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INTRODUCTION. 


When a Work of this description, aiming only to 
be useful, has passed b a short time through eight 
Editions, it may fairly be supposed to have gained 
the sanction of those for whose use it was intended. 
The Compiler, therefore, finds it no longer necessary 
to apologue for the novelty of the attempt, whatever 
palliations - he miy have' to afler for the manner in 
which it has been brought forward. The first sketch 
of this Work, he has simply to say, was drawn up for 
tlie use of a private friend, and without a view to pub* 
lication. By mere accident it met the eye of a most 
worthy and intelligent man, to whose zeal and 
spirit the Public ia mdebted for publications of b* 
finitely higher importance*.— Jt was bis opinion that 
the sketch should be published as a matter of experi* 
^ment. It was well received; and the critics of the 
day complamed only of its brevity.'— Smce Uiat time, 
the Compiler has devoted much of bis oc^i<m^ 
hisure, to redu<% that to order sod system, which, on 
a first view of the subject, appeared to many as im- 
practicable. 


TlieiateMr. George Robinson. 



At a ibrma* jperiod of our literary Histc^, it is 
{pertain, that an attempt to form “A Dictionary of 
I^QOtations ** would have been fruitless unavail- 
ing. Wh^ Memwyt and not Taste, was consulted^ 
in dting Fass^es from anci«)t Authors, no compila- 
tion, however voluminous, could have been adequate 
or useful. But at present, whether we refer to Mis- 
cellaneous Reading, or to Conversation, little remains 
of those tedious and frequent Quotations, which 
“ larded the leanness'* of some of our earlier Writers, 
and which were even deemed necessary in colloquial 
intercourse. 

“We are now freed,” says a modem Writer, " from 
the yoke of pedantry ; and at- man may say that Envy is 
a tormenting passion, and Love an agreeable one, with- 
out quoting Ovid or Seneca to pro\e it.” — Granger'* 
Biog. H'ut. 

The practice having thus gradually yielded to the 
inBuence of a better taste, the Quotations which we 
eith^ hear or read consist chieBy of dassic flowers, 
culled and retained from the poets of tlie Augustan 
age, or of apophthegms, and technical phrases, the 
pith and point of which are not easily transferred into 
imother language. Wc have also borrowed, but with 
a sparing band, some useful precepts, and a few poetic 
blossoms, from our contutental neighbours. Tlseae, 
however, ccdiectively taken, are so far from bek^ ntt- 
nteTOOS} tkit it is rather a matter of surprise, that they 
shtmki not before have been ai^^heikally arranged. 
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that it i^ould in this work for the first thiM be at* 
tempted. There have been some ^vious compiktioQs 
of 8 simflarnature; but th^e were scanty in their Umiti, 
and the quotations being arranged according to their 
subject-matter, it was required of the reader, who was 
acquainted on)y with his vernacular tongue, to divine the 
general meaning of the exotic phrase, before he could 
learn where to apply for more exact informatJon 1 

The alphabetical arrangement which the Compiler of 
this Work has adopted, whilst it ofiers a more ready and 
convenient mode to readers of this description, has also 
led, be must admit, to some rq>eUtions ; but of these it 
must be pleaded in excuse, that they were absolutely un* 
avoidable. TIius in the weU*knowD precept of Horace, 
— Hie murug akeneug egto ' " ' 

H\l conscire sibt — nullA pallegcere culpd^ 
the three branches of the period are oflen severally 
quoted ; it was necessary therefore to give the two latter 
distinctly, as otherwise the reader, not classically inform- 
ed, would be left without a clue to guide his research. 

Some objections have been started from other quar- 
tern, as if the compilation was intended to increase the 
means of multiplying quotations, — a practice which 
b.onfji.tlY condemned- in. tha y/iCmn ta fiwmo: 

The present performance is, in truth, meant for the use 
of ih&t numeroua class of society, who are acquainted 
only with their mother-tongue. The false taste which 
continues to introduce unnecessary quotatiems, and the 
necessity for their introducdmi in 8(»be combine 
to fomish so many atoanbllBg-blot^ to ^ desenpUoD 





of iraadbn. If these are in any degree removed by Uu^ 
the end of Compder is attained. 

The sancdoa which has been given to the 'Work by 
the rapid sale of ^fat Editions, has induced him to rendci; 
the present as <»mpletely nseful as it could be made 
by his labour and attention. Amongst the additions to 
the original W<uk will be found nearly a complete col- 
lecuon of those Law Maxims, which so frequently occur, 
and which, Sir Edward Coke says, are so called Qu'‘a 
Maxima es< eonaa 7>ignitas, tUque ceriissima Awtoritas^ 
Because their respect stuids very hig^, and their 
audiority is most certain." In the illustrations which he 
has givai of these, and in bis explanation of the terms 
of Law, the Compiler does not affect to be technical. Tv 
satisfy the Lawyer, he must have been more diffuse. To 
the general Reader, he trusts that his brief DeSniticn^ 
will ctHQvey all that may be deemed requisite. 

A translation of the Mottos of the British and Irish 
Peerage was also regarded as necessary, those whicli 
occur in the common books of Heraldry being in ma.iy 
instances defeedve or absurd. Of the latter a single 
specimen suffice. The Motto of the Irish Marquis 
of Thomond is Vigueur de dessui “ Strength is 
from above." In some of the books above mentioned, 
it is rather waggishly rendered, “ Vigour to get upper- 
most.*’ 

It is to be wished that the Writers, who quote largely 
other lai^^uages, would furnish a translation, either 
marginally, of 'odwrwise. The pr^^ce of OMOtation, 

1 
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withoai thoae aecessary aids, has b^n, lately on. the 
cre^e with some aftocted Writers, who s®eni to takol^ir 
granted that all their readers are classically informed. 
To those who are not so, this Collection of Commoii- 
places will, the Cortjjnler trusts, be found useftd. That 
he looked merely to its U'^efuloess, must be evident from 
this ; rhai the additions, in this instmce, consist almost 
wholly of those short phrases, and borrowed snatches of 
Classic Poetry, &-c. nhich meet the ey^ each day, and in 
every periodical publication. If he were to (piote large 
Passages, the translations of which arc always at >.ars(! ; 
if he were to tollow the scientific man through his la- 
bours, or the pedant through his researchea, he might 
have made the Work as voluminous as the Statutes at 
large. He felt it, on the contrary, his dm> to confine 
himself to the Quotations in “ common use.” Taken in 
this point of view, he {^sames to flatter himself, that* 
however critics roiQ^ impugn his taste, the reader will 
not have to complain ofhis *'aot uf eidustry. 



lOTEX TO THE ABBREVIATIONS. 


Gb. Ore^. 

Lit. LaUn. 

Sp> SpamA. 

Fb. Prmeh. 

9|U PBOV. Fre96h Pnmb, 

^B. Horwee. 

9w. Jwtnul. 

Cloidta^. 

LVC. Lucai. 


I T*c. Tacttu. 

I Cic. Cirere. 

I SSV. 
j ViB^. 

Lab. Z<iVrfa«r. 
j Ov. Oitd. 

I Li'cbjct. ZMCrf1ut$, 
V Cat. CaifUtus. 

|j Mabt- Martial. 

|| Frob. Prcwnins. 


5?.B. The PasMge* in inttitfei Commas, &ft« each ftootatin; . 
are in genemi a cissc, if not a lUerd Tnuulation. What fuUows u a 
tni»e difiiue Exjdanatioa of itt B\>aiiiig and Appikatioo ihun a merr 
Trac^Ktstn cnaid pombly eotivey. — Where the Senae is joS-^tiy 
clear the Explanaaon is c^courae oautted. 
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DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, 

4-c. 


AB actu ad jxuse valet ilatio. Lau— -** The mduction 
is good, from what has been to what may be.” — 
By this logical maxim it is meant to state, that, 
when a thing jias once happened, it is reasonable 
to infer that such a matter may again occur. 

Ab a2io expectea, aheri quod feceria. Labebius^.' 
** You may expect, from one perBon, that which 
you have done to another.”— Your conduct to 
others shall form the measure of your own expec- 
tations. 

A harhe de fol-, on apprend h raire. Old Fr. — “ Men 
learn to shave on the chin of a fool.” We love to 
make experiments at the expense of others. 

Ab incmvenienli. Lat. Phrase. — ** From the incon- 
venience.” — Argumentum ah inconvenienti. — An 
argument to shew that the result of a propped 
measure wDl prove inconvenient or unsuited to 
circumstances. 

Ab initio. Lat. Phrase.—*' from the beginning.” — 
His proceedings were ill foimded ab inttio. 

Abhorrentes lacryvMe. Livr. “ Unbecoming or un- 
seasonable tears.” 

A bdomini sw natux, non laudi aiqae gloria. Cicero.— 
“ Bom for his belly, and not for fame and glory,” 
— Applied to a man int«tt upon the gratification of 
his appetites, and neglectful of the opportunitses of 
becoming renowned. 
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AB 

Abiarmis ^pkns. Hokace — A person whose 
wisdom is not derived from instructitm." — “ A 
Mother-wit, and wise without schools.” 

Ab ovo usque ad mala. Lat. Phrase. — “ From the 

to the apples.'* — From die beginning to the end of 
the entertoinmect. These were the Bnt and last 
articles served up at a Roman feast. 

Abseniem Icedit ci«n ebrio qui litigai. Pub. Syrcs. 
— " He hurts the absent who quarrels with a 
drunken man.” — You should consider your adver- 
sary as absent, when his senses are departed. 

Ahsqnlem qui rodil oatifT/m, 

non deJend'Ui <Aio culpanle — 

H'ic nigcr est; htiac tu, lintnam:, cmwio. Hor. 
— “ He who attacks an absent friend, or who 
does not defend him when spoken ill of by 
another — that man is a dark character ; you, 
Roman, beware ofliini.” 

Abi in malam rem. Lat. — “ Begone to something bad,’* 
form of imprecation. 

Abtit verbo invidia, or Absit incidia. All offence apart 

from the phrase.” — Let not the expression give 
o/fence. 

Abundat dulcilms titiis. Quiktil. — “ He abounds 
with luscious faults,” — Spoken of an author, evem in 
whose errors something ^easing is to be found. 

Ab urbe condtid. Lat. — Anno urbis cirnditee, or 

A. U. C.— “ In a particular year from the build- 
ing of the city.” From the foundation of Koine. 
The Romans, speaking of their metropolis, used 
the woid Urbs, as we often designate London by 
the word Town. 

A capite ad calccm. Lat. — “ From the head to the 
foot.” — Thoroughly, completely. From the be- 
gurning to tlic end. 

A causa ptrsa parole assai. Ital Prov. — “ When the 
cause is lost, tliere is enough of words.” — Do not 
discuss thftt which is already decided, 
g] 6 
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Accedas ad Curiam. Law l<at. — Yoa inay 

the court." — This name is giv^ to a by 
which proceedings axe remov^iroin an inferior to 
a superior court. 

— — Accejdisnma iemper 

Munera smtf avtctor pretioM faeit. Ovid, 

— Those gifts are ever the most acceptable 
which the giver has made precious." — Tliey 
derive frequently their value &om our estimation of 
the donor. It may also allude to the manner of 
giving, as in Shaksfeare. 

You gave — ^with words of so sweet breath 
composed, 

As made the things more rich. 

And — 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un- 
kind. 

Accid'it in puncto, ei toto canting m anno. Lat,— " It 
happens in a moment, and happens all the year 
long." Applied generally to what daily occurs by 
the laws of nature, as the rising of the sun, Ac. ; 
and all systematic operations whatever, as the 
course of a clock, &c. * 

Accidil inpvnvto quod non contlngii in onito. — What 
does not occur in the whole course of the year nmy 
happen in a moment," * 

Accusare nemo debel «u» comm jDco. Lat. liSw 
Maxim.*— “ No man is bound to accuse himself, 
unless it be before God.” — No oath is to be admi- 
nistered, whereby any person may be compiled to 
confess a crime, or accuse himself. The law will 
not force any man to say or shew that which is 
against liim. 

Acerrima proxt»/or«7» odia. Tacitus.— “ The hatred 
of those who are near to us is most violent.** — A 
contest between relatives is generally conducted 
with more acrimtmy than is a dispute between 
strangers.— The phrase may also be applied to that 
B 2 [3 
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violence of rage which ^nerally belongs to a civil 
war. 

/foetuRR. Law Lat.— “ Aad also.” —A dause added, 
by recent custom, to a complaint of trespass in 
t^ court of King's Bench, which adds, and 
also’’ a pka of debt. The plea of trespass, by 
fiction, gives cognizance to the court, and the plea 
of debt audiorises the arrest. 

A ben conoscer la natura dei popoli convien ester principe, 
ed a conoscer ben quelUt dei principi convien esser 
popolarc. Ital. MACHiAr£i.Li. — “ In order to 
know well the nature of subjects one must be a 
prince, and to know well that of princes one must 
be a subject." * 

Acribos intuit, incurioso fine. Lat. Tacitus. — “Alert 
in the bcglaniog, but n^ligcnt in the end.*'— 
Applied to a busmess vigorously conducted. in the 
first instance, but where die exertion falls off, as the 
afilair draws nearer to a condusion. 

A cruce talus. Lat. — “ Salvation from the cross.” — 
Motto of the Ir. E.^M'Mayo. 

Acta ezteriora indicant tntericra tecreta, Lat. Law 
Maxim. — ” By the outward acts we are to judge of 
the inward secrets.*'— -We can only dedde on men’s 
intentions from their conduct. 

Actio pereonalis moritvr cum personA. Lat. Law- 
Maxim. — “ A personal action dies with the per- 
son.’*— In case of a trespass or battery, the death 
ofeme or the other party puls an end to the action. 

Adis treum impld, non tegnibus annis, Ovin. — “ He 
Ms his course of Efe with deeds, and not with Un- 
gerii^ years.” — Applied to a cliaracter distinguish- 
ed for a number of brillumt actions accomplished in 
a short time. 

Actum est de republkd. Lat.—" It is all over with the 
republic.” — A phra.se used to intimate Uiat tlie 
constitution is in extreme danger; it is all over with 
the constitution. 
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ActMm «e Teresck. — “ Do twit do again what 

has already been done.” — The vpork which if 
finished, may be endangered by the toudies of a su* 
perfiuous anxiety. 

Actua Dei nemini ^acii injuriatn. Law Max. — “ No 
one shall be injured through the act of God.”— If 
a house be set on fire by lightning, the tenant sb^ 
not be responsible for the damage. 

Actus l^is nulli Jacit injuriam. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
The act of the law does injiuy to no man.”— If 
land, for instance, out of which a rent-charge is 
granted, be recovered by elder tide, the grantee 
shall have awrit ofannmty, because the rent-dnurge 
is made void by course of law'. 

Actus me invito foetus non est mens actus, Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ An act done against my will is not my 
act.’*— If a person be compelled, for instance, 
chrot^h fear or duress, to give a bond or other 
writing, the deed is rendered void by the compul- 
sion. 

Actus non facit reum, nisi foBts sU rea. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — ” The act does not make a man guilty, 
unless the mind be also guilty.” — Unless dre intent 
be crimmal, the deed cannot be attainted of crimi- 
nality. 

A cuspide corona. liXU — “ A crown firom the spear.**— 
Honor earned by military exploits. Motto of the 
Ir. V. Middleton. 

Ad calamitaiem^lU>et rumor valet. Lat . — ** Any ru- 
mour is Bumcient against calamity.”— When a man 
is distressed, a breath may complete bis ruin. 

Ad ce^andum vulgwn, Lat. — “ To ensnare the vulgar.'* 
—A lure djrown oat to captivate the rabble. 

A Deo et rege, tAt.— ‘ From God and the king.”— 
Motto of Earls Cuxstsefield, HAaRiKoroN, and 
Stakhope. 

Adeone hominet wnirnttart 
Dx amorCf vt non cognosces eundem esse! 

Terence,— 

» S [5 
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** ThiA a nuHa should be so changed by lore, as not 
to be known ^ain for the same pdlson. ** 

Aieo in teneris eonsuescere mukum esi. Virgil.— 
“ Of so much value is it to be accustomed in our 
tenderyears.’*— Such arc the advantages of an earl> 
education. 

Ad eundem. tat.—" To the same.”— In passing frojii 
<me university or law society to another^ it is said 
that he was admitted ad eundem to the 

same precise rank or degree which he held in the 
association or corporation of wliich he was previ* 
ously a member. 

Adhuc svdijudke lis eit. Lat. — “ The contest is still 
before the judge.” — ^The affair is not yet decided. 

Adieu la voiture, adieu la boutigue. Fr. Proverb.— 
" Farewell the carriage, and farewell the shop.** — 
The affair is all over. 

Ad in/initum. Lat.—" To infinity.*’— And thus the 
calcuUtioo proceeds ad in^nitum. 

Ad Kakudat Grsccar. I>at. — " At the Greek Kalends.'* 
—The Kalends formed a division of the Roman 
which bad no {dace in the Greek reckoning 
of Ume. The phrase was therefore used by tlu- 
former to denote that the thing cotJei never happen. 

Ad fihitam. Lat.—" At pleasure.” — In music it is used 
to signify thtMe omameotal graces which are left to 
the taste of the performer. 

Ad mllum ctweor^ opus, cum conjore hnguet. Gai - 
tvs.— When the body is indisposed, it is in vain 
that we caQ on the roind for any strenuous applica- 
tion.” 

Ad ogni sanio la sua torcia. Ital.— “ To every saint 
bis candle-'* — We must pay homage to all those 
fitrni whom, or by whewe iitterfeience, we expect to 
obtain patronage. * 

Ad ttOK/lo — suo nido ^ bello* Ital. Proverb.- — 

" Widi every Wrd its own nest is charming.” — This 
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may mean either " the natural affection for home,” 
or the preference bestowed on “ Uie place of our 
nativity.” 

Adolescentem terecundum esse decet, Plautus. — ” It 
becomes a young man to be modest.” — Reserve 
and modesty are the flowers with which ’ youth 
should be decorated. 

Ad populwn pkaleras : ego tc intus et in cute novi. PlR- 
sius. — “ Away witJj those trappings to the vu^ar ; 
I know thee both inwardly and outwardly.” — I 
know the man too well to be deceived by appear- 
ances. 

Such pageantry be to the people shewn ; 

There boast thy horse’s trappings and thy own ; 

I know thee to thy bottom, from witliin 
'I’hy shallow centre to thy utmost skin. 

Ad qucsVionem juris respondeant judicct, ad tfutestionem 
facii rapondeant juratores. Lat. Law Maxim. — 
Let the judges answer to the question of law, and 
the jurors to the matter of fact.*' 

Ad quod dannum. Law Lat.— •“ To what damage. ’— 
A writ which ought to be issued before the king 
grants certain liberties, such as a fair or market, 
ordering the sheriff to enquire what damage the 
county is liable to suffer by sucb grant. The same 
writ is also issued for a similar enquiry with respect 
to lands granted to religious houses or corporations, 
for turning highways, &c. 

Ad TcJeTendum. Lat. — “ To be farther considered,” — 
be referred. — A diplomatic phrase borrowed from 
tlie states of Holland, and xu>w used proverbially to 
imply a slowness of deliberation and decision. 

Adscript glehiP. Lat. — “ Attached to the soil." 
Disposable with the land. This is now the 
wretched description of the peasantry in Russia. It 
was formerly so in other countries. 

Ad trittem partem strenm est suspicion Pub. Strus.— 
Suspicion is ever strong on the suffering side.” — 

8 4 [r 



When we play a losing game, we are apt to suspect 
all those who are around us of treachery. 

Aduiandi gens pniientisaima Imidat 

Semumem indocti, Jaciem iejormn amici. Jcv.— 
Die skilfiil dass of 6atteTer8 praise the discour^ 
of the ignoruit, and the face of the deformed 
friend.”— They attack each man on his weak side. 
valorem. Lat. — “ According to the value.” 

JEgrescitque medettdo. ViaoiL.— “ By being cured he 
grows sick.” — He undermines his constitution by 
ux> much care. See the Italian phrase “ Stavo 
bene" &c. 

JEgri somnia vana. Hoslace. — The idle dreams 
of a sick man.” — The fickle fancies of a distemper* 
ed brain. 

jEgroto dum anma eity tpes est. Cicero. — Whilst 
life remains to a sick man, there is hope.” — This 
has passed as a proverb into our own language. 

JEqnd lege necestiUti 

Sortiiur insignes el imos. Horace.— 

** Necessity, hy an equal law, takes the highest 
and the lowest.'’ — No rank can shield us from the 
impartiality of death or fate. 

- I JEjtMm memenlo rebut in arduit 

Servarementem. Horace. — 

" Remember to preserve an equal mind in arduous 
a^rs.”— Equanimity is the best support under 
difficulties. 

JEquaHliter et diligenter. Lat. — ” By equity and dili- 
grace.” Motto of L. REi>£Si>At£. 

JEgtum servare mentem. Lat. — To preserve im equal 
miikl.”— Motto of£. Rivers. 

Lat. — “With equanimity.”— Motto of 

L. SuFEIEtD. 

■ ■ I — j^^qua teUus 

Pm^oeri recluditur regvmqw puerit. Lat. Hob. 
— “ The eardj opens equdly for the poor mwi 



uid the ^Hince.*' — ^Tbe sentim^tt is predsdy similar 
to that <k the preceding quotation, ^qud lege, &c. 

JEqukae $eq%atur legem, Lat. Law Maxim. — Equity 
follows the law.*' — Equity cwnot, indeed, xnahe 
a different rule from that which the law haa esm- 
blished. It is much to be wished, however, 
(says Blackstone) ibr the sake of certainty, peace, 
and justice, that each court (those of law and 
equity) would as far as possible follow the other in 
the best and most effectual rules for attaining those 
desirable ends. 

--III-I - J^quum est 

Peccatis ventam potcerUem reddere rursus. Hor. 
— ** The man who asks pardon for his faults 
should grant the same.” — Our charities and in- 
dulgences should be mutual. The divine Founder 
of Christiamcy has taught us to ask forgiveness 
of our trespasses, as we forgite them that trespan 
against us. 

delitoretn leve, gravius mimtcvm fadt, Labbrivs. 
— ** A shght debt produces a debtor ; a Urge one 
an enemy.” 

Mstimatio deUcti preeteriti ex post facto non cresci(. 
Jrs. Amiq. — “ The nature of a crime is not 
altered by subsequent acts.” * 

jH^tas parentum p^or avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturas 

Pr^eniem vitiosiorem. Horace.— 

“ Ine age of our fathers, which was worse than 
that of our ancestors, produced us, who are 
shortly to raise a progeny even racne vicious than 
ourselves.” — This is a common-place frequently 
resorted to by those who wish to prove, that the 
manners of every age are worse than those of the 
preceding. 

- — — — /Eto ramsima nostro 

Simplicitas. ' Ovid.— 

The aimplicHy of elder days is now become 
ex^edii^ly scarce.** 

» 5 £9 
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^ ^ Jm '*m coHsffpiefaut. ■ Ltt, Law 

liftxte* — ** Tbc inference <he feet to die 
feiw if iMtf idlawed.'’-~A (general law is nrtt to be 
msamelled by a specUic or pEuticalar pr^^edent. 
Affimii Z>«w et distipantw. Lat — “ Tlie breath of God 
has iwued^ and th^«’ed»p««ed.”-*-Tb» was the 
ioscripdon of the oaedal struck in the reign of 
Q.aeen ElSsabetli, on the dispersion and destruction 
of the vaunted Spanish anuada. It is now some- 
dmes quoted to mark what is held to be a signal 
interference of Providence in discomfiting the views 
of an enemy. 

jf# fortiori, Lat.-~“ With stronger reason.” — A dose of 
poison sufHeiently powerful to kill a man, would, a 
J^rtiari, destroy an infant. If cruel to his friends. 
a foriiori, will he be cruel to his foes. 

jfge mod agis. Lat. — *' Do what you ate doing.’' 
Mind your own business. They say in Italian. 
OffelHere fail tuo mie$tier« ; i. e. Baker, keep to 
your trade. • 

Agnotco veterU vetligia Jlamma, Lac. Viboil.— " J 
recognize some traces of roy former flame.'*— I feel 
that my passion is not wholly extinguished. 

A grands frais, Fr. Phtase. — “ At great expense.” 
— Sumptuously. 

Aide~toi, le del C aidera. Fr. Fontatxe.— “ Help 
yourself, and Heaven will lielp you.”— Depend 
raflter <»i your exertions th«j your prayers. The 
alliBitm is to the wa^^oner in i£sop, who, when 
his w^^on was overturned in a dit^ prayed 
stoutly for the aid of Hercules. 

Ajustez eot fiutes. Fr.— “ Make your flutes agree.” — 
Settle your diflTerences by yourselves. 

A la home hmre. Fr. — ** At a good hour.*'— Well and 
good. ThUwilldo. IcoQsent. With this I have 
no feult to find. 

A lamode^ Fr— * According to the fadiioo.” 

Aleator, muathm in arts meiior, (omto estne^or. 

10} ^ Pua. Sraus.— 
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** 1[%e gufibler is m6re as he is a greater 

proficient in his art.*'— His demerits keep pace 
with his acquirements. 

/i t^ewu Fr. — “ Emulously.’* * 

J Fextinctwn de la ckandelle. Vr. — •“ To the extin- 
guishing of the candle.'* — Even to the extremity. 
It is also used to denote a sale by “ inch of 
candle.” 

A VextrimtfL Fr. — At the point of death.”— Some 
times used metaphorically*, his credit is d f'eitre- 
miti. When every resource fails a man he is said 
to be a Vcxlremilc. * 

Alts proprits. Lat. — ■“ The bird flies on his own 
wings *’ — He needs no assistance,*— Motto of the 
E. of Thawet. 

AUa latianda ria est. Viro. — “ Another way must he 
tried.” — We must change our plan. We must di- 
versify our means to attain our end. 

Alias, Lat. — “ Otherwise.” — As Robinson alias Rob- 
son. An alias is also a name given to a second 
w'rii issuing from the courts of Westminster, after 
a first writ has been sued out without any effect. 

AUbi. Lat.— “ Elsewhere.” — Law term for a defence 
where the culprit aims to prove his absence at the 
time and from the place where the crime was com- 
mitted. 

Aliena ncgoiia airo, exenssus proptiis. Hob, — “ I 
attend to other men’s business, having li^t my 
own.”— The quotation is used to mark an idle 
obtruder. 

AUena nobis, nostra plus al'ns placent, Pob, Sybus. — 
** The things which belong to others please us 
more, a»«l that which is ours is more peering lo 
others.”— This maxim is applicable in many cases, 
perh^s in none more than in the article of wires. 

AUenioptmamfrui tnranM. Ltt.— It is the best way 
to profit by the folly ofanodier.”— Itiatruepracti- 
od wisdom to make the faults of others serve as so 
B 6 [11 
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naira to wan us &om thenc^sndsboals 

<n irach they have beeci wrecked. 

JUeni uppiAetUt mi pro/usus. Sallvst,—** Covetiag 
the |»t>perty of others, and lavish of his own.’'— 
This, whidi was the historian's description of Cafi' 
Ihte, has since been justly apphed to other political 
adventurers. 

— — " " » Jlieno in loco 

Huud sU^le regntm e*t» Seksca.-*-*' The sove- 
re^ty which is held over strange or remote terri* 
tones is precarious.** 

jt I'in^ossible nul est (cntt. Fr.— No man is bound 
to perftwm an imposaibUity." 

ji tm^oviste. Fr. — •* Unawares.” — At an opportu* 
ni^ not foreseen. 

jUtqtiaiuio bonus dormitoi Homerus^ Hoa.— Some* 
times ev^n good Homer nods.” — The greatest 
genius has its weaknesses, and its failures. 

Aihftm nudo rit tttu$ ah Hlo* — ** Let us derive some use 
or benedt from that evil.’’— There are some mis* 
diiefi which have a tendency not only to rectify 
themselves, but to produce an opposite result. 

Jltqwi non debet este Judex in prvprid caued, Lat. Law 
Maxim.— No man should be a judge in his own 
cause.” — lord of a manor, though he may have 
cognizance of all lands of pleas, cannot hold plea 
he is himselfa party. 

jllitur vitium, vivify tegendo. Viaen.. — “Vice thrives 
and lives by concealment." 

.dl/tm ailere yuod valetu, primus rile, Seneca. — “ To 
make another person hold his tongue, be you first 
-nlent.” — Do not ^gravate an idle ^pute by fruit* 
less perseverance. 

.IXXtfS' (orpoc, ffVTOC t\r*vt pownf. PfcUTARCH. 

JUtm iatros, atUos elHri brum. — “ The physician 
t^othen, wl^st he himself teems widi uleert.” — 
A map who wetei^f to cure <Nhen’ fruks, whilst 

U] 
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he bas sbrndaDce of hia own. Tbe mote in 
brother’s eye, the beam in his own. 

^Ifoa mater. Lat — “A benign mother.^ — A name 
^ven by students to tbe imiversity in which they 
were educated. And more generally to nature, 
and to the earth wbich produces all thin^. 

Al meUnOf ed alia sposa, 

Sempre manca (jualche cosa. Pror. Ital.— “ A mill 
and a bride are always in want of somethu^ the 
former from the complexity of its madiioery, and 
the latter from the inflaences of her caprice. 

Alia eedenl cwtfts nulnera dextrix. Locam.— T he 
wounds of civd war are deeply felu" — Its eeils are 
more severe and immediate, than any which can 
follow* from hostilities with a foreign enemy. 

• Alterius sic 

Aiiera pcscU opem res et cor^urat amich Horace. 

Thus one thing demands tbe aid of the other, 
and both tmite in friendly assistance." — This is ap- 
plied by the poet to the ^liance which should exist 
between study and genius. It is sometimes used, 
however, to describe combinations of a different 
nature. 

Alter remus o^uas, alter wihi radat arenas. Proper- 
tius. — “ Let me strike die water with one oar, and 
with the other scrape the sands." — Let toe never 
hazard my safety by getting out of my depth. 

A Iter rixaiur de land seepe capririd, 

Propugnat nugU amuUue. Horacb. — “ Another 
frequently disputes about goat’s woo), and rises in 
arms for tridea." — The application is to those who 
are always contending for objects of no moment. 
He strives for trilks, and for toys contends, 
And then in earnest, what he says, defends. 

Alter aUerius auxilio eget, Sax.x.vst. — ** The one 

stimds in need (d* the assistance of the ^her." — 
Nei^er of tbe two matters in question could stand 
without a reciprocal support. 
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AUn tempi, altre cvri^ Ital. Anfyree temfu, mitres 
smns. Fr. — “ Other times, other cares." — “ The 
w>rldJj cares of the day are superseded by these 
of the morrow.” Every day has its own troubles. 

tnsania,— mentis gratisatmus error. Hoh. — 
“ A delightful insanity, — a most pleasing error of 
the mind." — The poet puts the latter words into 
the mouth of a person, who, being cured of mad- 
ness, laments that he has lost the grateful reveries 
which occurred in his delirium. 

Amantatm tree atnoris redintegratio est. Terence. — 
“ The falling out of lovers is the renewal of love.” 
--The disputes of lovers generally end in a warm 
reconciliation. 

A ma puissance. Ft.-^“To my power.” — Motto of 
the £. of Stamford. 

Amare et tapcrc fix Deo conceditur. Laberids.--“ To 
love and to be w’ise is scarcely granted to the 
highest.” — Love and prudence are absolutely in- 
compatible. 

And/igms in tiilgum spargtre voces. Lat. Vxbg. — “T o 
scatter doubtful rumours amongst the vulgar." — 
To endeavour to mislead the people by ambiguous 
intimations. 

Ambigwim pactum contra vcnd'ilorcm interpretandum est. 
Lat. Law Maxim. — “An ambiguonsdeed or con- 
tract is to be expoimded against the seller or 
granter.” — Thus, if a roan has a warren in his 
lauds, and grants the same land for life, without 
mentioning the warren, the grantee will have it 
with the 

Amedavmee . — “ A condemned soul." — A tool, a drudge, 
one who will do any dirty woric for another man, 
of whom he is said .to be die dme davvale. This 
expression is not improbably derived from the fa- 
laUiar spirit, daemon, or &me itmake, tbitt a wizard 
is supposed to have at bis conunaiuL* 
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de }>me. Fr. “ A soul of jaiid,” — A debased 
creature. 

A 'tnens& et thoro. Lat. “ From bed and board.” A 
law expression applied to a separation between 
husband and wife. 

A merveille. Fr. — “ To a w'onder." — Surprisingly well. 
He executed lus part a merveille. 

Amiciiia semper prodest, amor et nocet. Labkmus. — 
“ Friendship is alw'ays profitable \ love is some- 
tiraes injurious, sometimes profitable.” 

Amici vitium ni fera-tf prodis tuum. Pen. Strus.— 
“ Unless you bear with the faults of a friend, you 
betray your own.” — If you do not make ^low- 
ances, you disclose your ow'n want of temper or of 
friendship. 

Amicum ita habeas, posse utfen Mnc inimicim scias. 
Laderius. — “ Be on such terras with your friend 
as if you knew that he may one day become your 
enemy.” 

Avticum perdere est damnorum maxinium. Pub. Sybus. 

“ To lose a friend is the greatest of all losses.” 

Amicus certus in re incertd cemUvr. Envies.-— A 
sure friend is tried in a doubtful manner.” It is 
only in situations of danger that we can prove the 
sincerity of friendship. 

Amievs curice, Lat. — “ A friend to the court.” — Tliis 
appellation is given in courts of law to the person 
who gives Ins .nlvice or opinion, when not imme- 
diately concerned in the cause. 

Amicus kumuni generis. LaU — " The friend of the 
human race.” — The highest title which man can 
obtain, and which Franklixs and Howards are 
found to claim. 

Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed amka veritas. 
Lat. — “ Plato is my friend, Socrates is my friend, 
but Truth is more my friend." — By this quotation 
the speaker or writer intimates that he is not with* 
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out his penonal feeliogs end attachments, but that 
nothing can make him swerve from the sacred inte' 
rests of truth. 

^mcus ad aras. Lot.— A friend even to the 
altar. Altar here is taken in the sense of sacrifice. 
One who will sustain his friendship even to the 
extremity. 

^mittimus iisdetn modii qutbui acquirimug. Jus. Antiq. 
— ** We gain and lose by the same means.” * 

Amttit meriti proprhm, qui olienttm oppetit, PHiE> 
mius.— “ He deservemy loses his own property, 
who covets that of another.”— It is not without 
reason that few are displeased to see the greedy 
man fall into the trap which he has laid for the 
ruin of another. 

Amor patrue. Lat— “ The love of our country.”— The 
affection which the native of every climate bears to 
the soil which has given him birth. 

Amor tutti eguaglia, ItaJ. — *' Love levels all distinc- 
tions.” 

Amoio^uarramus teria ludo* HoaACB.*~'* Setting rail- 
lery aside, let us attend to serious matters.”— 
Joking apart. 

Let us DOW 

With graver air our serious theme pursue^ 

And yet preserve our moral full in view. Fbaxcis, 

.^siottr, amour fuand tn noiu tienSf 

(Mpeut bim dire adieu prudence. Fr. 

La Fontaike. 

O Love, when thou hast hold of us, we may well 
say. Good bye, Prudence." * 


-Amphora coepit 


Isutituti; currenterotd cur ureau exii? Hob. — ** A 
large jar was begun to be formed ; why, as the 
wheel goes roimd, docs it turn out to be an insig- 
nificaot pitcher ?” — ^The metaphor is taken frtnn the 
pottos wheel. The quotation is ap^died to tliose, 
165 
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who, having promiaed a magnificent work, produce 
in the end Bomething inadequate^ and perhaps con- 
temptible. 

when you begin wiA so much pomp and show. 
Why is the end so little and so low? 

See Parfwrlent monte*, &c. 

AmpUat atath «i2>t vir bonut. Hoc eat 

Vivcrc his, citd posse priore Jrui. Lat. Mabtlal. 
— “ A good man enlarges the term of his own ex- 
istence. It is living twice, to be enabled to enjoy 
his former life.” — He lives the preceding years 
over again in pleasing recollection. 

Avayey ou^c Scot fiaxovrat^ Ananch^ otfde 7heoi ina- 
chonlai. Gr. Prov. — “The Gods themselves do 
not fight against Necessity.”— They know that 
their force is irresistible. 

A nemko che fugge fa un pottle (Toro. Ital.— ** Make 
a bridge of gold for a retreating enemy.”— It is 
dangerous to reduce the enemy to despair by 
cuuiog oflT his retreat. * 

Anglii^. Lat. — ** In En^ish.”— According to the 

Er^Ush fashion. 

Angwllam caudd tenes. lat. Prov.— “You hold an 
eel by the tail.”— You are engaged with an active 
and slippery opponent. 

Anguis in Aer6« latet. Lat. — “ The snake is concealed 
in the gross.” — A lurking danger, or one not actu- 
ally foreseen. 

.■Animal mplurne, bipes. Lat.— “ An animal without 
feathers, and walking on two legs.” — This is 
Plato’s imperfect delmidon of a man, which was 
BO successfully ridiculed by Dioobkes, who brought 
a plucked cock into the school, and scomfially asked, 
“ if that was Plato’s roan?” 

Anim eultus quasi ^idam hvmanitatis cihus, Cicbbo. — 
“ Cultivation is as necessary to the mind, as foodis 
to the body.” 

[u 
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jimmoetjuk. Lat.— “By courage and fiath.’'— Motto 
of the E. of Guildjoe®. 

Anmo non asiulm. Lat. — By courage, not by craft.’ 
Motto of the D. of Gordoh, as E. of Norwich. 

• ' Animoque mpetstmt 

Jam prope post anintam. Sidon A polj.. — 

“ Their spirit seems even to survive their breath." 
— This figure of the poet is scarcely transferable 
into Miother language. The intimation is, that 
though their bodies were deprived of life, their 
attitudes still bespoke atonement and revenge. 

Anhnuni picturd pascU ViaGiL.>~‘* He dlls hict 

mind with a vain or idle picture.” — He dwells witli 
eagerness upon the painted semblance. This is 
sometimes applied in ridicule to dilettanti, or 
picturc-fanciers. 

■ ' ' — •Animum qui nisiparet 

Imperat. Horace. — 

“ Govern your mind, which, unless it obeys, will 
command/' — Study to acquire that self-control 
whicb will prevent your being hurried away by the 
force of your passions. 

Aninats furandi. Law Lat.--“ The intention of stealing.” 
— He took the goods nnimo furuTidi — with a felo- 
nious design. 

Animxa non dejk il <s<pms. Lat.-^'* An equal mind is 
never hnrtful.” — Motto of L- Gwvnia. 

■ ' ■ " ' Animus qvod perdidit optat, 

Atqve in prate rild se totw imagine cersat. 

Petron. Arbiter. — 
** The mind still wishes for what it has missed, 
and loses itself in the retrospective contemplation. ” 
— Most men have occasion to look, back with regret 
on their lost opportunities. 

Anitma iaraen idem, Lat. — “ My mind is still the 
same,"— Mottq of L. Ttrawlev. 

An netcie longtu regibtu esH immus ? Otis. — ** Do 
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you not know that kings have ic^ hwda ?” — " It 
were to be wished,” says Swift, ^at they had as 
long ears.” 

Anno Domini. Lat. — “ In the year of out Lord.” 

Annus inceptus fuibetur pro compleio. Lat. — “ A year 
begun we reckon as completed.” * 

Annus mirainlis, Lat. — “ The wonderful year.” — The 
year of wonders. 

An prcBtcr esse reale aclualis essentiis sit aliud esse ne- 
cessarium, quo res aclualiter existat ? 

MaUTIKI^S ScRIBLERlTS. 

“ Whetlier, besides the real being of actual being, 
there be any other being necessary to cause a thing 
to if?”— -A question humorously put to ridicule 
the absurdity of metaphysics run 

An quhqmm est alius liber, nisi ducere vUam 

Cut licet, at voluit ? Pbssil'S.— ■ 

“ Is there any man free, he excepted, who has 
the power of passing his lifv in wliut maimer he 
pleases?” — It is the very essence of freedom, that 
each man shall do whatever he likes without in- 
jury to another. 

Ante tubam trepidat. Lat.— “ He trembles before the 
trumpet or charge is sounded.”— His fears anti- 
cipate the danger. 

Antiqttd homo virtate ac fide. Terence. — “ A man of 
ancient virtue and fidelity.”— Of that honesty and 
good faith which are represented in all ages, as be- 
longing solely to the elder times. 

Antiquam obtinens. Lat. — “ Possessing antiquity.” — 
Motto of L. Bagot. 

A Tmtrance. Fr.— “ To the utmost.”— Usually applied 
to the desperate stru^le of two antagonists, each 
determinea to die rather than yield. Judicial com- 
bats were not unfrequently combats d ImUranee. * 

Apasde gbant. Fr. — " With a giant’s stride.”Y^^*® 
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is a ^rase of exaggeration not uncommon witli 
our oontinental net^bours. 

J ^ndre< Ft. — “ To bo painted.” — Fit model for a 
painter. It is often said of a man or woman re- 
markable ibr the beauty of their proportions, that 
they are faUs d peindre. * 

AforU mala cum est muUer, /um demum est hona. Lat. 
Prov. — •' "When a woman is openly she then 
is at the best.” — Her impudence is preferable to 
her hypocrisy. 

Aperto there voto. pERSirs.— *‘To live witli every 
wish expressed.”— This half line, denoting the 
value of a certain frankness of demeanour, has been 
adopted as their motto by the Earls of Aylesford. 

A posteriori. Lat. — “ From the latter.” Videdprion. 

Apparent ran nantes in gurgitevasto. Vimjh..— “T hey 
appear thinly scattered and swimming in the vast 
deep." — This phrase originally used to describe 
the mariners surviving a shipwreck, is tvow crid'- 
cally applied to a work where the few thoughts of 
value are nearly overwhelmed in a mass of baser 
matter. 

AppetHu* rationi parent. Lat.— “ Let the appetite or 
desire be obedient to reason.'' — Motto of E. 
FxT2WUL1AM. 

Apptd. Fr. Miht. term . — ** The point to lean on." — 
The support, the strength, the defence. 


A priorL A wst^riori. Lat.—*' From the former — 
from the latter.” — Phrases which are used in lo* 
gical argument, to denote a reference lu its diiTerent 
modes. The sebooboen distii^uished them into 
the propter guod, wfaerein an emet is proved from 
the next cattse, as when it is proved that the moon 
is eclipMid, because the earth is then between the 


sun and the moon. The second is the tpAa, wherein 
die cause is proved from a remote effect, as that 
planta do not brei^e because they are not animal : 
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or that there is a God from the works of the crea- 
tion. The former argument is called demonstra- 
tion a priori, the latter demonstration d pofierion. 

A propos de holies. Fr. — ‘‘Talking of boots.”— Unex- 
pectedly, without any assignable reason. In the 
comedy of Le Distraxt, The Absent Man, by Reg- 
nard, the pnncipal character comes on the stage 
with only one boot on. His valet, after some ob- 
servations relating to it, passes to another subject. 
The ludicrous transition of which he makes use is, 
A propos des boites, since which the expression is 
become proverbial. * 

Apropos. Fr.— “ To the purpose; seasonably.”— It 
has struck me a propos. 

Aquafortis. Lat.—“ Strong water.”— Agua regin.— 
“Royal water.” — Two chemical preparations well 
known for their solution of metals. The latter is 
so called because it will dissolve gold, which has 
been termed a royal metal. 

.4 quatre epingles. Fr. — “ With four pins.” — It U stud 
of a man who is dressed with afiected elegance, 
that he is d quatre eptngles, or itrC a quaire eptngUs , 
the corresponding English expression to which is, 
shaken out of a band box. 

A quia. Ft. Lat. — This expression is not susceptilde of 
a literal translation. When disputations were held 
in Latin, he who had the wor^t of the aigument, 
often repeated the word qvia. . quia (Fr. pareeque. . 
paiceque) because ••berause; without being able 
to find the complement necessary to u^t lus op- 
ponent’s objections. Hence the French say of a 
man who is worsted in argumentative dispute, that 
he IS d quia or mis d quia, reduced to quia. * 

Aquila turn camtmuscas. — “ The eagle does not catch 
flies.” — ^Casti, an Italian poet, pensioned by the 
Empress Catharine of Russia, having been obliged 
to fly from her court, on account of having written 
a scurrilous poem (Poema Tartaro,) in which he 
made severe animadversions on the Czarina luid 
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favourites, took refbge in the court of Jt^epfi 
II. Emperor of Austria* This rctmarch having 
asked him, “ Whether lie was not afi'aid of being 
punished there, as well as in Russia, for having in- 
sulted his high friend and allyT’ the bard readily 
replied, Aouita non capU. muscas. * 

A raconter ses fnaux souveru on Its $o\ilage* Fr.— We 
oRen find a comfort in relating our misfortunes.” * 

Arattearum iclas tesere. I*at.— “ To w'eave a spider’s 
web.” — Metaphorically taken — to maintain a so- 
phistical argument. 

Arbiter eleganiiarum. Lat.-— “ The arbitrator of tlie 
elegancies.” — The person whose judgment decides 
on ail matters of taste and form, it is generally 
applied to a master of the ceremonies. 

Arfiore d^ectd quiris ligno coWgii. Lat,— “ "When the 
tree is thrown down, any person may gather the 
wood.*'— It is in (he power of the meanest to tri- 
umph over fallen greatness. 

■ ■■ Arcatici a»i6o, 

Et cantare pares, et respondere parali. 

Virgil.— 

** Both Arcadians, and l>oth equally skilled in tltc 
opening song and m the response.'’— The poet 
speaks of two contending shepherds. The quota- 
tion is applied however to disputants of another 
description, either to intimate that they are closely 
matched ; or that they are playing, as the phrase 
is, into each other's hands. 

Arcani imperii. Lat. — State secrets. ” — ^Tlie mys- 
teries of goi'cmment. 

Arcanum. J^at. — “ A secret." — The grand arcanum-— 
the philosopher’s stone. 

Arcanum demens detegit cbrictas. Virgil. — “ Mad 
drunkenness discloses every secret.” — All reserve 
is Uid £^ide in moments of intoxication. 

Arcanum neqae tu scruiaberis uUius unquam; 

Commistumque Uges et vino tortus et ird. How. — 
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“Never enquii% into another man’s secret; but 
conceal that which is entrusted to you, though tor- 
tured bodi by wine and passion to reveal it.*’ 

*-PXV vavr6i. Arche henUsu pantos. Hesiod.— 
“ The beginning is the half of the whole of the ten* 
dency of this ancient saying, the best illustr^ion is 
to be found in our own saying, “ What is well 
begun is half done.” 

Jrcum intcnsio /rangitf animum remissio. Pub. Sybcs. 
— “ Straining breaks the bow, and relaxation the 
mind.’' — Our proverb has it, that the bow which is 
always bent must break. Tliis maxim properly 
adds, that the mind will in time lose its powers, 
unless they are called into due activity. 

Ardentiaverba. Lat.— Glowing words.”— Expressions 
of uncommon force and energy. — One of our poets 
has carried the idea still farther, lie speaks of 
** Thoughts that glow, and words that bum.” 

.4 rez de ckaussec. Fr. — “ Even with tlie ground.” 

Argent compiant. Fr. — “ Ready money.” — For imme- 
diate payment. 

ArgUhi cuidi>/s imitaherts udii. Horace. — “ You will 
easily model any thing from the moist clay” — Tliis 
is one of the numerous apophtliegms which insist 
on the advantage of early impressions. 

Argumenlum ad Aojniiiem. Lat, — ** An argument to 
the man.” — An argument which derives its strengtli 
from its personal application. An argument well 
and conveniently applied to the person. 

Argumentum nd ignorantiam. Lat. —An argument 
founded on the ignorance of iacis or circumstances, 
shewn by your adversorj-. 

Argumeniam ad judicium. Lat. — “ An argument to the 
judgment." — An appeal made, according toLoesn. 
to proofs drawn 'from any of tlic foundations of 
knov> ledge. 

A rgumentum ad r-erecundiam. Lat. — “ An argument 
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to modesty ."-^An appeal made to the decency of 
your opponent. 

jirgumentum bacuUnum. Lat. — “ The argument of the 
staff.” — Club law. Conviction per force. 

Aptffrov jufrpov. jlriiton metron. — A mean is best in 
every thing.” — ^Thia was the saying of Cleobulus, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. On most 
occasions in common life, it is most prudent to steer 
a middle course. 

j4rma tenenti omnia dat, quijusia ncgat. Lucak. — ** He 
grants every thing, who denies what is just, to 
tkoscwho have arms in their hands.” — A successful 
combatant will not be content with his naked right, 
but will insist on something more. 

jirrectis auribue. Lit. — “With stretched ears.” — AIJ 
attention. * 

Ars eet cehre artevk Lat. — “ The art is to conceal 
the art.” — In every practical science, as in painting 
or acting for instance, the great effort of tlie artist 
is, to conceal from the spectator the means by 
which the effect is produced. 

Ars €st fine arte, cujus principium ett mentiri, medium 
lahorare, et finis mendkare. Lat.— -This is a most 
happy definition of tlie business of alchemy, or the 
vain search after the philosopher’s stone, — “ It is 
mi art without art, which has its beginning in false- 
hood, its middle in toil, and its end in poverty.” 

Artes konorabit. Lat. — ** He will honor the arts.” — 
Motto of the Ir. B. Colebaine. 

A soils ortu ad occasam. Lat.— “ From the rising to 
the setting of the sun." * 

Asperce facetice, ubt nimis ez vero traxere, acrem sui me-- 
moriam relinqmnt. Tacitvs. — “ A bitter jest, 
when the satire comes too near the truth, leav^ a 
sharp stii^ behind it.” — This experiment is always 
dan^ouB, but particularly when the shaff is 
levelled against high authorities. 

Aaperius nihil est kumxli cum surgii in altum, CtAV- 
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DIAN.— “ Nothing is more harsh than a low man 
raised to a certain height-”~This is sufficiently 
illustrated by our homely phrase, “ set a beggar 
on horseback,” &c. 

Aspettare e non venire, 

Stare in letto e non dormire, 

Sen servire e non gradire, 

Son ire cose da morire. Ital. Prov. — 

To expect one who does not come — to lie in bed 
and not to sleep — to serve and not to be advanced, 
are three things enough to kill a man.” * 

- A spiral pritno fortuna lahori. Vibgt. — " For- 

tune favours die beginning of our undertaking.” — 
It is a motive for continuing our exertions that we 
have succeeded at the outset. 

Law term. — “ He assumed— he took upon 
him to pay.”— An action on a verbal promise. 

Astra castra, namen, lumen. Lat. — “ The stars are my 
camp, the Deity is my light.” — This quibble, for 
such it is in the origin^ is taken as the motto of 
the E. of Balcaruas. 

Astra regunt homines, scd fcgit asira Seus. Lat.— 
“ The st-ars govern men, but God governs the 
stars." — This fornted at one time a proper an- 
swer to the self-named professors of judicial as- 
trology. 

A edions. Fr. — “ Groping.” — Often used, raetapho- 
rically speaking, of a man who studies witliout 
method, or who is guided by chance, in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. * 

A tort el a trovers. Fr. — ” At wrong and across."— 
At random. 

At 2)ulchrutn est digito monstrari ct dicier kic est. Per- 
siL's.— It is pleasing to be pointed at with the 
finger, and to have it said. There goes the man.” 
— In our several pursuits we are all actuated by a 
wish for notoriety. 


C 
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At sjpei ffdn Jtacto. Lat. — “ But is not broken.” 
of the Sc. £. of HoeetouK. 

Au bom S’oii. Fr. — “ To the just right.*’— Motto of 
the E. of Egbemont. 

Au bout de sm latin. Fr . — ** At the end of his latm." 
— Metaphorically used in speaking of a man who 
is run aground on a subject concerning which he 
pretends to possess much information. No doubt 
derived from the puzzling situation of an i^orant 
student undergoing an examination in latm, and 
who has learnt a few answers by rote : but these 
being exhausted be is literally Au bout de son 
tatin.* 

Au haul du compte. Fr.— At the end of the ac- 
count.”— After all. 

Aucior preti&ia faciu Lat. — “ The giver makes the 
gift more precious.” — Motto of the E. of Buck- 

lKGHA.MSHiaE. 

Aucuu cAemtn de Jleurs ne conduit d Ui gloire. La 
Foktaise.— “ The path that leads to glory, is 
never strewed with flowers.'' * 

Audacet fortuna jurat iimtdos^ne repcilii. Lat- — 
“ Fortune assists the bold, and repels the coward.” 
Intrepidity will often succeed under circumstan- 
ces, where timidity may produce a failure. 

Audacter et sincere. Lat — “ Boldly and sincerely.’* 
— Motto of the Earls of Powu and Clabe. 

— Audax omnia perpeii 

Gens humana ruii per vetilum et nefas. 

Horace. 

— “ Daring to every extent of guilt, the human 
race rushes to perpetrate every thing that is 
wicked and forbidden.” — ^This often forms a motto 
to some discourse or tirade against the wickedness 
of the age. 

Aade aligmd bretUks 6^yarw el carcere diguum, 
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Si vi$ etse aUquit — ProbiUis laudatvr et aiget. 

SimxAL , — 

“ Dare to do something worthy of transpoitatioQ 
and imprisonment, if you mean to be of conse- 
quence. Virtue is praised but starves.” — This is 
applied to the success of intrepid villainy, whilst 
virtue finds only a cold approbation. 

Audendo magnus iegihcr timor. Lucah. — ** Fear is 
often concealed by a show of daring.” — The coward 
blusters to disguise bis terrors. 

Au desespoir, Fr. — “ In despair.” — When by the 
rules of etiquette xm Fnglisltcaan ia sorry, &c. a 
Frenchman is au desespoir. * 

Audi alteram partem. Lat. Ihrov.— Hear the other 
party." — Listen to what is said on both sides, and 
then judge impartially. 

Judire tit operee pretium, Horacs.— “ It is wortli 
your while to hear.” — What I am about to disclose 
is worthy of your attention. 

dxiditA quereid. Law Phrase. — “ The complaint being 
heard.” — A writ which lies where a person has 
any thing to plead, without having a day in court 
to make his plea. 

-fudUque focfltur Apolh. Viaoii. — .'\nd Apollo 

liears wlien called upon.’’ — 'When the God of 
Poesy lias not been fruitlessly invoked. 

.4 fonds Fr. — ’* To the bottom." — I know the man 
ft fonds. — I understand his character thoroughly. 

Aula Regis. Lat. — “ The King’s Court.” — A Court 
which accompanied Uie King wherever he travel- 
led. 'riiis was the original of tlie present Court 
of King’s Bench. 

Au aller, Fr. — “ At the worst.” — Let the worst 
come to the worst. 

Au plmBiT fort de Dieu, Fr. — ** At the strm^ dispo- 
sal of God.” — Motto of E. EixmcuMBE. 

Aura popularts. Lat . — ** The popular breeze.” — The 
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gale of favour. He has caught the aura popula- 
ris — he has the middtude on his side. 

Aurea tncdiocrkas. Lat. — The golden mean” — 

happy Intermediate state between jminp and 
poverty. 

Avream quisqitis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret ohsoieti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidendd 

Sobrius auld. Horack. — 

“ Whoever is fond of the golden medium is serene, 
and exempted equally from the filth of an old 
mansion, and from the cares of a splendid court.” 
— The greatest share of human happiness is 
placed in the condition of mediocrity. 

Auribus teneo Iwpuyn. TnncxcE, — “ I hold a wolf by 
the ears.” — I know not how to quit or retain my 
hold with safety. — ^This is similar to our English 
phrase of •* catching a Tartar.” — The latter is 
supposed to arise from a trooper meeting a Tartar 
in the woods, and exclaiming that he had caught 
one. To the cxclasnation of his companions, 
“ Bring him along witli you,”— -the reply was, I 
can't — Tljcn come yourself, — “He won't let me.” 
The meaning of each is to represent a man grap- 
pling with such a diiliculty, that he knows not 
how to advance or to recede. 

Auri tiftcra Janies. Viroil — “ The accursed thirst of 
gold.” — See the phrase at lengdi, Quid mn tnor- 
tnlia pectora, &c. 

Auro pitlsajdes, auro venalia jurat 

Aitrum lex sequiiur, mox sine Icgc pudor. 

Prop. — 

“ By gold all good faith has been banished ; by 
gold OUT rights are abused: tl*e luw itself follows 
gold, and soon there will be an end of every 
modest regtrainC — ^Tlie spirit of venality appear.s 
to have lo seaed all the bonds of society. 
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Attrum e stercore. Lat. — Gold from dui^.” — Valu- 
able knowledge extracted from literary rubbish. 

Awwa omnes victd jam piefaU coluni. Paoj?.— “ Ali 
men now worship gold, all other reverence being 
done away.” — The age is become so venal, that 
nothing is respected but wealth and its possessors. 

Aurum potahile. Lat. — “ Liquid or drinkable gold.” 
—Some quacks in ancient times pretended that 
they could form, by a solution of this metal, a 
• panacea, or a medicine which should cure aD tlis- 
eases. The phrase is now applied to draughts 
of a difterent kind, such as are generally prescribed 
by orthodox ministers for the cure of political 
heresies. 

Aaspicium melioris ccvi. Lat.— “ A pledge of better 
times.” — Motto of the D. of St. AiBas's. 

Anssitol dit <msit6tfait. Fr. Pro.— “ No sooner said 
than done. 

Aut amat, aut edit muster; nii csi (eriium. Syrus.— 
A woman either loves or hates : there is no me* 
dium.’’— Her passions are ever in extremes. 

Autant en emporte Ic vent. Fr — So mucli the wind 
carries away.” — This is all idle talk. 

Aut Casar, aut nullus- Lat.— “ He will be C.bsae or 
nobody." — He will either reach the first station or 
not exist. 

Aut insanit homo, aut versus Jacit. Horace. — “ The 
man is either mad, or he is making verses.”— 
Either the man has lc»t bis reason, or he has been 
bitten by a frantic poetaster. 

Aut nmquam tentes aut perfee. Lat. — “ Either never 
atempt, or 3Ccoxn£dish.”— Motto of the D. of 
Dorset and V. Sackvieie. 

Auto da Sp. — “ An act of faitli.” — The name 

f iven in Spain mid Portugal to the burning of 
ews and heretics for the love of God ! 
c 3 
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Auin^ms ocfwf. )Fr.-— ♦* Formerly acquitted/'— A 
pl«a which the culprit sUrtes that he has been 
tried for the same offmce, and found not guilty. 

Juttmnus-^Libiima qut^slvs acerhes. Hor.— •“ I'he 
autumn is the han'est of greedy death/’ — It has 
always been considered as the most unhealthy 
season. 

Aut omeere aiw< tnori. Lau — “ Death or victory." — 
Motto of the D. of Kent. 

AuxU'm kwintUa Jirtaa consenms facii. Laberius.* — 
UniMi gives firmness and solidity to the humblest 
aids/’ — Small states, when they coalesce with 
unanimity, are strong in their means. The most 
powerftil coalitions will on the contrary moulder 
away from disunion. 

Avalanche. Fr.— The lat^e and increasing ball of 
snow, which froquently rolls destruction down the 
sides of the Alps, and other high mountains. 

Avtder des coulcwres. Fr. — “ To swallow snakes.''— 
He who is obliged to put up with insults is said to 
avaler des coul^vres. We say much in the same 
sense a toad-eater. 

Avec de la verfu, de la capacite, ^ uw home conduite 
Von pent etre mtupportablc ; les mameres que Von 
ni^lige comme dc pefites chosen sont souvent ce qui 
fait que leg hommes d^cident de vous e» bien ou c« 
mal. La Bruvebe. — “ With \irtue, capacity, and 
good conduct a man may yet be insupportable : 
certain modes of beiiaviour which are often ne- 
glected as beneath notice, are what frequently 
make the world judge well or ill of you.” 

A verbis Ugis non est revedendum. I^t. Law Maxim. 
— ” There is no departing from the wewds of the 
law/’ — ^Tbe Judges are not to make any mter* 
pretation contrary to the express wonU of the 
statute. 

Aviewh pr^mado emo, vendm vinagre. Prov. 
— " After having cried up their wine, they sell 
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us vmegar/’ — TI ms proverb is strongly ^lica- 
ble to those who, having pre-excittsi attention, are 
the mere ridiculous from their falling off in per- 
formance. 

A vinculo wafriwonit. Lat.-— From the cbtun or tie 
of marriage.” 

Avi numerantur atorum. Lat. — “ I follow a long train 
of ancestors. ’ — Motto of L. Guantlst. 

Avi$e la fin. Fr. — “ Consider the end.” — Motto of 
the Sc. E. of Cassius. 

Avito firet honore. Lat. — “ He flourishes with here- 
ditary honors.” — WitJj honors transmitted from 
his ancestry. The Motto of the M. of Btjte. 

Aymes loyctuU. Fr. — “ Love loyalty.” — The Motto of 
the M. of WiKCUESTER. 

B. 

Bailler «« corneil^s. Fr.-~“ To be gaping at the 
crows.” — Generally applied to a man who stands 
idly staring, instead of directing his attention to 
the proper object. • 

Basis virtutum conslaiiiia. l>at.'— Steadiness is the 
fotmdation of all virtues.” — Motto of V. Hbee- 

FORD. 

Basiardus nullius est fi^ns, tutf filius populi. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ A bastard is the sou of no man, or 
the son of the people.” — A bastard being torn 
out of marriage, his father is not known by the 
law. He is therefore, in law, no man's issue, it 
being regarded as uncertain from whom he is de- 
scended. 

jBoftrc le pavi. Fr. — “ To tread the pavement.” — An 

idle bachelor who without any settled residence 
runs foe streets in quest of pleasure, <nr of a din- 
ner, is said to battre le pave. * 

Beati tnonocuit w regime C(BCorvnu Lat.— Happy 
one eyed in the country of blinds.” — An advan- 
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‘tSge that periiaps has more extension in ^e meta- 
jriiorical than in the material sense. * 

Beau monde. Fr. — Tl»e gay world/’—Tlie world ol' 
fashion. 

Beaux esprifs. Fi. — “ Gay spirits "—Men of wit. 

tuol dir borsct che piange. Ital. 
Prov, — “ Tlje smiles of a pretty woman are the 
tears of the purse." — The latter roust be drained 
to ensure the continuance of the former. 

Bella i liQUxda hclla! Lat. — Wars! horrid wars!” 
—Motto of the Tt. Baron Lisle. 

Bella matroms detestata. Horace. — “ Wars detested 
by matrons" — ^by orphans, widows, &c. — by all 
but ambitious ministers, commissaries, contrac* 
tors, et id genus ornne. 

Bella nullos hahkura triwnplm. Lucan. — " Wars, in 
which there can be no real triumph," — Applied by 
the poet to the civil wars of Rome, where victory 
over fellow-citizens ivas a cause for sorrow rather 
chan triumph. 

BcUum internecinum. Lat.— “ A war of mutual de- 
struction.” — A war to be continued until one or 
other of the conteodiog parties be ruined or ex- 
terminated. 

Bellwm Tiec tmenduni, nec proeocanduui. Pliny. — 

“ War is neither to he timidly shunned, nor un- 
justly to be provoked.” 

Beneficia dare qui nescit, injusti' petit. Lat. Prov. — 
“ He who knows not how to confer a kindness, 
has not the right to ask any for himself." 

Bene^ia usque co leeta sunt dum videnlur exsolvi posse ; 
vJ>i ‘muttum antevewre, pro gratia odium redditur. 
Tacitus. — “ Benefits are so far acceptable, as the 
receiver thinks he may make an adequate return ; 
but, when they ext^d that point, hatred is re- 
turned instead of thanks."— A man hates to be 
indebted for a fevour which he knows he cannot 
repay. 
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Ber^Jicium accipere Ubertatem vendere est. Labe^iius. 
— “ To receive a benefit is to sell your liberty,” — 
This is a phrase very often used ; it is however 
but partially and circumstantially just. The sense 
of obligation is however not rarely a painful tie 
upon the feeling mind. 

Benejiciuni iatito no» datur. Lat. Jus. Ant. — “ Ko 
benefit can be conferred on him who will not ac- 
cept it.'** 

— niimnuitum decorat Stiadela Vcmisfjue. Hob. — 
— “ The Goddess of Beauty and Persuasion favour 
the suit of the rich man.” 

The Goddess of Persuasion forms his train, 
And Venus decks the well be-money’d swain.” 

pRASCiS. 

Bene siamico fecerls, ne pigeal fecisse, 

Utpotivspudeatsinonfeeeris. Plautus. 

— “ If you have acted kindly to yonr friend, do 
not regret that you have done so, as yoti should 
rather be ashamed of having acted otherwise.*’ 

Benigna numine. Lat. — “ By the favour of Provi- 
dence.” — is the motto of the founder of the 
house of Chath.au. 

£en}gnu3 etiam dandi cnusaM cog}1at. Lat Prov--— 
“ Even the benevolent in:m reflects on the cause 
of giving.” — sphere is but little merit in inconsi- 
derate bounty. 

hien vieneSi $i rienes solo, Sp. Prov. — “ Thou co/aest 
well if thou coinest alone,” — Spoken of a mis* 
fortune. 

Bis dat, <fut cita dat. Lat. Prov. — “ He gives twice 
who gives soon.” — A promptitude in giving 
heightens a favour which may be depreciated by 
delay. 

Bis est gralvm quod opus esit si vUro offeras, Lar. 
prov. — That whicli is iwcessary is doubly grate- 
ful, if you joffbr it of jour own accord.” — Sponta- 
neous bounty is ever most acceptable. 
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£it^gm tmat atm « m hd,-^ W« 

taut Uin vm frwod tmb hd ailti^.”--W« most 
•mt&iae ti]£ of oUherSt if we wit^ out own 

to be fomveR.-^e who to fiwi a friend 

without fxuJts will never have my. 

Bis peccare in hello non licet. Lat. Prov. — It is not 
permitted to err twice in war/' — In bostik <^>era> 
tions, an error is to be prevented by as nmch cau- 
tion, as if it were irretrievable. 

Bis vincU qui $e vincit in tu-lorid. Svatfs. — “ He con- 
quers twice who conquers himself in victory." — 
He conqviers his enemy by his valour, and subdues 
himself by bis moderation. 

Bfanc-bcc. Fr.— A raw inexperienced yoatli." 

BteotAm in cra.txo jttrares tu-re natum. Horace.— 
You would swear that he was born m die thick 
air of the Boeotians." — ^The people of the Greek 
province of Boeotia were proveibUUy remarkable 
for their atupkiity. 

Bond Jide. Lat. — “ In good faith." — Actnally, in 

reality. 

Bona malts porta non runt, efiam pari Tiufiiero; net 
Uetitia Vila nttnimo nuerore pensanda. Pliwy.— 
I'he enjoyments of this liie are not equal to its 
evda, even if equal iu number, lltere is at the 
same time no joy which cao be wi'tgbed against 
the smallest degree of grief or pain. — 'fim is the 
sentiment of a melancholy man. It must how- 
ever be generally admitt^, that the compunc- 
tious visitings” of human life are such as to out- 
weigh its most valued enjoyments. 

Benttnm remncmsiiffttN/o pessma est. Smos . — ** The 
too (xmstant use even of good ia htmtftil.'' 

— We should restrain ourselves so as to me, but 
not to aimse our enjoymenta. 

Bm muiuctus witin. Fr. Prov. — “ A good 

sa a bad iieighbour.'’'--*One of ‘die pt^ular 
satires on the professors of law. 
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Bon gi^ md a goad or 

^Whekber die party wUb k or not, mlent vden$t 
or 83 vre find it in some of the old £ 1 ^^ drama- 
tists, will he, niU ht. 

Bon Jour, bonne oeuvre. Tt. — A good day, a good 
work,*’-->‘Thb corresptmds with the English jvo- 
verb — “ The better day, the better deed.” 

Botti pastorii est t<mdere pecus, non deglubere. Sna- 
TOSius- — “ It is the part of a good she^ierd to 
shear his dock, but not to day them.” — This is a 
political maxim now grown out of use. The best 
minister at present is the man who can extort the 
DJOTt money from, not be who imposes the least 
biirtheiw on, the people. 

Boats luuet, qulsquis pepercerit malit. He 

hurts the good, who spares the bad*” 

Bonii quod bene Jit hand peril. Platit. — “ The kind- 
ness, which is best^ed on the good, is nevar 
losu” 

Borme bouche. Fi . — “ A nice morsel — a delicate bit,” 
— Something reserved as a gratifiraiioa. 

J5ortfi« ^ belle atsez. Fr.— “ Good and handsome 

enough.” — The motto of E. FauconaERS. 

Bonne rhnwmee vaut mieux que ceinture dorie. Fr. 
Prov.— “ A good name is better than a girdle of 
gold.” — It is preferable to wealth or splendour. 

Bonum est fugienda aspicere m alieno malo. Srnm. 
— ** It is well for those who can infer from the 
misibrtunes of others what are the thi^ which 
they should avoid.” — ^In this case, without suffer- 
^ adversi^, they ae(|nire that jmidenoe whk^ it 
inculcates. 

Boauta magis earendo qmem fruendo eemitur, lot. 
prov. — “ That which is good is descried more 
stroo^y ia its absmee than in its tsMoymeat.”— > 
Shftki^emre has this aaxim 

most admirablv. 
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“ That which we have we prize not the wi>rdi ; 

" But being lack’d and lost — why then we rate 
its value." 

Bontm mrrmum, quo Undimiu omnes^ Lucretius. 

“ That supreme good to which we all aspire.” 

Boulez en aeant. Fr.—“ Push forward,*’ — Motto of 
die Ir. E. of Baeiltiiore. 

Brave comme son kpce. Fr.— “ As brave as his sword." 

• — Applied to those whose constitutional courage 

retulera them as insensible to dmtger as the weapon 
they use.* 

Brevis esse laboTo^ ohscurus fa. Lat. — “ 1 labour to he 
short, and I become obscure.” Thus rendered 
into French by Boileau, “ J'evite d'itre long et je 
deviens obscur.” — A phrase applied to authors, who, 
aiming at terseness, leave so much unexplained as 
to become obscure to their readers. 

Brutum fuUnen. Lat. — “ A harmless thunderbolt,’* — 
A loud but iocdectual menace. A law which is 
not respected or obeyed. His discoiv^ie was a 
mere drutwn it was “ full of sound and 

fury, signifying nothing.” 


C. 


CacoHhess Gr. — isterally “ an evil habit or custom." 
—It is never quoted alone, but always in combina- 
doa widx some other word, as in the three instances 
which follow. 

Cacoetkes A rage f<w collecting— also for 

cenauring." * 

Cacoetkes loquendi . — “ A rage for speaking."— A wish 
or itching frequently to speak in public. 

Caedethes seribendi. — ** An itching for writing.’*— He 
has Caedethes soriben^. He is an errant scrib-. 
bier, 
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Coda imo €6 hijo de ms ohras. Span. — Every man 
is the child of his deeds.”— We judge of a man by 
his deeds. In French : A I'a^uvre on connait I’ar^ 
tisan* 

Cadit qixagtio. Lat. — ** The question falls or drops to 
the ground.”— If matters be as stated, Cadk quas- 
tio, the point at issue will not admit a ^rther dis> 
cusslon. 

Ceeca inoidia est, nec quidquam aliud scit quam detrec- 
iare virtutes^ Livy. — “ Envy is blind, and she 
lias no other quality but that of detracting from 
virtue.” 

Caeus nonjudicat de colore. Lat, — “ The blind do not 
judge of colors.”* 

Caiami/wtw esi animus futvri anxrus. Seneca.— 
“ Dreadful is the state of that mind, which is deeply 
concerned for the future.” 

Canipos ubi Trya fuit. Lucan.—** The fields where 
once stood Troy.” — Equally applicable to the ruins 
of PalrajTa, and other splendid relics of ancient 
grandeur,* 

Candida pax homineSt trux decel ira feras, Ovrn.— • 
“ Ftur peace becomes men ; ferocious anger should 
belong to beasts.” 

CanAidi ef constanter. Lat. — Candidly and constant- 
ly.” — Motto of tlie E. of Coventry. 

Candidx secure, Lat. — " Honesty is the best policy.” 
— Motto of L. Lynepocu. 

Candor dot viribus alas, Lat . — ** Truth ^ve wii^ to 
strength.” — The motto of die Ir. K of Bbeve- 

DERE, 

CarUabk vacuus coram latrone viator. Juv. — " The 
empty traveller will sing before the robber.” — If 
poverty has its inconveniences, it also its inde-^ 
pendence and security. 
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Ci^api4. Koi^ EV. — “ Fnott Iwad to #»ot,'’-~Tte 
aiodi^ my, Btfitsdm ** From foot 

toiteail.* 

Copof. Law Lat — “ You may take.” — A writ to au- 
tiiorise die capture tidting of the deEeadwt. It 
is divided into two sorts, viz. 

C<^ai4u ad retpo^iendtm.—'^* Vott take to nsw'er.” — 
A writ issuinj; to take the defendant ftn* the pur- 
pose of making him answerable to the plaintiff; 
and 

Cnjpias od saiisfacienduvu — ** You take to satisfy.” — 
A writ of execution after judgment, empowering 
the officer to take and detain the body of the 
defendant until satia&ction be made to the {dais- 
tiff. 

Coptus t£ nidore stuB pulat Hie cuHna. Jcvkhai.. — 
“ He thmks that yon are takes with the smell of 
his kitchen.*’ — He is inclined to regard you as a 
parasite. 

Cttpat mortuum. Lac . — ** ‘Hie dead head.”~ln cbe* 
mistry, the ashes remaining in the crodble.— Figu- 
ratively, “ the worthless remains.” 

Caput vtundi. Lac.““ The head of the world.'*— 'Aii- 
ciest Rome was thus designated. The Roman 
<^b(dics apply it to modern Rome in a difterenr 
sense. See Vrbisetorbis.* 

Cam ai mio euor fu eei, 

Cid ch’e il eoie agii occki ntiei. Jtal. — ” Thou an 
as dear to iny heart as the sim to ray eyes." — Gray 
has said : 

Dear as the light that visits these sad orbs, 

“ De«c mi the drops Umt warra this heu:t.” 

Caret pertcvdo, mietiavi tutus caret. Syrus.— •“ He is 
most ftree from doitger, who, even when safe, is on 
Insgaaid." — A proverb whi^ very l^pUy dlus- 
tnutoi the advaBU^es arising ftom v ^ Ii mc e. 

Cartf— ■ U to# mmieo o strotaiaUh XtaL If AcauvxLU. 
— ** Win your et»my or dia p atch him.’'* 
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joy the present day, as distnistiag tbat wki^ is to 
follow."— This is one of the maxims of the Spicu- 
rean school, which recommended, but no doubt 
unwisely, the immediate enjoyment of .jileasuTe, in 
preference to remote speculation. 

Carte Hanche. Fr. — A blank sheet of paper.” — 
To give carte hlancke to a man, is to allow him to 
do what he pleases. F^ratively, a bki^ paper 
is given to him, upon .whii^ he may wri&e be 
chases.* 

Car tel ext «o<re plaisir. Ft.— “ For such is our plea- 
sore." — -This was anciently the form of a r^:al or- 
dinance, under tJxe Norman line. It is now used, 
but in an ironical sense, to mark some act of de- 
spotic authority. 

CiiscM eat santis quern dot acara nuinu;. Lat. Med. 
Aphor. — "Cheese to be whoiesotoeshMiU be given 
wrtli a sparing hand."* 

Cassie iutUsimo virtux. Lat.— "Virme is the safest 
shield." — Motto of M. CiioLwoNnxLsr. 


Caxtrant aftos, ut iilrros snos, per k graciCes, offcno adipe 
st^arcianl. Jovios.— " They castrate the books 
oi other men, in order d>tt wHh the fet of their 
works they may lard their own lean voluimes." — 
— Applied to plagiattsu, in whose works whatever 
is good is found to be stolen. 

C<w««, tpann seepe transit, afiquaruio invenit. Lat. Prov. 
— “ Hhn whom the chance feetpiently over, 
it at some time finds.’* — 71ie contintiaaee of good 
fortune forms no ground of ultimate security. 
" The pitcher may go often to the web,'** &c. 

CoiKM et origo cst materia neg^iu Xal, Liw Maxnn. 
— “ The cause and b^inning is the mattw of the 
biisiaeas." — Every man l»s a right to enter mto a 
tavern, and every lovd to distrain hia tenants’ 
beasts ; bttt if in ^ former case ariat ensue*, or 
if in the latter the laodhurd kills the distewned, 
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the law will infer that they entered for these pin"- 
poses, and deem them trespassers from the be* 
ginning. 

Causa latet, cm est notissiriuu Ovin. — “ The cause is 
nrapped in darkness, but the effect is most notori- 
ous.” — This is a phrase very frequently used in 
political discussion, when a dangerous measure is 
imfathered by any responsible person. 

Cautimis is in re plus quant persona. Lat. Jus. Antiq. 
— “ Goods are better sureties than the debtor’s 
person.”— *It is safer for the security of his credit 
to have the property, than responsibility of the 
debtor.* 

Cautus enim metuUfovcam lupus, accipiterque 
Susjtecios laqueos, ^ operium mihtus Mmum. 

Horace.—- 

The wolf (Nice cautioned by experience dreads 
the pitfall, the hawk suspects tlie snare, and the 
kite tlie covered hook.’* 

For wily wolves the fatal pitfall fear, 

" Kites dy the bait, and hawks the latent snare.” 

Francis. 

Even animals learn to avoid that, by which they 
ret^a sense of having been bjured. 

Cave a signatis. Eat. — “ Bcwaie of those who are 
mark^.” — This is generally applied to those who 
are afflicted w’ith some natural deformity; who are 
generally observed to be more wicked and mali- 
cious than other people, as tliey wlio endeavour to 
cover their bodily de^ts and to find compensation 
for these disadvantages, and for this purpose they 
torture their minds, as well as in order to keep on 
the defensive against the ridicule to which they see 
themselves exposed. — Here I should quote that : 
Crine ruber, niger ore, krems pede, lumtne hesus, 
rem magnam prestos Zoile « bonus cs. — “ Red- 
hmred, black-monthed, lame, squint-eyed : it is a 
w(mder, Zoilus, if thou art a good man-”* 
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Caveat actor. Lat. Law Maxim. — “ Let tie actor or 
doer beware.” — I^et him look to the consequences 
of his own conduct. If a landlord gives an acquit- 
tance to his tenant for the rent which is last due, 
the presumption is, that all rent in arrear has been 
duly discharged. 

Caveat cmptor. Lat. — “ Let the buyer beware.” — Let 
the person concerned be on his guard. 

Cavendo lutus. Lat. — “ Safe by caution.”— The motto 
of the house of Cavundish. 

Caven'ium est ne major pccnti, guam culpa, stl ; ne 
iisdem dc caunis alii plcclanlur, alii ne appellentur 
guidcin. Cicero. — “ Care should be taken in all 
cases, that the punishment do not exceed the 
guilt : and also that some men may not suffer for 
offences, which, when committed by others, are 
allowed to pass with impunity^'’ 

Cedant arma togee, concedat laurea lingua. Cic.— 
“ Let arms yield to the gown, (it is to the laiv or 
^tke ) and the laurel give way to the tongue.” — 
The power of eloquence is sometimes superior to 
military force. 

Cede Deo. Iwit. Virotl. — Y ield to Providence.” 
Submit where all opposition must be vain. 

Cede rejmgnanii : cedendo victor nbilis. Ovin. — ‘'Yield 
to the opposer ; by yielding you will obtain the 
victory.” — There are circumstances vmder which 
a prudent concession is equal to an advantage 
gained over your opponent. 

Cedite Romani scriptores, ceditc Graii. Lat. — ‘*Y'ield 
yc Roman, and yield ye Greek writers."— Y'ield 
to a competitor who outweighs you all. This 
is a quotation generally employed in an ironical 
sense. 

Ceja va sans dire. Fr.— It passes without requiring 
mention.*’ — It follows of course.* 

Celuuld est le miewc servi, qui n’a pas besoin de mettre 
les mains des aatres ou 6o«t de ses bras. Rocs- 
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The man is best served, who has no 
occasion to put the hands of others at the end of 
his arms-*’ — ^There is no maxim more just or more 
useful in common life, than this, that whatever a 
man can personally accomplish, he should never 
leave to be transacted by another person- 

Celni ^ a trwve un boa. gendre, a gagne un fils ; 
mais celai out «n a rencontrS un tnownis, a perdu 
une fills. Fr. — “ The man who has found a got)d 
son-in-law, has gained a sun ; but he who has met 
with a bad one, has lost a daughter." 

Celui qui deeore la substance du psurre, y trouve d la 
fin un os qui i'etraagle. Fr. — “ He who devours 
die substance of the poor, will find in it at lengrfi a 
bone to choke him.” — The great mass of the low 
and humble may be for a lime exhausted by op- 
pression; but tlieir ttngeance is generally hurled 
in the eud at the head of their oppressor. 

Ce&M r^Rtroftl tons let defauts., serait moins 
ilotgni de plaire d tons let homines, que cdxd qui 
potsederait touict let vertus. Fr. — “ The man 

uniting in himself every defect would be more 
likely to find favour in the world, than the man 
possessed of every virtue.”— The former would 
stand exempt from that share of envy, which U 
ever attendant on superior merit. 

CeUu qui te defail de son (nen arant qvt de mourir, se 
prepare d 6icn souffrtr. Fr, — “ He who parts 
with his pre^rty before his death, prepares him- 
self for much suffering,” — He will have to en- 
counter a degree of insolent neglect, which he 
might have avoided by keeping his property at lu's 
own disposal. 

Ce mande eetfdein de /otts, et qvin'm veiUpas voir, 

Doit se renfermer teul, et caster son fnirok. 

BoaBAU.-*- 

This world is full of nasdme&t aod he ndm irould 
not wish to see one, must not otdj sliut Uonelf 
idone, but also bresjt his lookiag-|^as&." 
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Ce n'est |jas itre hien aUe que de rvre. St Evrs- 
&COKP. — “ jLatighing is not always a proof that the 
mind is at ease, or in composure.*’ 

Cenestfait. Fr. — It is ail over.*’ C’en est fait de 
lui. He is a ruined man 

Cent' ore di malicoKM non pagaw m <juattrim di debito. 
Ital. Prov. — “ A hundred hours of vexation wiJ! 
not pay one farthing of debt.” 

Ce qaifait qu'on n^est pas content de sa condhuMi cest 
Vidce chimeritp/e q\te ton se forme du bonftmr d’a«trui. 
Fr. — “ What makes many perso^jS discontented 
with their condition, is the absurd idea which they 
form of the happiness of otlmrs.” 

Ce gut manque aux orateurs en profondeur, 

/is vous le donncnt cn ionguettr. 

MowssauiBt;.— 
“ What the orators want in depth, they give you in 
length,*' — This cutting remark, we must say, was 
never more applicable than, with a lew splendid 
exceptions, to the British senators. 

Ce qu’on nomme liberalite, n’est souvent que la vanile de 
donner, me novs amcnw m*e«ar que ce que nous don- 
noM. PocKEroucArri,T — “ That which is called 
liberality is frequently nothing more than the va- 
nity of giving, of which we are more fond, than of 
the thing given.” 

Ce qxd viefii par la fute, s'en va par Ic tambour. Fr. 
Prov. — “ What comes by the flute goes by the 
drum.” — " Easily gotten — easily gone,” 

Cernit omnia Detis cindex. Ijat. — “ There is an 

avenging God who sees all.” 

Certiorari. Lat. Law Max.— To be made lacsre wr- 
tjuru*’ — A writ issuing to order the record of a 
cause to be brought before a superior court. 

CerUm pete Jmetn. Lat , — '* Aim at a sure end.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Wicxiow. 
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Ces discoitrs, it tit eroi, stmifori heaux dans wn litre. 
Boileai.u — “ All this would do very well for a 
book,” j. e. — It is very showy in theory, but not 
reducible to practice. 

Ce sont tmjours les fitentvriers qui font des grander 
chose$i et non poc les souverains de grands empires. 
MoKTEsauiEtj. — “ It is only adventurers that pec* 
form great actions, and not the sovereigns of large 
empires.” — This is a maxim which the comraeirce- 
ment of the nineteenth century has elucidated, even 
beyond the expectation of its author. 

Ceseanie cousd, cestal et pectus. Lac Law Maxim. 
— “ When the cause is removed, die effect must 
cease to follow." — Thus tlic release of a debt is a 
discharge also of die execution. 

C’esl id le diabU. Fr. Fhrase. — “ There is the devil." 
—There lies the whole difficulty. 

C'est la prospSritS qui donne les amis, mats e'esi l’ad‘ 
versite yui les eproute. Fr. — “ It is prosperity 
that gives us friends, but it is adversity that tries 
them." 

Cest la source des combats des philosophes, dont les 
uns ont fris d tdche d'ileccr I'komrae, en dSccu~ 
vranf ses grandeurs, et les aulres de Vahaisser en 
reprheniant ses misercs. Pascal.— “ This is the 
origin of the disputes of philosophers, one class of 
whom have undertaken to raise man by displaying 
his greatness, and the other to debase liim by shew- 
ing his miseries.** 

Cest le ph'e aux ecus. Fr. Phrase. — “ He is the father 
of die crowns. "—He is the monied man- 

Cest le ton qui fait la tnusique. Fr. — •* It is the tone 
that makes the music." — By this it is intimated, 
that as much depends on the lone and manner in 
which words are employed on certain occasions, as 
on the words themselves, 
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C'est pour 1‘ackever de fmrtdre. Fr. Phrase. — “ Thw 
is to finish his picture.”— This phrase is always 
used metaphorically, and means to complete a 
man’s ruin ; or perhaps we might say, to give 
him the last stroke^ We must not confound 
Vachever de peindre with achever de le peindre, 
wliich means to finish picture in the literal 
sense. * 

C'est tine aiUre cho^e. Fr. Phrase. — “ It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing.” — The facts completely differ from the 
the statement. 

C’est une hague an doigU Fr. Phrase, — “ It is a ring 
on your finger.”— It is as good as ready money. 

C'est me grande folte de vouloir etre sage tout seul. 
Rociicfoccault. — I t is a great folly to think of 
being wise alone.” — None but a fool can suppose 
that he has a monopoly of good sense. 

C'est uii SQt a vxngt-qwslre carats. Fr. Phras€.--“He 
is a fool of twenty-four carate.”— Hie folly is abso- 
lutely witliout any aUoy* 

Cenx qui n’ament pas mt rarement dc grnndes joies ; 
ccHX qui ament ont souteni de grandes tristesse!,. 
Fr. Prov. — Those who do not love, seldom feel 
great enjoyments ; those who do love, are fre- 
quently liable to deep sorrows." 

Chacun d son gout. Fr. Phrase. — “ Every man to 
his taste.” — A proverbial remark in every lan- 
guage on the prevailing diversity of choice and 
opinion. 

Chacun dit du hien de son c<e«r, et personae n’en ose 
dire de son esprit. Rochefoucault.— “ Every 

man speaks of the goodness of his heart ; but 
no man dares to S])eak in die same maimer of his 
wit.” 

Chacun cn parlicdier »fu< tromper et Hre trompe : 
personne n'a tromp^ lout le monde, et tout le monde 
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»’« tromph personnel BocHoims. — “Ewyindi- 
'vvdual may ^ceive and be deceived ; but uc> 
person has ^ceived the whole world, nor has the 
whole world ever deceived any person.” 

Cha^ue natkm doit se gowoerner selon le hcsoin de ses 
offMTt&ei la conversation du &ten fniblic. Fr. — 
“ Every nation ought to govern itself according 
to the necessity of its aflairs, and the preserva- 
tion of the public weal.” — ^These being best 
known to the nation concerned, no other country 
or government can with justice or propriety in- 
terfere, unless it finds its own interests endan- 
ga%d. 

Chasse-cousiH. Fr.— “ Chace-cousin.” — Bad wine, such 
as is given for the purpose of driving away poor 
velatiom. 

Chateaux, en Espegne. Fr.— •* Castles in Spain.” — 
Castles in the air. When Napoleon fancied he 
should establish his domution in Spain, he was 
literally building cfmteaux en Etpagne. * 

Chat ichaude craint feau /wide. Fr. Prov. — “ A 
scalded cat dreiids cold water.” — This is a saying 
rather more pregnant than the English, A burnt 
clald dreads tlie fire.” 

Che/ d’oeuerv- Ft.-~“ A master-piece," — An unri- 
valled performance. 

Che sard- Ital. Prov.—** Whatever will be, will 
be."— This proverb, which savours so strongly of 
the doctrii^ of fatalism, has, for some unknown 
reason, been chosen as the motto of the house of 
Bedford. 

CkevaUer ^Industrie. Fr. — A knight of industry." 
— A man who lives by ii^enioua Mtd persevering 
fraud : a sharper. 

Chevaux de/rize. Fr. Miliu Term.— Stakes sharpened 
at each end, and fa^tended by the middle across 
each other to stop the progress of cavnlry. 
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XtXta voTs Svm titn irapk iXtiffov km xeiXi;, Chiliai pote 
chuli m* pora aleism kai cheilee. Gr. — “ A thou- 
sand mirfortunea may be betri’een the cup and the 
lip.”— One of the worthies of antiquity had been 
told by an oracle, that he should never taste a^n 
the wine of his ceDars. Determined for once to 
convince the oracle of untruth, he ordered a cup 
to be Ailed, and was on the point of quaihng it, 
when he heard that a wild boar was rooting up 
his vines. He dashed the cup from his hand, 
heedlessly went out to attad; the spoiler of his 

f arden, and was killed by the ferocious animal : 
ence the proverb. * 

Chi lingua ha a Roma va. Ital. — “ With a tongue in 
your mouth you will find your way to Rome.” * 

Chi mat eomincia peggio ^nisce. Ital. — “ Bad begin- 
ning, worse end.” • 

Chi non ha tesla abhia gombe. Ital.— “ Let your legs 
save your head.” * 

Chi non sa niente, non dubita di niente, Ital. Prov. — 
“ He who knows nothing, doubts of nothing.” 
Scepticism and curiosity arc the great springs of 
knowledge ; but ignorance, on the contrary, is 
found to go hand in hand with credulity. 

Chi pecora si fa il lupo sc la mnngia- Ital. — “ He 
who makes a sheep of himself becomes a prey to 
file wolf.” — Nothing is worse than yielding to 
overbearing people ; they seldom fail to devour 
tile simple and good, who permit themselves to be 
dect'ived. Let a person be ever so weak, he will 
succeed if he resists with energy, whilst he is sure 
to become the victim, if he trusts to his generosity 
and his clemency. * 

Chi pensa male sptsso Findovina. Ital. — “He who 
suspects bad intentions ofien guesses right.’' — He 
who forms a bad opinion of maidtind is but too 
olbsn correct. * 
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Chi serve U comune serve nessuno. Ital. — *' The ser- 
vant of the public is nobody’s servjuit.’' — Or iu 
another sense ; the public is an ungratefhl mas- 
ter. * 

Chi t’ha offeso non it pcrdonera mai. Ital. Prov.-*-“ The 
man who has offended you ■will never forgive 
you.”— There are some men who can never be re- 
conciled to a person whom they have knowingly 
injured. 

Cki tifacarczzcpiii die non suolo, 

0 f*ka ingannato, o ingannar ti vnolc. Ital. — 

He that is kinder to you than usual, either has 

cheated you or intends to do it.” ** 

Chi ta piano ta sano, chi va adagio ta lontano. Ital. — 
He who goes gently goes safely and goes far.” 

Chi vml vada, ch\ non tiiol mand'i. Ital. — “ If you 
tvish a thing to be done, <io if yourstif ; if you do 
not wish it to be done let some one eke do it.”—* 
tn affairs of moment rvly not ot^ others.* 

Ciencia es locum si buen jcmso »o la aira. Span. Prov. 
— " Science or learning is of little use, if it be 
not under tlie direction of good sense.” 

Cio che Dio cuolc, to toglio. Ital. — ** What God wills, 

1 will.” — Motto of L. DoaMiB. 

C'meres credis cururc sepvUos-^ Lat.— ‘‘ Do you think 
tliat the ashes of the dead can by this be affected V‘ 
— Do you think that they feel sensible of the re- 
gard or contempt of the living ? 

Citius vend 2>ericulum cum couicnmilur. LABEaius. — 
“ Danger arrives tlie sooner, when it is despised.” 
—The false contempt of an enevny naturally leads 
to insecurity. 

Civitas eu aufem in libertalc est jmita, quos auIs siui 
eiriius, non cjr ulteno arbitrio pendet. Livy.— 
Tljat state alone is free wlueh rests uptm its own 
strength, and depends not on the arbitrary will of 
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- another,"— Whatever may be the interna] ctoietitu- 

tion of a state, its freedom can be no more than a 
shadow, if it is subjected in any way to a foreign 
interference. 

Clarior e tmebris. I*at. — ** More bright from obscu- 
rity.” — The motto of the Ir. E.of Miltown. 

C/ausTim Jrcgft. Law I^it. — “ lie broke througii tlie 
enclosure.” — A name given by a fiction of law to 
an action for debt, in which such a trespass is sup- 
{losed to have taken place. 

(\slUm miki vires, Lat.— “ My strength is from 

Heaven.”— Motto of V. Ranklagh. 

Cccluin non animuu mutant qui transmare citrrunt. 

Horack. — 

Those who cross the seas change their climate, 
blit not their mind.”— This maxim of the poet is 
meant to enforce, that weak minds can derive but 
little advantage from the survey of foreign coun- 
tries; or, in another sense', th;it the guilty CMinot 
leave ikemsehes behind. 

Ccelum non anmum. Lat.- “ You may change your 
climate, not y<»ur mind." — Motto of E. Waidk- 

OHAVl . 

Cogcmla nuns cst ul incipiaU Seneca. — “ Compul- 
sion must be used on the mind to impel it to 
e.vertion.”— Tbis maxim should be inacribed over 
the smdy-door of every man who is subject to fits 
of Indoienct*. 

Cogi qut potest neacit i/iori. Sexeca. — “ The man 

who can be compelled, knows not how to die-”— 
He who is fearless of death may smile .it the me- 
iisc: s of compulsion. 

Vogaovit actHmem. Lat. Ijaw Maxim. — ” He has 
acknowledged the jiction.” — This in law is lyherc 
a defendant confesses the plaintiff’s cau.se of ac- 
tion against him to just and true ; and, aflcr 
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if umi itrffecs Judgutm: to be eirteced ^tiMt bim 
ifndtowc UaaL 

Ch lw I ^Bw i 'm dm fimere^ Pelo^k — ** nane a anake 

in your bosom.** — To suffer a secret cwiniy to 
^pasbdtoofytMirooniidoRce. 

Com&^ de htros ghrieuz^ fnagHmme9-~-otH vim trop 
d'm jottr. Fr. J. B. Roosseau. — “ How many 
. Itoioes have lived too Iot^ by one day,” i. e. Jus£ 
^mg enough to sully a name. * 

Cmes jucundtu in vi4 pro seAtcvk) est. Publius 
Sye. — “ An agreeable companion on a journey 
serves fai the place of a carriage.’’— His con- 
versation win shorten the way and beguile the 
iatigue. 

Cmiias iuier genUs. Politeness between na- 

tions.” — That mutual conKideration whidi is due 
from one civilized nation to another ; which inter* 
feres even in their conflicts, and mitigates the as* 
perities of warfere. 

Corniw it faut. Fr. — As it shotdd be.” — It is done 
comme U faut, it is nearly or properly executed. 
G^»co»wiicf|!/<rat. — “ OrotlefoUks.” 

Comme je Jut. Fr.— " As X was.” — TJie Motto of V. 
Dcuxey and Ward. 

C&mme levoila accommode! Fr. Prov, — *' How finely 
be is fitted 1'*— "What a pickle he is in ! 

Cemme puUrt- Fr.— “ liike four.” — As much as 

four. Piron, a Frencli wit disappointed at not 
being admitted into the /fcadumic des Belles Lel- 
tres, stud diat the forty members of that body were 
learned cowwic quatre. * 

Caamme bonvm. Lat- — “ A common good.”— A mat- 
ter of mutual or genera! advantage. 

Camnxette pertrwAwn concordiam pari/. A com- 

mon danger produces unanimity.” — *' Tlie mmaces 
fff a fore^ ^ m get^al put an end to eivii dis- 
sentbiM. >- 
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ekiun in magnis Uterisqw ^hniatiimi «f jmi^ 
(iia sioriee eamet iiL CoB>r. It is an 

MMifil'&tdt mgireaCAad Bree states, liiateav^irfiotikl 
1>e tbe £ 0 !ii|)eiii(m |^or)r.*'-^Tui%iika6e and 
jealousy are as much cbaractenstiss of free 
states, as palsied quietude aad hnpjN^ 
are of despotic govecnjoefits. 

Cammunia pr«fifie dicere. Horac*.— ** '^o aspress 

coiiunoR- place things with pro 5 p'i^y.'’-r-This i« 
stated hy the poet to be the great difficulty of the 
dramatic auffior, wlu^ scenes are dren'n front mid' 
die life. 

Comnitinthus onau. Lat. — “ One year wiffi another.” 
— On the annual average. 

Comparaiaon n’est pat rafron. Fr.< — A.eoai|iiavison is 
no reason.” — It is a very freqweftt hW ujcioos 
manner of reasoning to eudeaj^oiur to prove a 
th^ by eoniparison : ijt is quite opposite to tbe 
principles of sound as the v<e^ same cir- 

ciutjat^ces wkI daia never occurred ia two ob* 
j«cia- 

Compendiaria res iisprohiUis, virbtfique te^rda. X4at*-~- 
“ Wickedness t^es the shorter road, aad virtue 
the longer,’' — Bad men sometimes arrive at pre- 
eminence, by a shorter, titough less sure road, than 
those of a contrary description. 

■-^Cotnponitur orbis 
ad esenvplam ; nec sic tq/Krctere senses 
Hnmno$ edicta valent, guau vita regentis. 

CtASJHjUt . — 

The people are fashioned according to the ex- 
ample of their King ; and edicts are of less 
power than the mod^ which bis H& exhibits.” — 
The fashioi» and models take th^ progress 
downward, mid every thing depends on nigh ex- 
am^e. 

fbmpostfttm jus JtUfue omwm. Peas. — taw and 
Equity." — h'^to of L. £i.i,EitBOROoe>u. 
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V«skpo^vm mrac^i cansd^ TAaxcg. — A oar- 

rad're made up only for the sake of the wonder 
which it may occasion,** — One of diose fietionsy 
^ object of which is less to inform than to uuaze 
the r^der. 

K^empos meniis. JLaw Lat — ”A man of sound and 
steady mind.” — A man in such a state of mind as 
to be qualified legally to execute a deed. 

Comptant ctmpte. Fr.— The ready money being 
paid down.” 

Con anwre. ItaJ. — “ Witli love.” — He entered on the 
business con anore — with an earnest and pMticu- 
lar zeal. 

Cor arte e con ioganno 
Si w’re »nes*o Canno. 

E con tR|'anno ed arte, 

$Si xive r^lra parte. lu). 

This {tfcture of a man of deceit is not ill tranabteef 
in dte following cotiplet. 

“ You live one half year with deception and art : 
With art and deception you live t'other part.” 

roRCordia discors. Ovip. — “A jarring concord, or dis- 
s<W)ant harmony.”— 'Applied to an ilhsuited junc* 
tion of things or persons. 

Concordid re» pame crescunl, discordiA maxima diia- 
h«ntar. Sallust. — " By union the smallest 

states thrive and flourish, by discord the greatest 
are wasted and destroyed. — Thiy quotation is 
often and properly employed when stating the 
mischiefs which so frequently arise from civil dis- 
sensions. 

Condo et compono qnce mox depromert possim. Hoiu — 
“ I compose and lay up what 1 may soon after be 
able to bring forward.” — In my hours of leisure I 
form those sketches, which study may afterwards 
improve. 

Cmfido, compdesco. Lat.— 1 confide, and am con* 
tent.” —Motto of the Sc- E. of Dtsabt. 
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Conge i'Hire. Fr.— “ A leave to elect.” — The King's 
pcrmifisbn to a dean and chapter, giving them 
fcave to chuse a bishop. This is so fer a mere 
form, as it is always accompanied by a letter, 
naming the person whom they must of course 
elect. 

Conjmctio marts et Jirmiue est de jure natura. Lat. 
Law Maxim. — “ The conjunction of man and wife 
is of the law of nature.” 

Conscia mens recti famee mendacia ridet. Ovid.— 
“ The mind which is conscious of right, despises 
the lies of rumour.” — This is a maxim just in it- 
self; but it is frequently abused. There are 
some species of calumny too dangerous to be over- 
looked. 

Consensus favit legem, Lat. Law Ma.xim.— “ Con- 
sent makes the law.” — When the parties make an 
agreement, the terms’ are of their mutual willing, 
and are no longer a matter of legal consideration, 
if not against the law. 

Consentire non vi<ktur qui errat. Lat. Jus. Antiq. 
— “ 'fh« party that is under a mistake is not 
deemed to consent.” — Hence it is a principle in 
ethics, that no one is deemed to accede to t^t of 
which he lias not a previous knowledge. Nit 
voUtum quih preecognitum. * 

f!onsequitur quodcunque petit. Lat.— “ He attains 
>^atever he pursues." — Motto of M. of Head- 
VQRT. 

CoHsilh et attitnU. Lat. — “By wisdom and course.’* 
— Motto of the Sc. E. ofL.%UD£BDAZ.£. 

Constans et lenh, at res ej:postulet, esto. Cato.— “ Be 
firm or mild as the occasion may require.” — Suit 
your conduct to tlie circuinstancea. 

CoMvetudo inanerii et loci est observanda, Lat. Law 
Maxim,— “ The custom of the mmior and of the 
place is to be observed.” 
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Cmn9t¥d (> pro kge tervtkm. Lat. Law Iffodm.**- 
Coatem ia ta %e held as a law/'^TMa and the 
preeediag aiaxiiii only go to shew prim^le — 

that whefo cuatonu have prevwBed time im- 
meBM>rid^«hey itave-^tair^ ih$ force of htwt. 

Conte a donnir de bout. Ft . — “ A tale that would make 
a laan «n hw legs.”-— A stwy both te^oiw 
and nnprobatdek* 

CoHtemni est gravius ttultiti^B quam percuti. Lat. — 
To folly it is mare grievons to be debased than 
to be stracV.’'— Weak minds will Booner bear an 
ii]QUfy than a reproach. 

Contmhment passe ricAesse. Ft . — “ A contented mind 
is better than ftcbes.** 

C'oatra bonos mores. Lot . — '* Against good manners or 
trorala.**— This quotation is generSly used in legal 
discuaskms. If (be act be not ^inst law, it is au 
encroacbment opori morality. 

Contra ma/um mortis non est medicamen in hortis. Lai. 
Med. Apbor. — There is not in a chemist's shop 
a remedy a^inst the disease of death.*** 

Contra stimulum calces. Tesekce. 'ibis is best 
translated by the phrase of St. Paul.— “ You 
kick against the pricks,” i. e. you atteiapt a >am 
oppasiti<m. 

Contra verhosos noli contendere rterlnii ;-~~sermo datw. 
cunciis, animi sapicnlia pavei*. Lau Cato.— 
" Brawl not with brawlers, speedb is given to every 
one, wisdom to few.”* 

Corftratlacia jure, cOntraruf jure poreunt. Lat. Jus. 
Antiq . — ^ The right established by one law is sub- 
vmted by a tmtraery law,'** 


Contredire, c\st qttelquejo'u Jrapper a une parte pour so- 
voir s*il y a quelqu'wt dans la maison. Fr. Prov. 
To voitfradioc, mean aometMoes to fenmdt at d 


dour in ooi^ «o know wbetW there w any body 
at Imme.” — CtmtradictiMi ikm tmt Atsrifc imply 
opposidiHi. It is sometimes used to draw fortl^ 
3*1 
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and to exareiaethe we^t nf a man^s cr 

af^ments, 

Vonlre fortune hon coeur. Fr- — “ A good heart against 
fortune.” — A common phrase of admonirioo, to 
buoy up the spirits in case of disaster, 

Conventio ^'ivatorum non potest pvhUco jun derogate. 
Lat. taw Maxitn. — “ An agreement between indi- 
viduals cannot set aside the public law.” 

Coram timkio Hege. Lat,— ** Before our ZiOrd the 

K&g.” 

Coram woftir. Lat,— “ Before us.” — The vulgar say» 
he was on his coram nobis — ^at is, he was brought 
before persons of authority. 

Coram non jurfice. Lat.— “ Before one who is not a 
judge. —The matter was coram non judiee—i* was 
before an improper tribunal. 

Cordon. Fr, Milit. Term. — “ A line,” on which troops 
act and support eacdt other. 

Corpora letUe augescutU, citi extingwttUer. Tacit. — 
Bodies are slow of growth, hut are rapid in their 
dissolution.” 

Corporis etfortunce bottomm tit mitrura^nM cat* Omnia 
orta occidant. ei aveta sencscunt. Saujist.— " The 
blessings of health and fortune, as they have a be- 
ginning, must also find an end. Every thing rises 
but to fall, and increases but to decay.” 

Coiyir Ospiomatigtte. Fr. — “ TTie dipionffitie body.” 
—The ambekadors of seveial courts aetli^ un^r 
the diplomas which invert them with that char^ 
ter, it is aonaetimes used in a broader sense, to 
describe those men who are best acquahsted with 
the diploQsatic forms. 

Carpita dtlieti. Law Phrase.—** The body of the 
crime.”— The whtde nature of die o^^ce. The 
eorpus deUeti, in nmny eases, as in that of a, 
foiged promissory note, is specially stated upon 
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fftsieriM vttm omnium ^0(pie pret^nvai und. 

Hor.-^ 

“The body, loaded with yesterday’s exce®i, also 
bears down the mind.” — ^The effect of dissipation 
is not only felt corporally, but mentally. 

Corpu* sine pecfwre. Hor,—“ A body without a soul, ’* 
~—S. dull and inaruroate being. 

Cormn^nt htynos norgscotlo^ia prava. Lai. Prov. — 
— “ Depraved conversation will corrupt the best 
morals.” — Or, as in the English maxim, “ Evil 
communication,” &c. 

Corrupt oplimi pessima^ Lat.— “ I'lie corruption of 
me be^ is productive oi the worst.” — The best and 
purest institutions, when once vitiated ami gan- 
grened, are found in the process of corruption to 
outdo the very worst. 

C'l/r/uptirrtmd in repubUed plurma lege*. Tacitl's. 
— “ When the state is most corrupt, then the Jaws 
are most multijdied.” — The relaxed morals of a 
people may be estimated in some degree from the 
legid restraints which it is found necessary to im- 
pose. 

Cer uttvmt via una. Lat.-~“ One heart, one way.” — 
Motto of the M. of Exxtsr, and L. Mouni-Sand- 


Cota fatia capo ka. Ital. Prov. — “ A thing which is 
done has a head.” — ^Tbere is, as it were, no Itjr 
in a busmesB until the main circumstance be com- 
peted. The statue may then be said to have g<H- 
ten a hetti, and nothing is wanted bvU the finishing 
touches. 

Cmtp de gr&ce. Ft. — “ A stroke of mercy.” — The 
sttoke which fimshed the sufferings of those who 
bad be^ broken on the wheeL 

Coop Je main. Ft . — “ A suddm or bold enter|ar£Be.” 

Coop d’ceil. Ft . — " A quick glance of the eye.” 
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tlimrage wm »e»r. Fr.— " Courage witbout fear.” - ■ 
Motto of y. Gage. 

CotOe gue co&te, Fr. — “ Let it cost what it may.” — At 
aoy expotse. 

Crais^ hoHte, Fr. — “Fear shame.” — Motto of the 
D. of PoETLATfO, 


Crmgnez iotti tTun auttar en eourroux. BorLEAU.— ■ 
“ You are to apjrehend the worst from enraged 
author.” — The irritable temper of authors has lor^ 
been a matter of notoriety. Thus Horace men- 
tions the genus irritabile vatum^ the irritable race 
of poets.” 

Cras credenmSf hodic nikil. L^. Prov. — “ To-morrow 
we w'ill believe, but nothing to>day.”^£iet us see 
what time may produce ; tor we cannot credit the 
present assertion. 

Credat Judteus Jjiella. Horace.—** Let the civcuna- 
ciscd Jew believe it.” — A phrase of contemptuous 
incredulity. The Jews, when this was written, 
were created pretty nearly as they are now : they 
were regarded as the outcasts of every communiry. 

Crede Byron. Lat. — “ Trust Byron.” — Motto pf L, 
Bteon. 

Crede quod kabet, et habes. Lat. — *‘ Believe that you 
have it, and you have it.” — Indulge your imagina- 
tion, and it will gratify you in nearly an equal de- 
gree with the actual possession. — “ Only £mcy it 
Burgundy,” says Boniface (In Goldsmith’s Cwnedy) 
when he wished to recoinmeDd his ale. 

Crediie fXisUri! Lat.— “ Can you believe, oh! Pos- 
terity Can you be led to think that such ab- 
surdities were accredit by your forefathers ? 

Credo pu(Ucitiam Saturw rege znoratam 

Sn terns. JirvcirAt. — 

“ I believe diat m the reign of Satimn (commonly 
called the Golden Age,) (^stity dwdt upon this 
Earth.” — ^Tbe sauiist alludra to the relaxed num> 
ners of the Roman ladies iu-his tune. 
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^ ^ln:8«6a%’s tine, ak. Natalie’s 
There w«s that thii^ call’d ^idantity <n 

liAtOBH, 

Cred»la res amor eut. Ovn>. — “ Love is *afi bflhir of 
'«r«dtditjr/**->-TboBe vdw are in love 'kssiitsvt tvet^ 
idle tale which flatters their ei^>eci»ioas. 

Vret6entm sequihtr nru pecttniim, 

Bft^orumqw: femes, J^fnha ^Mteibals 
&estutt vtuhA. Bene egt ciri^eta oblu/it 
PtfrcA ftiod satis est majnt> flba. — 

** Tite aecamuladon of wesdth is -ibflowed hy an 
increase of care, and by an appetite tnore. 
He who seeks for much wtM ev&r he m want of 
much. Itisbeat with him to vvkom God lias given 
’that ivldoh is snfikient, tboogh every enpeeftnty be 
withheld.” 

Poet send ctmtoit is iSeh enoogk, 
fiot rk^s dn^ess are as poor as winter 
I'o Ittm that ever fears he shall be poor'' 

ijaAKSPSA«c.-~> 

Ctescii amorbummt qwnitim ipsapccunia cfescit, 

J-OVEKAT..— ^ 

*' The love of pelf increases with the pelf.” — 
Avarice, 13te every other paa^n, 4Dere0e0 by tn.< 
da%eace« 

Hoards after boards, his rising raptmres ^1, 

Bat «tiH be st^, for boards are wantn^ 

'Ooi/SSBlTU • 

Creecit indulgens sibi dtnu ^drope. Hob. — “ Tbo 
&tsd dropay.^i^ oa the patieot from his gratifying 
bis thirst. ’'•■-The aaiae uaereoee belor^ ti> this as 
to the Receding qctotadoo. 

si^) 9 oiidtrre virtu#. l»at. — “ Virtue grows onder 
<be tmpoMd we^ht.” — Hie sdea is tal^ lik^B die 
refciv^ <^nioB of the palm-tree, which lis aaid to 
gbov dre ftMter in propordon *o the itieottbent 
Hocte of die £. of 



etc m 

€reti mC^arhone nafan^m. to 

. aoriced wiA ^wlk <yc «liareo«l* — It ww m this 
manner that the superstitious Komans dis^^i^hed 
thie ir }ucky and unlucky ^ys. 

eVtmen kern nu^eatata, Lat.— *• Th6 crime of wrong- 
ing or injiuiBg majesty** — The of high 

treasmi. 

Crmioa qtti eermmt aHoritm, non stia cemta^t 

Hi sapiuHl aliis destptmtqno sibi. Lat.—“ There 
are those who can see the faults of others, but who 
cannot ^scem their own. These men are wise for 
others, and fools to themselves.*' 

— — Crimine ub mao 

DiSdt omnes. Viaoii..— 

" Fiptn a single offence, you may leans the nature 
of them all.” 

Crom a hoo. Ir.— I will bam.'*— Motto of the D. of 
X>EIMttEE. 

Croquet le mamot, Fr.— “To devour the ch3d.“"P“To 
wait in vain. This metaphor no doubt originates; 
in the &hle of the mother, who in order to quiet 
her child tlircatencd to give it to the wolf; upon 
which tiie wolf, who had heard her, foolishly waited 
in tlw expectation Utat he should crooner U marmoty 
instead of which he was dispatched.* 

Crwn 4tm ijurojWo, Lat. — “ Whilst I breathe I trust 
in the cross,"— Motto erf the Ir. Viseotmts Nstter- 
viiAS and Galwav. 

Grtufcfcm medicum intcroperans coger ybeit. Pub. Sybus. 
— A disorderly patient makee the physician 
crueh'* — He compels him to use restmiats which 
would otherwise be unnecessary. 

Crux. Xat— “ A cross." — Any thing particularly tor-' 
or vexadous, thus, 

Qma K^coriwa, nafAetiwEfteorum, — 

( “ The greatest 4hfilculiy which cast hecur to midcs, 

^ysiei^, or mathcfnaticiaos," &c. 
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Crux tit, J* mi^uag ^uod sincere nequeag. AOTOjr.— ' 
“ It is * torm«itiDg thicg, to fear what you cannot 
o<9««ome.” 

Cuculkts non facit motuzckum. Lat. — “ The cowl does 
not jnake the friar.’* — We are not to judge of the 
man from his disguise, or assumed character. 

Cui bonot-^** To what good,” te. will it tend ? What is 
to be tl» advantage resultbg from tho measure - 
which you propose I 

Cuicm^pig alibis quid eoncedit, concederc videlur et id, 
sine quo res ipsa eeae non potest. Lat. Law Maxim.. 

To whomsoever a man grants a thing, he 
grants that without which die thing cannot be en>' 
joyed.”— A person, for instance, selling the timber 
on his estate, the buyer may cut down (he trees, 
and convey them away without being responsible 
for the injury Which ^e grass may sustain, from 
carts* dtc. during the necessary time of convey' 
aaee« 

Cm^gTatia, fama, taletudo eontingat ahunde, 

Et rftundus vtefar, non deficiente crumend, 

Hon.— 

Endowed with favour, fame, and health ; with 
dewftt fare, and a purse not ill supplied.’**'— Such, 
in the opinion of the poet, are dre qualities and 
possessions which should form a man’s content, if 
not bia happiness. 

CniUbet »i» arte lud credendum est. Lat. ?rov.-*-“ Every 
mp r, is to be trusted in his own art.” — We should, 
in general, give credit to men for superior skill in 
that art, or science, which they have made their 
peculiar study. 

Ci4 Ucet juod vk^, non iebet quod minus esi non licett* 
ffi ft. Law Maxim. — ** He to whom the greater 
is lawful, has certainly a ri^t to do the 
-^i^r tfamg.” — Thus, if a man las an office to 
hisifldU’ and hU heirs, he may make an assignee, 
wtd, n/ortiarif^ may appoint a deputy. 
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Ctti mUo?- Xat. — ” To what evil,” sc. will it tend ?-* 
What or where is tiie mischief likely to arise from 
the measure proposed t 

Cui non convcniat sua ree, ui ealceus 

Si fcds mapr erii, cuiveriet ; si mnor, wet. 

Hor. — 

** To Ihai whom his fortune does not suit, it will 
act in the manner of a shoe ; if too large, k will 
overturn him; if too sm^l, it will him." — A 

fine practical lesson to induce us to adapt our 
minds to our circumstances. 

Ctti prodest scelus, is fecit. Seneca.— “ He has com- 
mitted the crime, who has derived the profit." — 
Thk as a general maxim is true, but not without 
some exceptions. 

-Cujus conatihiM ohetat 

Res anguata dorni. HoR.— 

He whose efforts are opposed by the narrowness 
of his domestic circumstances-”-~Used to describe 
the situation of a man, possessed of ability, hut 
whose exertions are repressed by the cold hand of 
Poverty. 

Cnjus esl solum, ejus usque ad coelum. Lat. Lsw Max- 
im. — “ He who has the property ui the soil, has 
the same up to the sky.”— His neighbour must 
not therefore offend by making any improper pro- 
jecdoDs to impend over his land or tenen^nt. 

CujusUbet rei simulator atque dissmulaior. Sallvst of 
Catilins . — ** A man who could, with equal skill, 
jwetend to be what be was not, and not to be what 
W really was.” — A person dee^y versed in the 
arts of hypocrisy. 

Cujus tu fidem in peemid perspexertV, 

Verere e% terba credere i Tskence. — 

Can you fear to trust the word of a mao, whose 
probity you have experienced in pecuniary a^rs V' 
— ^There if no touchsttmc of a mw’s good &th be» 

. . yond his ^mett^Uty in money mattera. 
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6xd Hw bottoJh of a fesg.**— *A diSfi- 

A |»M»age ^OB«d at die end. 

j altera venil 

Jam eras Mstemtftn cnnmmpaimne ; e«e ttlktd eras 
£g^t nHMa, et semper patditm 6rit ^rd: 

Persius. — • 

Wfe«i ^ther day arriw, we ftid that 

#e4Uiwe eotisutned our yesterday’s meitew: an- 
otk^ nKMTow will MTive to [vopei our years, and 
stUl fee a little beyond ue.” — A strong lefleetitm on 
Ihe dilatory conductttf man, ever fixingfor the mor- 
row that wlucb he ahotild do to-day^ untU. his yearf^ 
hare ded» abd his opportunities are lost. 
-Stj’SfeaiurtfEARa : — 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-nionow ; 
Creeps on this petty pace irom day to day, 

TU the last syllable of recorded time. 

€^ipd saAAatMim aentiens non iMeiligitttr AiftimoR ^ati 
Ifttt. Just. Antiqi— He who suffers by bis own 
fauk is not deemed a sufferer.” — The ItMiaAs have 
k* OAt e emsa -del 9v» nod pianga se ^ He 

who is the cause of his own sufferings can complain 
. tetlofhhnself.”^* 

Omk eWfotimentem 

%^ r i9 &e fe sentmx^ parUerqae sA%escere. 

Lvasm . — 

“ We find that, as Ae mind strengthms with the 
body* it decays with it in like matinet." — Xliis it, 
(he foundaiicm of one of the arguments by which 
Atbeists have attempted to prove that the sovd doe^ 

, not feaiTive the body. 

Cum duhia et Jragilis sit nobis ritst •*» 'morU 

alterius spem tq tihi pomre noli. Lac. XXwo.— 
^‘SnBe'Ve have received a precarious -and frail 
beware of placing your hi^s in <be death of 
ot^ra.” 

raeen)^, t’trfftnn ‘aematis amri ,* 

Ctm cedi^jfhrpi 
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' ^vIki%U&> 5^^ have 

iSNtttf% xht ’C&einiemu^ ^ ^eiuk-', she 

ohaitgea, y«u tstm your btteke ih ‘^bsi^fhl ’^ht/' 
— This is a tnfi&im ba geMt-alfy ^%ot to 

require auy partici^r iilustration. ^ 

■€^bi,^^mCTW filUc gttiX ment edoer$a txtveta ; — svoft >eodem 
airs* wtpondent niltma pnmis. Ca^o. — 

When fortune is lavtfd% of iiMr fovmiKi hfetc^re of 
adversity ; e^’cnts <lo n«t ah^uyn succeed edch^otber 
in th« same happy train.” 

Ctm /ngej'e, ne UtefR. Lat. ProV.-^'* Do 

^ot 'See^c tile quaftrei, or the suit, which tfa^re is an 
0 {^itiuiiky of esct^mg-”— "Where tVfere out- 
let, go neither to law nor to logger -heads. 

Cnm nftnc perscfS)^^ Icmgvm e^. Laf. 

•— “ tVith wiiUiy olhcf uwtters which it W6uld be 
now tedious to state. ”-*-A stumnSTy w^ich is gene- 
sally pkced at tlie end of a bead-roll of iudimrent 
item, and In an ironical sense. 

Ctrtn^ktsmtl potdt,piasffatatnt«i'aqita?. Lst— 

snore we have been drioking the meue wexbink." 
— This sentence is susceptiMe of an ext«asive ap- 
plicattoh : the moralist will quote it xs’liea he points 
-oat the difficulty of cttfbing those passions wluch 
we have immoderately indulged ; the.man of Ibarn- 
when he shews bow one discovery leads to an- 
other the arts and sciences, and increases our 
■ffilfst e'f knowledge. 

Cum tabulis animum censorie sumet honesti. 

iftrttv 

“ Biss at the aause tirme he t^es pp his 
tablets, take upon him the courage of ^ benest 
judge,”— Applied by the. poet to those who.exeE^ 
cise the office of critics, who ought never to enter 
on the task unless they are resolved to be Hupartial 
and just. 

Gmetando mtkidt rem>.^ fwTUUS . — ** Ke tutored his 
cause by delay.” — ^This praipe -wad fimt given to 



Fabivs, who s9Yed his countiy by avoiding the 
fiK£ oi»et of HAXKtBAi>. It is ivow gcneridly ap- 
^ed to illustrate the advantages arising from cau- 
tion, sagacity, and justidable delay. 

Cttpido dominandi cunctis affectibui Jlagrantior esl. 
TAorrus.— “ The lust of power is ^e most flagrant 
of all the alTections of the mrad.” — Ambition may 
be termed the worst of vices, as it too often leads 
to the commission of every other crime. 

Cures feves ioquuntur, tagentes stupent. Seneca. — 
“ Light griefe may speak, deep sorrow's tongue is 
bound." — The anguished sufferer is silent, when 
complaints of a nature less severe are vented mos^ 
loudly. 

Ckt ante tubam tremor occupat artus? Visoii. — 
** Why should a tremor seiae the limbs before the 
trumpet sounds?" — Wherefore those marks of 
trepidation before the danger is actually an- 
nounced ! 

Ct^atio^nerts, conditio iepuUvra, pompa eseguiarwn. 
magis nnt vivorum tolatta, quant suhsidia mortu- 
orum, Acgostos. — “ The care of the funeral, 
the place of burial, and the pomp of obsequies, are 
consolations to the living, but of no advauta^ tn 
the dead." 

Cur onmiumft cul^, paitcarumtcclw? Lat. — “Why 
should the wickedness of a &w be laid to the ar‘- 
count of all ?" 

Currente calamo. Lat. — " With a running pen." — 

Applied to works written with fluency and expe- 
dition. 

Cvrtce nesc'w quid semper abest rei. Horace.—" A 
nameless somethin^B always wanting to our im- 
petfbet fortune." — ^Tic . roost opulent and happy, 
m the eyes of the world, if brought to a Irimk cod'- 
fessioQ, would acknowledge that they fldf some- 

< want or dd^m^y^ 
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Custos'morum. Lat. — “ The guardian of morality.”—^ 
Every m^^istrate is said, and ought, to be a custos 
momm. 

Custos rotulorum. Eat. — “ The officer who las the 
custody of the rolls and records of the sessions oC 
peace.” 


D. 

Dabit Dens his quoqu£ finem. Vikgil. — " Providence 
will also put an end to these.” — Gener^y spoken, 
of public calamities, or inflictions. 

D'accord. Fr . — “ Agreed.” — In tune. Done. 

Dal (ktto alfallo un gran iratto, Ital. — “ Great it 
the distance between words and deeds.”* 

Da locum nulioribus. Tebence. — “ Give place to your 
betters.” — Let a due deference be shewn to rani, 
to sex, and to superior station. 

Damna tniaus constula movctU. Jpvesai. — “ The af* 
Bictions or losses to which we are accustomed 
affect US less deeply.” 

Damaani juod non inuUigunl. Cicero. — “ They con- 
demn what they do not understand.” — This phrase 
of the Soman orator may be justly applied to many 
of our modern critics. 

Damnosa quid non imninuit dies? Horace. — 

does not injurious uine diminish and impair 
— Every work of art and every production of na- 
ture are equally liable to injury flom the lapse of 
^s. 

Damnum a&^jjrue tn;uri4. Law Lat. — “ A loss without 
an injury.” — Thus, the erection of a mill, or the- 
. establishinmt of a school in any given place, may 
occasion a loss to others, but an action for the da- 
rn^ cannot be maintained. 
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Hanmmn ^appeilmium est ctm naH fmd iucrumi 
— “ I'be gain vhicli t» maie ftt die expense 
:^f reputation should rather be set down as a 
loss.” 

Dims i^ari ^'int&rcsfigr oottmte Tart cTIcrire. Dr* 
LiiiE.— “ In the art of interesting, cemmsts the 
art of writing.”— The surest test of a writer of 
genius appears in arresting the feelings of the 
reader, and bearing them with him, through 
every scene, without diminution or relaxation to 
the end. 

Dtms ks fiottseUs d'm Stai, U ne faat pas tefi# Tvgarder 
ce jtt’on doit fairt, fne ce qu'on peut f^e. Ft. 
— “ In the councils of a sta^ it is not so neces- 
sary to examine what ought to be done, as w'hat 
etm be done.” — The means are to be considered air 
well as die end. 

Dans w patfs lihre, on crie heaucoup quoiqv'on souffi-tF 
peu; dans an pays de tyrannie, oh se plaint peu 
quoiqu'on swffre beaucoup. Cahnot, — ” In a free 
country there is much clamour with little atiSering^ 
ia a despotic state there is little coaoplaint, but 
much grievance.’* — In a state of fre^om, men 
sometimes speak loudly upon slight occasions ; un- 
der a tyranny they are ooitipeUed to silence, even 
tusder the Everest inflictions. 

Dare pondus idonea Jumo. Pitsms.— “ To give 
wright to smoke." — To give to trifles an air of imt 
pcrtance. 

D» spatitm tettttemquH moram ; male cuneta ministrat 
Iv^Uts. Statjus. — “ Allow an iaterwil for de- 
liberation ; all things are done badly that are done 
with violence and precipitancy.” 

Daks> Things granted.”— He praoeeda on 

ceitaia data — em prcoriacs w^h lu^e bMsa pret 
vWtMtfy admitted. 
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Dtita fida ututasA Lat. V»o.— ” Following his de- 
clared fate.” — ^Motto of L. Si. John. 

Bras inemtt conwa aeritt bovi. Lat.— God give® 
short horns to the tniatdiievous ©x.” — ^Fro\ndence 
so curtails the means of the malicious, as to make 
them fall short of their end. 

Date obolum Delisario. Lat. — ” Oire a farming to 
Belisarius.” — This OToat general was reduced to 
heg in. his old age. TTie p&ase is therefore some- 
times applied to fallen greatness. 

iy4U nentom corm, rexaf centum eotumius. Juv. — 
“ Censure pardons the crows, whilst if^araases the 
doves.”— This is aphrase of general use and applir 
cation. The censorious too often fasten cm the 
innocent, whilst, in their misplaced malice, the 
guilty ‘are suffered to escape ; Aey 
“Clip the dove's wings and give the vulture 
course.*’ 


Datui stem, -non (Ediwtf. Tebence.— “I araBavm 
{a simple servant,) and not an (Edipus,” — am 
not enough of a conjuror to divine the solution 
of your riddle. (Edipus, according to the Greek 
fables, had solved the enigma of the sphinx. 
This was a moi^ter, said to have the face of a 
woman, the body of a lion, and the wings of a 
griffin-; and to tear to pieces all those who could 
not answer this question ; “ Which is the animal 
that goes in the morning on four feet, at noon on 
two, and in the evening upon three ?** (Edipus 
said, that it was Man, who in his infancy crawled 
on all-iburs ; antvtog at manhood, walked erect 
on two legs ; and, is fee evening of Hfe, was 
supptwted by a stick. The sphinx, on hearmg this 
solution, we are told, leaped feosn a rock, and de- 
stroyed herself. 

Debito jualHia. LkL Law Pinsse,-— d 
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— “ By debt of}ustjce.” — By a claim jwstly es(s 
bliehed. 

De hoa vou^r gerDtr Je mi. — Fr.— •“ To serve the kinj 
mtb ^)od will.” — Motto of Eads TANKERvitti 
aad Grey. 

Deceptio fwa«. Lat. — “ A deceiving of die sight.’’ 
an iilus'iQQ practised on the eje. 

Decies rspeiUa placehit, Horace. — “ It will continue 
to please, though ten times repeated.*’ — This 
adulatory phrase is often applied to modern dra- 
matic works in particular ; but the event has sel- 
dom cOAflrmed the prediction. 

Decima. Lat. — “ Part the tenth.” — That part tor 
share) which even noiv is given of the produce 
of the earth in many countries by agriculturists, 
hot not by merchauu, mecbaoics, &c. to the 
ministers of the altar. The institution is very 
ancient; Abraham gave the tenth of the booty 
taken from several kings to Melchizedeck, who 
rewarded him with a blessing. According to the 
example of the Father of the believers, the He- 
brew people gave the tenth to their priests ? and 
the holy inaticution having been found good, was 
also admitted in their favour by the Ministers of 
Cheistianity. The ancient Pagans offered the 
tenth to Hercules, according to Varro : likewise 
to other Deities, as asserted by Cicero. The 
tenth of the produce of the earth, under die name 
of vectigalia, wa.s poured in the roagaaines of tlic 
Republic.* 

BecijwBar specie recti. Horacs. — " We are de- 
c«ved by the appearance of what is right — of rec- 
titude.” — Fair appearances we necessary to the 
purposes of deception. 

DecipH 

Freas prma mttUoi : — rara mens inteWgU 
Quod ifUertore cwdidit cura anguh, Lat. 
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- “ The fitst appeatance decdves tnany. OuV 
understandings seldom reacb to tliat which has 
been carefully reposed in the inmost recesses of 
the mind.” — 'Ihose who attempt to judge at the 
first glance of the characters of men, wiU be most 
frequently disappointed. The manners and con- 
versation of men of the world arc artificial. It 
is only by some severe ordeal, or by i long expe- 
rience, that their natural propensities are to be dis- 
covered. 

“ The tinsel glitter, and the scions mien, 

Delude the most ; few pry behind the scene.” 

Di'rori deevs addit avito. Lat.— “ He adds an honor to 
those of his ancestors.’’— Motto of the Sc. E. of 
KeLU£. 

Jtecrevi. Lat. — “ 1 have decreed.” — Motto of their. 
E. of WrsT-ME.u'ii and L. Nuoent. 

Ded'iMMS potentatem. Lat. — “ We have given power.” 

— A writ in law, whereby a commission is given 
to one or tiiorc private persons, to assist for the 
expedition of some act belonging to the judge. 
I'he words are used .niso to denote the commission 
of a justice of the peace, ivhich begins in the same 
iiianiier. 

-DediiicH animus sero quod didicit diu. Ssneca. — 

The mind unlearns with difficulty what it has 
long learned.” — Impressions long entertained are 
not easily erased. 

i)e facto. Lat. Law Phrase . — ** From the feet.” 

J)e jure. Idem. — “ From the law.” — These opposite 
phrases are best explained together. In some 
instances, the penalty attaches on the offender 
at the instant when the foci is committed ; in 
others, not until he is convicted by law. In the 
former case, he is guilty de factor in the latter, de 
jure. 
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mjaid de la &urM$e. Fic.-^^ The defective part of 
the a{Taoui'-T><>x w«it of amour.'* — He was taken 
an d^mtde la cviratse; he was attaidcM on his 
weak side, 

De fide et officio judicis non recipttur quastio^ Im.- Law. 
Maxim.-—** No question can be entertained re- 
specting the good intention and duty of the judge." 
— No presumption gainst him can be received in 
the first instance, 'l^ere must be strong and full 
proof of malversation. 

Dc gaUti de cteur. Fr. - “ From gaity of heart.”— 
Sportively, wantonly. 

Degeneres animos timor arguit. Vibgii-. — “ Fear is the 
proof of a degenerate mind." 

De gusiibus non est disputandum. Lat.— ** There is 
no disputing about tastes." — There ace too many, 
and too various, to be the objects of rational dis- 
cussioa. 

j>e hartte bUte. Ft. — By a violent struggle." — ^Dy 
main fijrce. 

fie hoe wKtfti itmtia, omms all^vid, mtno cafis. Lat. 
— “ Of diis many persons have said numb, every- 
body something, and no man enough." — This is 
often used to designate wbat, in the opinion of the 
aiithor, are new observations, though on a trite 
subject. 

Dei plena sunt omnia. Cic. — “ AH things are full of 
<^.” The hand of Providunce is manifest in 
eVery thii^. 

be hofid A^aprind. Lat . — ** About goats' wooL" — A dis- 
pute de IttTid cf^riftdj respecting a maUer not 
worth discussion. 

Delectandb pariter^pu iTtonemio. Horace. — To give 

• equal pleasuiie and untmetira/* — Ilris best praise 
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of an aut^, thisgre&t master has given elsewhcse 
in other words, “ Miscuii ut& dulcj ." — He com- 
bined that which was pleasurabie with what was 

Delenda est Carthago. Lat.— ** Cartha^ mvMt be de- 
stroyed.”— The oil-repeated pbrose of a Soman 
senator, teadir^ to provoke the destruction of that 
rival city. 

Xieiiberandim est t&u, quod statuenduni semel. Pub. 
Sybus.— " That should be cojisidered lor^, which 
can be decided but once." — Every precaution is ne- 
cessary where the deed u irrevooaok. 

Dcliberat Roma, peril Sagusiiutn. Lat. — “ Rome de- 
liberates, and Saguntum perishes.” — We are slow 
to resolve, whilst our allies arc in the extremity 
of danger, 

DeUrameKta doctrines. Lat, — The wild speculations 
or wanderings of learned men." — The phantasies 
of those whom ** too much learning bath made 
mad.” 

JUelh'ant reges, p/ectuntur /Ickivi. Hor. — “ The 

monarchs err, the Greeks (i. e. the people) 'are 
punished."— The following poetical paraphrase will 
render the quotation still more intelligible : 

— — “ When doting monarchs urge 
Unsound re.solves, their subjects fed the acoarge.'’ 

Dchphinim syhis appmgii, jtaci'ibus aprHm. Hoii. 
— “ He paints a dolphin in the woods, and a boar 
in tlie waves.” — He introduces objects udtkh are 
unsuited to the scene. 

he mol en pis. Fr. — “ From bad to worse.” 

Dc monte alto. Lat, — “ From a higJi motmtdn.” — 
Motto of the It. Br, De Mostalt. — litis t^^>eanr 
to be what is not uncommon in die choice of 
a pun upon the &mUy oaaie, 
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t)e mortuis nii nisi honum. Lat. — “ Of the dead, let 
nothing Ije said but what is favourable.** — This 
long-received maxim is by some not improperly 
amended by substituting verum for bonum. — “ Let 
nothing be said but what is true.” , 

t)e nihilo nihH fi, in nil posse reverti. Lat. 

Epicuri Secta. — O ut of nothing comes no- 
thing, and nothing can he reduced to nothing." 
— We l>ardly need say, tliat tliis principle of the 
sect of Epicurus has been subverted by Chris- 
tianity. * 

l)enique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque. 

Hor.~ 

“ All men do not, in line, admire or love the same 
things." — This is one of the numberless phrases, 
the sole tendency of which is to state tlie general 
diversity of taste and opinion. 

De non aj^reiUibus ct non erisUntihas eadem cst ratio. 
Lat Law Max. — “The reanoning must be the same 
with respect to things nliich do not appear. a.(( to 
things which do not exisi.'’ 

Deo adjuvante, non timendum. Lat. — “ God assisting, 
there is nothing to be feared." — Motto of the Ir.V. 
Fitzwilliam. 

Deo date. Lat. — “ Give to God.’ — The motto of L. 
Arundel. 

Deo duce,feTTo comiianle, — Lat — “ My God my guide, 
and my swgrd my companion." — The motto of the 
Ir. E. of Charlemont. 

Deo favente. Lat. — “ With God’s favour " 

Deo juvante. Lat.—'* With God's assistance." 

Deo, non Jortund. Lat. — “ From God not fortune.’’— 
Mottoof £. Diget and L. Exmouth. 

Deo Volente, Lat.—** God H'dling/’— So many {dirases 
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intimating a hope of the aid, or a submission to the 
will of Providence. 

Dep6t. Fr. MiUt. Term.—" A store or magazine.” 

Depresses extollor. Lat. — Having been depressed, 
1 am exalted.”— Motto of the Ir. V. Mount- 
garret. 

Desideratum. Lat. — " A thing desired.”— Such a 

work is a desideratum in that branch of litera- 
ture. 

— Desinit in piscem multer furmosa sttperr^. Hoe.— ■ 
" A woman elegantly formed above, ending in no- 
thing but a fish.” — The idea is taken from the mer- 
maid. The application is to literary works which 
give the fairest opening promise, and terminate in 
defect and deformity. 

Desunt caetera. Lat. — " The remainder is wanting 
placed at the end of an imperfect work, 

Desunt inopia muUa, acaritia omnia. Pub. Syeus. — 
“ Poverty is in want of much, but avarice of every 
thing.” 

Deteriores omnes sumus licentid. Terence. — " We are 
all the worse for licence.” — ^The heart is generally 
deteriorated in those who can carry into act their 
own will, without responsibility or restriction. 

DHout. Fr. Milit. Terra. — " A circuitous march.” 

Detivr aliqvando oihtm quiesgue fessis. Seneca. — " Let 
ease and rest be sometimes granted to the w'ea- 
ried.” — Let there be due alternations of labour and 
repose. 

Detur pulchrion. LaU— *“ Let it be given to the fair- 
est.” — ^This was the inscripUon on the apjde, which 
fable tells us was adjudged by Paris to the god- 
dess renus, to the mortification of Juno and 
Minerva, 
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D$ nuUa cunctaiio longa cst. Lat. law 

MaxitP.— ” When the life of a man is at stake, no 
delay that is afibrded can be too long.’' — By tins 
humane maxim, it is intimated* that, as the effect 
of a rash senteance cannot he recalled, we should 
pause and deliberate before we consign a fellow- 
creature to death. This maxim could not be too 
strongly impressed, if we did not conceive it to be 
a mere fiction of the poet. 

And wretches hang, tliat jurymen may dine f” 

Deum cole, regem serta. Lat. — '* Worship God and 
presen'e the King.” — Motto of the Ir.Earis of Ek- 
KisKunEK and Rakelagh.. 

X)euA hac fortasse henigtid 

Redy^cet in acdem vice. Hok.-~ 

“Perhaps Providence, hy some heavy change, will 
restore things to their proper places.” 

Dews flwyor columna. Lat. — “ God is tlie greatest sup- 
port.*' — Motto of L. Henkiker. 

jDstti nohis h^c otia fecit. Viro.— “ God has given to 
us this peace or leisure. 

Dextrat dare. Lat.— “ To interchange right hands,” 
— ^To give each odier the most solemn assurance 
either of mutual support, or of mutual reconcili- 
ation. 

Dictum de dicio. Lau — “ Report upon hearsay.*' — 
Vague report, * 

Dies datus. Lat. Law Term.-- “ The day given.” — 
The day or time appointed for the answer of the 
tenant or defendant. 

Dies fxusius. Lat. — " A lucky day.” 

Dies infausius. Lat — “ An unlucky day.” — These 
were marked by the superstitious Romans, the 
former widi a fitkite, and the latter with a black 
stone. 
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Vies non. I^at. Law Phrase. (The word Jmidicua 
being understood.) — “ The oa which no legal 

proceedings can take plax».” — These are, dl die 
Sunday* in the year ; the Purification, in Hilary 
Term; the AsceMton in Easter Term; the fes- 
tival of St. John Baptist^ in Trinity Term; mid 
thoaeoi All Saintt, and AU Souh, in Michaelmas 
Term. 

Dies si tn obligathnibusnon pcmtur, prcBsenti diedehetur. 
hit. Jus. Antiq. — “ A bond may be enforced im- 
mediately, when the day on which it is to be ful- 
filled is not specified.*’* 

Vieu anee God with us.*'— The Motto of E. 

Berkeley. 

Vieu ayde. Fr. — “ God as^t. — Motto of V, MouKr- 

MQRRE9 and L. FaAKK?OEt. 

Lieu defend le droit. Fr.— “God defends the right.*' 
— Motto of the D. of MiRtBORotiQH, and E. 
Spencer. 

Vicu et moa droit. Fr. — “ God and roy right.”— The 
motto of the Sovereigns of Great Britain. 

Vieu me conduise. Vz.—*‘Mny God conduct me.”— 
Motto of L. Delavae. 

Vieu pour la tranckee, gta centre ? Fr. — “ If God is 
for us, who shall be agmnst us.”— Motto round the 
crest of E. Clancarty. 

D^ile est hngum subito deponere amorem. 

Catullos.— 

“ It is difficult at once to relinquish a confirmed 
passion.” — The poet speaks of the passion of love ; 
bat it is the same with every otiier when once 
rooted by indulgence. 

V^ile est satiram non seribere. Juvenal. — “ It is 
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not to write satbe — the times being sudi 
as to caU for its severest correction. 

Dij^cilem opca^tet aurem habere ad crimm. Ppb. Smus. 
One should not lend an easy ear to criminal 
chaiges.” — To attack is so much more easy than 
to repel, that an accuser should ever be listened to 
with distrust, 

Dfjicilis, facUistjucundus, aeerbus ee idem ; 

Nec iecttm possum vivere nec sine 

Maetial. — 

“ Your manners are so harsh, yet so easy ; so 
pleasant, and yet so severe, that I can neither live 
with you, nor without you.” — Thus translated 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about 
thee, 

That there's no living with thee, nor without thee.” 

querulus, laudator tetnporis act'u Hoa.— • 
“ Harsh, complaining, and the eulogist of the 
times which are past." — This, generally speaking, 
is the just cliaracter of an old man. Age, we know, 
is querulous, and delights in the retrospect of its 
early enjoyments. 

Digito monstrari et dieter kic est, Persios.— “ To be 
pointed at by the ringer, and have it said, there 
goes the nian.”-*-Such b the ambition of many to 
be notorious. 

Digram laude virum Musa velat mori. Hor. — “ The 
“ Muse forbids the virtuous man to die.**— ’She 
consecrates his name at least to immortality. 

Dignut tindice nodus. Hobace.— ** A knot worthy to 
be untied by such hands."— A difficulty which calls 
for the higltest interference. 

Dii penates, Lat. — “ The household gods ” among the 
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ancients. The difference between them and Dii 
Lares was, that each house had its particular 
Penates, to which their influence was limited, 
while the Dn Lares presided over individuals, 
houses, towns, &c. in general, though each of these 
had its own.* 

Viis (Hiter vistm. Virg.— ‘'I t has seemed otherwise 
to the gods.”' — Providence has disposed of the mat- 
ter in a different way. 

— — Cii# prcximwi tile est 

^uem ratio, non ira motet, quijacta rependem 
Conniio punire potest. CiAUUMif. — 

■“ He is next to the gods, whom reason, and not 
passion, impels ; and who, after weighing the 
facts, can measure the punisluneut w'tth discre- 
tion.” — This is a pleasii^ picture of a mild go- 
vernor, 

Dilationes in lege smt odiosee. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Delays in the law are odious." — This is a maxim, 
it is to be ieared, rather belied in the practice. It 
can now go to intimate only, that a dilatory plea 
cannot be received, unless the matter be supported 
by an affidavit. 

Dmidium facti bene caeptlhabet. Hoa, — This is 

literally translated by our own proverb. — “ What’s 
well begun, is ball* done/’ — This proverb is to 
he found in all languages : vkle &c. 

Dimit, cedyicat, mutat yuadrata rotundis. Hoa. — He 
pulls down, he buOds up, he changes the square 
into the round." — He is perpetually changing, 
merely to gratify his own caprice. 

Discipulus est prioris posterior rftcs. Pub. Syrus.- — 
“ Each succeeding day is the scholar of that which 
preceded.’' — ^The errors which we commit on one 
day, should teach us how to conduct ourselves 
more wisely on diose which follow. 
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Diseiie justUtam meruth et am iemnere divos. 

Virgil. — 

** liCftm justice, being admonished, and not to 
despise die guds.“.>-l«earn from affliction the 
sense of justice, and the respect which is due to 
Heaven. 

Discit enim citids, menunilyue Ubenliu^ illud, 

Quod ^is deridet, quam quod prohat. 

Hor. — 

“ Every man, and woman too, learn and recollect 
more readily that which is a topic for scan- 
did, than, if it were a fit matter for approbation." 
— >Xhis passage has been thus beautifully para* 
phrased .* 

“ There is a lust in man no power can tame, 

Of loudly publishing his neighboar’s shame ; 

Or eagle’s wings immortal scandals fiy, 

Whilst virtuoua actions are but born and die." 

Roscoumoh. — 

Dtseur de hons mots. Fr. — sayer of good things." — 
A wodld*be wit. 

-^Di^ecti membra poetce. Horace.-— “ The scattered 
remains of the poet." — Distort a poetical passage 
as you will, there still be found some remams of 
poetic spirit. 

Bisponendo wc, «oj* mUendo me. Lat. — **By disposing 
of me, not by changing me.” — Motto of the D. of 
Marcbsster. 

histraUt animum librorum muHitudo. Sbseca. — A 
multitude of books distract the roind.” — But little 
of solid acquirement is to be expected from pro- 
xqUcuous reading. 

Bistrmgat. Law Phrase. — “ You may distrain." — A 
writ to empower the sheriff to that effect. 

Biversi tempt, diW#» costtaai. Ital. — ” Other times, 
<«her manners."* 
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Dices agris, dives positu in fcnore numvus, HoRAcr. 
— “ A person rich in lands, and money placed at 
usury," — Used to describe a man of immenfe pro* 
perty. 

Dives fieri q»i xiuU, 

Et cito vxtU fieri. Juvesal.— 

“ A man who wishes to become rich^ is also de- 
sirous of acquiring nches soon.” — A desperate ad- 
venturer. 

Divide et impera. Lat. — “ Divide and govern.” — This 
is the Machiavelian policy of most governments. 
By dividing a nation into parties, and poising them 
against each other, the people are deprived of their 
intrinsic weight, and their rulers incline the scale as 
suits their caprice or discretion. 

Divitiarum et fornus gloria fiuxa atque Jragilis; virtus 
clara ceternaque kabetur. Saliust.— The praise 
of riches and of beauty is fitail and transitory : virtue 
alone is illustrious and eternal." 

* Dociles imitawUs 

Tiopibus et pravis ojanes snmus. Juvekal. 

— " We are all easily taught to imitate that which 
is base and depraved.” — To be virtuous requires 
an effort. Our nature, if inert or unassisted, will 
slide towards depravity. 

“ The mind of mortals, in perverseness strong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong,” 

Docti rationem artis intcUigunt, indocti voluptatem, 
QuiNTiiiAN. — “ The learned understand the rea- 
son of the art, the unlearned feel the pleasure." — 
This axiom serves to mark, and particularly in 
painting, the broad distinction between cultivated 
science and natural taste. 

Doctrina sed vim protriovef insUam. Horace.-—" Learn- 
ing only serves to bring forward the natural force 
of die mind.”— If the mind be devoid of that force, 
tlten learning is like “ a lump of marie on a barren 
soil, encumbering what it cannot fertilize.” 
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Do^ceeose a wSrferr, e dolci w^an»». Abicsto.-^“ Things 
gweet to see, aid sweet deceptions." — A phrase 
feequeiidy appUed to sp^dous^ but deceitful ap» 
pearances. 

Dolore a^«, sed restsiere tamen. Pliny. — “ To be af- 
fected by grief* but still to rewst it," — ^This, that 
finished philosopher observes, is the incumbent 
duty of man. 

Dofvs an virtus yaw in hotte reguirat ? Virgil. — 
“ Who shall ask of an enemy whether he succeed- 
ed by stratagem or by valour 1 " — Either mode is 
to be adopted in cases of avowed hostility. The 
only question is, which is most likely to ensure 
success t 

Dolus versatur w generaltbus. hat. Law Maxim. — 
** Fraud lurks in loose generalities," — It U in its 
nature, to deal in broad and general statements, 
without coming to close and tangible assertions : 
or, in other terms, general propositions, without 
modification, often lead to very erroneoiis conclu- 
sions. 

Domtat pudet, non servHutis. Seneca. — “ I am ashamed 
of my master, and not of my servitude." — There 
is no disgrace in obeying those who ate worthy of 
command. 

Dominium d pcssesstone axpisse dicitur. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ Right is said to have its beginning 
from possession." — Tlus maxim goes to prevent 
the disturbance of titles to estates. But if there 
be proof of record established, it outweighs the 
memory of man, which by the statute 32 Henry 
Vin. is fixed at sixty years. 

Dominus providebit. Lab — ^“The Lord will provide.” 
—Motto of the Sc. E. of Glasgow. 

Donee erisfelix, multos nuTnerabis amicos; 

Tempora si fuerint nubiloy solus eris. Ovid. — 
“ Whilst you are prosperous you can number many 
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firiends ; but ^cvhen the stonn com» you are left 
aIone«" 

Vormit aliqmttda tnoritur nunquam. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ A right sometimes sleeps, but never 
dies.” — A right to land, for instance, it is imder> 
stood, cannot die. If a man releases his right, it 
is extinguished for the time ; but this is to be un- 
derstood only of the right of the person making 
the release. 

Dos est wagna parentum virtus. Lat. — “ The virtue of 
parents is in itself a great portion.” — No inherit- 
ance can be more valuable than that of a £iir fame 
transmitted firom our ancestors. 

Double entendre. Fr. — ** A double meaning.” — It is 
generally used to mark an obscene allusion in 
disguise, or, as the phrase is, wrapt up in clean 
linen. 

Droit ctauhaine. Fr.— The right of escheat.” — By 
this law, wliich expired with the French mo- 
narchy, the personal property of every foreigner, 
dying w'ithin the king’s dominions, escheated to the 
crown. 

Droit des gens. Fr. — " The law of nations.” 

Droit et avarU. Ft . — Right and forward.” — The 
motto of V. Sydhey. 

Droit eihyal. Fr. “Just and loyal.” — Motto of L. 
Huntingfield. 

Dvhiam salutem qui dat affiictis, negat. Seneca. — “ Ho 
who holds Out a doubtful safety to the afRicted, 
denies all hope.” 

— — — Dwctnwi autem 

IIqs quoque JeliceSt qv^ Jerre inconimoda oitcEf 
N ec jactare jugum, vita didiccre magistrd. 

Juvenal.— 

“ We are also to deem those h^py, who, from the 
experience of life, have learned to bear its ills, and 
without descanting on their weight." That expe- 
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rl«nce kads to resiipoation and composure* 
leads at the same time to comparative happiness. 

■ ' Duds iMg^eniujn, res 

Adversce nudare soUnt^ celare secMndce. 

Horace. — 

“ Misfortunes lay open the skill of a general ; pros- 
perous circumstances conceal his weakness.”— It is 
less difficult, for instance, to gain a battle, than to 
conduct^a retreat. 

Due'll amor patrus. Lat. — “ The love of my country 
leads me.” — Motto of the Ir. Baron Milford. 

Du fori ou foible. Fr. — “ From the strong to the 
weak.” 

Dulce est desipere in loco. Hor.— “ It is pleasant to 
play the wol in a proper place.” — There are sea- 
sons when it is permitted that wisdom may take 
the garb of frivolity, and without incurring any re- 
proach. 

Dulce et decorum at pro patr'id mor'u Hor. — “ It is 
pleasing and honourable to die for one's country.” 
— This is an apophthegm cited in all wars, and in 
all ages. But sound philosophy will confine its ap- 
plication to the single case of our country’s being 
attacked. It is certainly honourable to die in re- 
pelling such an aggression. 

Dulcis atnoT patrice, dulce vtdere suos. Lat. Ovid, — 
“ Dear are the comforts- of home, and the society 
of our friends.” — ^The deeply felt exclamation of 
Ovid, during his exile. 

Dulc'is 'tnexpertis culturapotentis : 

Expertus meiuit. Hor. — 

“ Those who are unacquainted with the world take 
pleasure in the intimacy of a great man ; those 
who are wiser dread its consequences.” — They 
know die Jealousy and the hazards which attend 
such a connection. 
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” Untned liow street a court ettondance! 

Whea tried how dreadful the dep^dwice T 

FsAIfCIS. 

Dmi deliberanats quando ^ipUndim^ inciperejam ienini 
jU. Quintilian. — “ Whilst we consider wlien 

we are to begin, it is <^en too late to act.” — Deli- 
beration protracted is, on some occasions, as dan- 
gerous as precipitancy. 

Dum in du6io est animus, paulo mamenio hug iUuc impel- 
lilur. Tihencj. — W hilst the mind is in a state 
of uncertamty, the smallest impulse directs it to 
either side.” 

T)um lego, asseniior. Lat. — “ Whilst I read, I assent.” 
—I yield (mplicitly to the writer’s opinions. This 
was used emphatically by Cicero, on reading Plato $ ' 
argument on the immortality of the soul. 

Dim spiro, epero. Lat. — “ Whilst I breathe, I hope." 
— Taken as their motto by the Irish Viscount ' 
Dillon and E. of Whitworth. 

Dim taeent, clamant. Cicero. — “ Their silence speaks 
aloud,” — This is said by the great orator of anti- 
quity of the people, under certain circumstances, 
when their curses are “ not loud, but deep.” That 
is the very aspect under which the despot or the 
advocate of terror should most dread Uie ebullition 
of their rage. 

Dura vires annique sinunt, iclcraie lahore^n ; 

Jam renief tacitocurm scnecta pcde. Ovid. — - 

“ Whilst your strength and years permit, you 
should endure and encounter labour; remember 
that crooked age, with silent steps, will soon ar- 
rive.” 

Dum vitant stulti citM, m confraria currunt. Hor.— - 
“ When fools seek to avoid one error, they fall into 
its opposite.” — They are ever in extremes. 

Dum vhitmis, vivamus, Lat. — “ Wliilst we live, let us 
live.” — We only live whUst we enjoy life : let us 
therefore enjoy it as long as we can. 
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“ LiT€ while IiTCj** the epicure would say, 

“ And sebse pleasures of the present day.” 

“ Live while you live,” the sacred preacher cries, 

“ And give to God each moment as it flies.” 

Lord, in my views let both united be ; 

I live in pUasure when I live to Thee, 

Doddbidoe. 

D'un decot sowent au chrktlen viritahlef 

La disUtnce est deux foisplus longue, a mcm avis, 
Que du pole antarctique au detroit de Davis. 

Boileau. 

— The distance between a devotee and a true 
Christian, is oflen twice as great as that from the 
Southern Pole to Davis’s Streights.”-— The differ- 
ence between hypocrisy and true devotion is almost 
immeasurable. 

Duos qui sequiiur lepores, neutrim eapit. Lat. Prov. — 
“ He who follows two hares is sure to catch nei- 
ther.” — When the attention of a man is divided be- 
tween many objects, he rarely attains any of them. 
He has, according to the English proverb, “ too 
many irons in the fire.” 

Durante bene placito. Lat. — “ During our good plea- 
snre.” — By this tenure the judges of this country 
once held their seats, at the will of the sovereign. 
They bow hold them more properly, “ Quamdiu se 
bene gesserint, as long as they shall conduct them- 
selves well that is to say, during life, unless a 
criminal charge shall be m^e and proved against 
them. 

Durante vita. Lat, — “ During life." — A clause in let- 
ters patent. 

Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis, Virgil. — 
“ Hold out and presence yourselves for better cir- 
cumstances.” - The hope of better times is the 
strongest argument whidi can be used to inspirit 
the drooping resolution. 
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Endure the hardships of the present state': 

“ Live and reserve yourselves for better fate.” 

Devdek. 

Durum ! sed levius fit patientiA 

Qtiicqtiid corrigere est itefat. Hoa. — 

“ It is harsh ! — ^But that which it is impossible to 
correct becomes more light by patience.” 

“ ’Tis hardi but padencc mu^ eudure» 

“ And soothe the woes it cannot cure.” 

Francis. 

Dumm telum necessitas. Lat. Prov. — “ Necessity is a 
hard weapon.”— It is dangerous to oppose tiiose 
whom necessity has drivra to extremes. — “ Neces- 
sity has no law.” 

Bux famina facti, Virg. — “ A woman was the leader 
of the deed.” — This is a quotation often used, be- 
cause it frequently happens that female spirit takes 
the lead in the greatest enterprises. 


E. 

£a suh oculis posita negligtmus ; ■proxitnorum incuriosi, 
longingua sectamtr, PuKV. — “ We neglect the 
things which are placed before our eyes, and, re- 
gardless of what is within our reach, we pursue 
whatever is remote.” — ^This is frequently and pro- 
perly applied to the rage for visiting foreign coun- 
tries, in those who are absolutely unacquainted with 
their own : 

“ Abroad to see wonders the traveller goes, 

“ And neglects the fine things which lie under his 
nose.” 

Eau benite de cour. Fr. — The holy water of the 
court.” — i. e. Court promises, 

— — Ebbe il migliore 

Be' wtet giomi la patria. Ital. Metas. — “ I de- 
voted to my country the best of my life.’’* 
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JEnfms per^s, Fr.— Lost childrea,’* — Those troops 
which are statio&ed at the advaoced or dangerous 
posts, ia English termed the forlorn Itope of the 
array. 

Enfant gdu\ Fr. — A spoiled child.” 

Erfant trouvi. Fr.— ■“ A foundUng.” 

Enfemte* & Iwp dana la bergerie. Fr. Prov. — “ U’o 
shat up the wolf in the sheepfold.” — Metaphori- 
cally, to patch up a disease. 

Ei^lade. Fr. Milit. Term. — ** A row.” — Where a bat- 
tery is placed so that it can dre dong a pass, it is 
said to enflade that pass. The troops within its 
range are enfiladed. 

En fldte. Fr. — A large vessel is said to be en flute 
when she carries only her upper tier of gnns ; lier 
hold being filled w'rth stores. — She is then only a 
transport of greater force, 

En grace affie. Fr. — “On grace depend.” — Motto of 
the E. ofCABDioaN. 

En habiles gens. Fr.— “ Like able men.” 

En la roseje fleitris. Fr,— “ I flourish in the rose.” - 
Motto of the D. of Richmoko. 

En mtsse. Fr.— '* In a body.” — En foule. — “ In a 
crowd.” 

En parole je eis. Fr. — “ I live in the word.” — Motto 

of L, SXOWELL, 

Enphinjoar, Fr, — ** Ib open day.” 

En revancAe. Fr. — ” In xetarn.” — To make wnends or 
requital. 

En suwoni la vertte. Fr. — “ In following truth.”— 
Motto of the E.of PoBTSMouTfi. 

Enfre ckien et hup. Fr. — ” Between dog and wolf.” — 
Twilight. It is likewise applied to a raan of dubi- 
ous character, or who, according to the familiar 
phrase, is neither one thing nor the other. We say 
in English, “ between hawk and buzzard.”* 
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Entre deuxjeux . — Ft. — ** Between two fiTes.”* 

Entre deux tins. Fr.— Between two wines." — Neither 
absolutely drunk nor sober — half seas over. 

Entre nous, Fr. — “ Between ourselves. 

En vmlhssant on dement phis Jbu el plus sage. — Rocax- 
roucAOLT. — “ When men grow old, they become 
more fool^h and more wise.^' — At that period of 
life, some obstinate follies are found to have stricken 
deeper root, whilst others have been stunted by the 
lapse of time and by experience. 

Eodem collyrio mederi ommbus. Lat. — “ To cure all 
by the same salve.” — To play the quack, and 
vend a panacea, or a pretended remedy for all dis- 
orders. 

Eo instantu “ At that instant,” 

Eo mams prafulgebat quod non vtdehatur. Tacitus,— 
** ne shone with tho greater splendour, because he 
was not seen/’— This expression is used by the hU> 
torian when speakii^ of the statue of a great xoau, 
which was invidiously removed from the view of a 
popular procession.^It is not improperly employed 
in speaking of a retired statesman, who may live in 
the endeared recollection of the people, though 
withdrawn from their immediate notice. 

Epicuri de grege porcwn. Lat. — “ A swine of the 
herd of Epicure.” — A man addicted to sensual 
pleasures,* 

Equiiis et quoquejam m^ravit ab aure toluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos, et gaudia vana. 

Hor. 

“ Our gentry no longer receive any pleasure through 
the ear, and relish only delusive shows, and barren 
pomp.” 

“ For now our nobles too are fops and vain, 
Neglect the sense, but love the painted scene/’ 
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Er\pmt cash JxUmen, $ceptrumque tyrannis. Lit . — 
“ He suatcbed the thunder from Heaven, and the 
sceptre from tyrants.” — This was the exergiie of 
a medal struck in honor of the late Dr. Benjamik 
Franklin, when ambassador from the United 
States to France. The allusion is to his discovery, 
that the electrical fire and that of lightning are ab- 
solutely the same, and to the eminent share which 
he had in establishing the independence of America, 
his native country. 

E sefittxit velut araneus, Lat. — “ He spun from him- 
self like a spider,” — He had nothing to depend on 
but his own resources. 

Esphance en Dieu. Ft . — “ Hope in God.” — The 

motto of the D. of NoETHUMBKRLANn and E. 
Beverlet. 

Esprit de Corps. Ft . — ** The spirit of the body.” — 
That zeal for mutual honor which pervades eveiy 
collective body, such as the genUemen of the 
army, the bar, &c. 

Esprit fort, A free-thinker. 

Essayez. Fr. — “ Try.” — ^MottoofL. Dvnoas. 

Esse ^am videri mUim. Lat. — “ 1 should wish to 

be rather than to seem .*’ — I would rather be 
in fact estimable, than merely be regarded tis 
such by the world. — Motto of the Ir. E. Win- 
terton. 

Est demum vera felicstasy Jelicitate dignum tideri. 
Pliny.— “ The real felicity is in appearing to be 
worthy of that felicity which you have attained.” — 
That splendour which is obtained by dark and tor- 
tuous ways extorts no respect. On worldly great- 
ness it is character that stamps the value. 

■' Est Me 

Est uhi vis, animus si tenon d^cit aqms. 

IIor.— 
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“ It is here, (Happiness) it is any where, if an 
equd mind be not wanting to you.” 

“ True happiness is to no spot confin’d, 

If you preserve a firm and equal mind ; 

’Tishere, ’tis there, ’tis every where.” 

E St modus tn rehus; sunt certi denique Jines, 

Qws ultra vitraque netrail cortsistere rectum. 

Hor.— 

There is a medium in all things. There are 
certain limits, beyond or at this side of which pro- 
priety cannot exist.” — This is a very popular quo- 
tation ; it is used to illustrate the position, that 
every virtue consists in the middle. Thus gene- 
rosity is the middle virtue, of which avarice and 
prodigality constitute the two extremes. 

Estne Dei sedes nisi terra et jx>ntu^ et a'tr 

Et caelum et airtus? Superot quid qucsrimus 
ultri ? 

Jupiter est, quodcunque tides, qvocun^ moveris, 

Lucan.— 

“ Is there any other seat of the Divinity than the 
earth, the sea, the air, the heavens, and virtue; 
why do we seek the Gods beyond I He is what- 
ever you see ; he is wherever you move.” — This 
passage is often quoted as containing a sublime 
idea of the Deity, though falling from the pen of a 
heathen. 

Esto perpetua. Lat. — “ Be thou perpetual.” — May 
this institution be permanent. Last words of the 
celebrated jPooto Sarpi, speaking of his country 
(Venice.) 

Esto quod esse videris. Lat. — “ Be what you seem to 
be.” — Motto of L. SoMUBs. 

Esto, ut nunc multi, dives fibi, pauper amicis. Juv. — 
“ Be, as many in the world now are, rich to your- 
self, and poor to your friends.” 
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Est pro/ect4> Deus, gui ^aec no® geTvrrm eniditque ct 
videi ; 

Neqtte id verun existimo, qiwd vidgo dicitur, 

Forluna Im/manxijvngit aptatque^ ut iubei* 

Lat, — 

“ There is certainly a God who sees and hears all 
that we do ; I cannot believe that which is ordina- 
rily said, that Fortune mahes and unmakes all 
human affairs at pleasure.” — This is one of the 
numerous testimonies borne by the heathen writers 
to the existMce of a First Cause. Their own 
mythology they consider, of course, as merely al- 
legorical. 

Est pr(^rium stultitUe aUorunt cerntre vitia, oblivisci 
stwrttwi. Cicero.' — “ It is the peculiar faculty of 
fools, to discern the £iults of odiers, at the same 
time that they forget their own.” 

Est quadamfiere voluftas^ 

Ei^letur lacrymist eger^urqy£ dolor^ Ovid.-- 
“ There is a certain pleasure in weeping : grief 
finds in tears both a satisfaction and a cure.”-- 
There is, as Shakspearb has it, “ a luxury in 
grief and those know not the workings of the 
human heart, who attempt the task of consolation, 
before the first bursts of anguish shall have found 
free vent. 

Eftquoddam prodire tems si non datur ultra. 

Horace. — 

ft is something to proceed thus far, if it be not 
permitted to go farther." — That industry is to be 
approved which advances in a certain degree, 
^ougb it fails of ita proposed object. 

(pioiiue cunctarum ncmtas carissima rerum. 

Ovid. — 

“ Novelty is the roost delightful of all things.” — 
It is the constant pursuit of the “ idly busy,*’ who 
constitute so large a portion of mankind. 

Esurienti ne occurras. lau — “ Do not encounter a 
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hungry man.” — Risk not a contest with desperate 
necessity. 

Et catera. Lat, — " And the rest,” — This, it may be, 
observed, is wi incorrect phrase ; for the copulative 
is included in cestera. 

Et credis cineres curare sepultos? Do you 

think that the ashes of the dead are to be affected 
by the affairs or passions of the living?” 

Et decui et jirdium recti. Lat.- — “ The ornament and 
the reward of virtue.” — Motto of the D. of Grai- 
TONandL. Southampton. 

Eienhn omnes aries^ <ftuB ad humanitaten -pertinent, 
hahent qwddam commtne vincuUmi, et quasi cog- 
nations quddam inter se continentur. Cic. pro 
Archia. — “ All the arts which belong to polished 
life are held together by some common tie, and 
connected, as it were, by some intimate relation.” 
— Such, for instance, is the relation between Paint- 
ing, Poetry, and Music. 

Et errat longe med quidem senientid 

Qui mperium credit gravius esse out siabiUus, 

Vi quod jit, quam iUud quod amicitid adjungilur, 

Tskekcb. — 

“ It is a great error, according to my opinion, in 
those who believe that a govemraent is more firm, 
or more assured, when it is supported by force, 
that when it exists by kindness and voluntary obe- 
dience.” — In governments, which exist by the mere 
effect of force and violence, there can be no cer- 
tamty of duration. 

Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat. Horace. 
— “ All-powerful money gives both birtb and 
beauty.’* 

Et genus et proai'os, et qu<B nonfedmua ipsi, 

Fix ea -nostra voco. Ovid. — 

“ For birth and ancestry, and what we have not 
ourselves achieved, we can scarcely call our own.” 
— This is frequently employed as a just satire on 
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the pride of birth, when oot sustamed by personal 
achievements. 

Bt geim et vWtus^ niii cum re, vilior algd est. 

HoflACE. — 

“ Both virtue and birth, unlees sustained byrichea, 
are held more cheap than the sea-weed.*' — niis, 
and the preceding maxim, have eqtially been con- 
secrated by time and truth. 

Etum. fortes viros su}ntis tcrreri. Tacitus. — “ Even 
bold men are to be shaken by sudden events.”— 
Events that are unforeseen will sometimes ruffle 
the most even temper, and disturb the firmest 
mind. The strongest mind is not proof against 
the influence of surprise. 

EGam ohlivisci quod sets, inierdum expedit. SvRUS. — 
** It is sometimes expedient to forget what you 
know.”— It is useful to dissemble, and to withhold 
even the positive knowledge of facts when one has 
to deal with an artful adversary. 

Et male ioTnalos incwdt reddere t'er5vs» Hor.— “ And 
to return verses which have been ill-formed to the 
Such is the wise recommendation of 
Uiis great poet. Modem writers in genera! 
are too indolent to have recourse to this species of 
forgery. 

Et meee, si ytdd loquar aiu^endum, 

Focis accedet bona pars. Hob.— 

*' And if any opinion of inine is worthy of atten- 
tion, it shall be given freely to his favour.” 

Et mikires, non merehus, submtUere conor. Hor.-~““ I 
endeavour to make circumstances submit to me, 
not to submitmyself to ciicumstances.” — This line 
describes very strongly a mind where firmness and 
vigour are united. 

Et mtntsncB vires frangere quassa valent. Ovid, de 
Tristibus. — “ A little force wiU break that which 
has been cracked brfore.”— When a man’s spirits 
are once broken, he is afterwards ^sily subdued 
by the slightest occurrence. 
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Et nati naionm, et qui tuticentnr ab illis. ' Virg.— ' 
“ And the children of our children, and those who 
shah be bom of them.” — These things we shall feel 
and remember, and out “ nati natorumf &c, — our 
prosperity to the latest period. 

Et nos guoque tela sparaitnits. Lat.— And we too 
have flung our weapons.” — Motto of E. Moira. 

-———Et Ehoebo digna locuti, 

Quique memores alios fec&re raerendo : 

Omni&u.s Ats nivea cingunfur tempora vittd. 

ViRG. — 

Those who spoke things worthy of Phoebus 
(the inspiring God), and ^ose who made men re* 
collect them for their deserts, -^al) have their tem- 
ples bound with a snow-white ribbon.” — The poet 
is describing Elysium ; and he assigns this as a 
distinctive mark to the poetic instructors, and to 
the benefactors of mankind. 

' ■ " Et qu<s silii quisqne timebat 

Unitts in miaeri exitium conrersa tulere. Virg. 
— “ And what each man feared for himself was 
easily borne, when it was turned to the destruction 
of a single wretch!”-— The circumstance to which 
the poet alludes is this — one man out of an army 
was to be sacrificed ; the lot being drawn, each 
man cheerfully submitted to the decision which re- 
moved bis individual apprehensions. Such is 
human nature. 

Et quiescenli agendum esf, et agenti g}jicscendum est. 
Senbca.— “ The active should occasionally rest, 
and the inactive should apply to labour." — ^The 
mind, as well as the body, requires alternate action 
and repose. 

Et qui nolunt occidere quenqmtOf 

Posae volunt. Juvekal.— 

those wlx» do not wish to kill a man, are 
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WilEne; to have that power.**— Such is the spirit of 
ambition io the human mind, that even those 
wish for a control over their equals, who are least 
likely to abuse their power. 

Eire jmuvre sans etre fibre, c'est le pirc etat ou fhomwe 
puisse tomler. Roussbao.— “ To be poor without 
being &ee, is tlie worst state into which man can 
fall. ’^ — Poverty and slavery united, certainly form 
the worst condition of human existence. 

£tre 5ur grand ji'ied dans h monde, Fr. Prov. — 
“ To be on a great foot (or footing) in the world." 
— This proverb original^ at the time when a man's 
rank was known by the size of his shoes. Those of 
a prince measured two feet and a half— a plain cit 
was allowed only twelve inches. 

Et tic de simiUbus. l*at. “ And so of the like.'^ — 
What is said of this will apply to every thing 
similar. 

Et vitam impendere vero. Lat.— “ Keep the truth 

at the nazard of life.” — Motto of L. Hollako. 
Vitam impendere veto was likewise prefixed by 
5. 3. ‘Rovsssxn to his woTk%, and thfe end 
which he proposed or pretended to propose 
himself.* 

Ex ahusu non arguitur ad usum. Lat. Law Maxim. — 
“ No a^ument can be drawn from the abuse of 
a thing against its use.” — If a principed or prac- 
tice be perverted from its right meaning or end, 
no solid argument against either can be drawn 
from such perversion. We have heard of debtors 
made the victims of personal spleen by their cre- 
ditors ? hut it would not be fair to argue, on this 
ground alone, against the practice of imprisonment 
for debt. 

Ex cathedra. Lat. — “ From the chair,”— an ordi- 

nance, ex cathedrA, pronounced from high au- 
thority. 
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Sxceptio prohat regulam. Lat. Law Maxim. — “ The 
exeception proves the existence of the nile.” 

Excerpta. Lat. — “ Extracts. ** — Abridged passages 
taken from a work. 

Excesstis in jure reprobatur^ Lat. Law Maxim. — “ Al^ 
excess is condemned by die law," — Whatever the 
law ordains must be within the rules of reason. 
Thus the law awards liberal, but it by no means 
allows excessive damages. 

Excitari non hehescere. Lat. — “ To be spirited, not in- 
active." — Motto of L. Walsingham. 

Ex cancesso. Lat. — “ From what has been granted." 
—-Arguments, ex concesso, from admissions made 
by an adversary. 

Excusatio non petita jit accusatto mani/esta. Lat. — “ An 
exculpation not called for betrays tlie guilt of him 
who makes it.’’* 

Ex curi4. Lat. — “ Out of court.” 

Ex dehito jiist'ttide* Lat. — “From what is due to ju.?- 
tiee.” 

Ex dxlkto. — Lat. — “ From the crime.” 

Exeat aul& qui wit esse pms. Lucbet.— “ Let him who 
will be good retire from the court.” — The satirists 
of very early days have noticed courts as hot beds 
of immorality. 

Exegi monumentum <^re perenmus. Horace. — “ I have 
completed a monument mpre lasting than brass." — 
This phrase iajusdy applied by the poet tohisoym 
works. 

Exen^lo plus quam ratione vivimus. Lat.— “ We live 
more by example than by reason." — Most men 
act rather upon the precedents set by others, in like 
cases, than on their individual judgment. Those 
who are high in place and authority, should there- 
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fore be caiiticms as to the natare of the e^zmr^e 
which they hold fordi to others. 

3!^i.emplo quodcun<pie mah conmittilur, ipd 

Displicet auctori. Juvenal. 

“ Whate%'er is committed from a bad example is 
displeasing even to its author." — We hate those 
faults in others, of which we have ourselves set the 
example. 

JIj: facto jtis oritur. Lat. Xaw Maxim. — The law 
arises out of the fact."— Until the fact be settled, 
the law cannot apply. 

ExJideJ'orHs. Lat. — “ Strong through faith." — Motto 
of E. Bbadchamp. 

T.xigvi numero, sedhelto virida virtvs. Vmo. — “ Small 
in number, but of tried and war-proof valour.*' — A 
quotation not seldom resorted to, for the purpose 
of encouraging the smaller nuihber to resist the 
greater force. 

mere motu. Lat. — “ From a mere motion.'’ — 
From a roan’s own free will without suggestion 
or constraint. This formula is sometimes insert- 
ed in charters and letters j>otent, as a bar to ex- 
ceptions, signifying that the hing acted from his 
own free will, and was not abused by false sug- 
gestions. 

ila nccessitdtc rei. Lat.— *• From the rvecessity of 
' the case.” — Arising from the urgency of circum- 
stances. 

>.,r mfaio nihil Lat — *' Kofbirig can come of no- 

thing.” — No bencRcial resuU can be expected 
where the basis is unsolid. 

C.r offiiAo. Lat. — “ By virtue of his office.” — As a 
matter of duty. 

I'r parte. Lat. — “On one side.” Ex parte evi- 

dence,— that testimony which, as before a grand 
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jifify, is d^ivewdonly^ w* Ae-side cf tlie pmecu* 
tion. 

Ex f>ede Hffrcvi^. Lat.— Judge -of the size of the 
statue of Hfmules from that of the foot,”— -Decide 
upon the whole from the specimen which is fur- 
nished. 

Ex^erimentum crutis. Lat.— “ The expefijnent of 
the cross.” — A bold and decisive experiment. 
The original use of this pdtrase ])as escaped re- 
collection. It is variously •said to be a cross or 
direction-post, for the guidaoee of other* — or 
a sort of torture where truth has been elicited 
by force. 

/Vrperto cwrfc, Viao.— “ Believe one who has expe- 
rience enough to justify bis opiaion.” 

Ezperius metuit. Horace. — “The man who has expc* 
Hence dreads it.” — ^The original application was to 
the friendship of the great. The phrase however 
is often and variously applied. 

Et facett fKti fortia, Romastum eit. Li — It is 
the characteristic of a Roman to act ^ d suffer 
bravely.” 

Exercitatlo optimus est magister. Lat.— “ Exercise is 
the best instructor.” 


Esplorfmt a^ersa viros. Rerqtte aspora dttro 
Nititur adlaudemvirius iwfcprrito efito. 

SlEIUS Italicxjs.— 
“ Adversity tries men ; and virtue stru^Ies after 
fame regardless of the adverse heights.”-— -The first 
part of tliis quotation refors to an axiom which is 
universally admitted. 

E^px^ssa noceni, non expreisa non noceni* Lat. Jus. 
Ai^tiq. — “ What is expressed may be hurtfii], what 
is not expressed cannot do an injury (in con- 
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tracts).”— We must avoid saying rnore than is ab- 
solutely necessary. • 

Expressio unius est exdusio alterius. Lat. Law Maxirii. 
— “ The naming of one man is the exclusion of the 
other." 

Expressum facit cessare tackum^ Lat. Law Maxim.— 
A matter expressed, causes that to cease which 
otherwise, by intendment of law, would have been 
implied.” — An express covenant qualiBes the ge> 
nerdity of the law, and restrains it from going far- 
ther than is warranted by the agreement of the par- 
ties. 

Ex figno non fit Mercitr'ms. Lat Prov.— “ A 

Mercury is not to be carved out of every wood."— 
This corresponds with the homely proverb—" You 
cannot make a silk purse,” &c. 

Extempore. Lau — " Out of hand— without delay, or 
loss of time." 

Extinctns am<Mtur idem. Hob.—" The same man 
when (lead shall be beloved." — Envy pursues tlie 
living. No inar» can expect to share the full ho- 
nours which are due to merit, until after his de- 
cease. 

Exiremit waits, extrema rewedta. Lat.—" To desper- 
ate evils desperate remedies-”* 

Ex ungue leonem. Lat. — You may know the lion by 
his claw.” — Metaphorically, applied to a detached 
specimen, in which die hand of a master is recog- 
nisable.* 

Ex ttno rftsce owner. Lat. — “ From one you may learn 
all.” — From this specimen you may judgeof die re- 
mainder. 

/ii'i'tiw or Vim. Ital. — " Lot^ may live." — A cheering 
expression — Huzza ? * 
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Tahersuce fortune. Lat. — “ The architect of his own 
fortune.” 

Facetiarum apud preepotentes in longum memorla est. 
Tacitus. — “ The powerful hold in deep remem- 
brance an ill-timed pleasantry.” — It is dangerous 
to sport with the feelings of the great. An 
unlucky jest has often been construed into a 
crime, by a despodc sovereign, or an arbitrary 
government. 

— “Facies non omnibus una, 

Ntc diversa tamen, qualisdecei esse sororum. 

Ovid.— 

ITie face was not the same with all. It was not 
however materially di/Tereot ; the resemblance was 
such as should appear between sisters." — These 
lines which were originally used to express a family 
likeness, are now employed to mark those political 
circumstances, which from their similitude bespe/ih 
the same political parent. 

Facile est inventis addere. Lat.—” It is easy to add 
to things already invented.*’ — This is a maxim 
frequently quoted abroad, in order to vilify the 
English genius. But leaving our original inven- 
tions out of the question, every unprejudiced man 
will allow, that the improvements which this 
country has made, have incalculably outvalued 
the hints which, in some particular cases, we have 
borrowed. 

Facile otnnes cum rahrmus recta consilia 

^gratis damas. Tu si kic sis aliter senties. 

Terence. 

” We can all, when we are well, give good counsel 
to the sick. Were you in my place, you would 
feel otherwise," — We think and feel for others dif- 
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feseaMly &oia we sliould do for ourselves were 
we in a eimiJar sttuation. 

Fociic ptinceps. Lat— " The admitted chief. ’—The 
first man witlwut dispute.. 

FaciVis descensus At'emi. 

Sed revacare gradum, superasque cvadcre ad auras. 
Hie hac opus Mt. Viroil. — 

“ The descent into hell is easy ; but to recall your 
steps, apd re-ascend to the upper skies, forms the 
dignity aod the labour.” — The poet speaks of the 
dascctu of .£ixeas into the inforn^ regionsi In it:* 
general application, it means that it is much easier 
for a man to get into, than to extricate himself 
from, any difficulty or dtmger. 

- FacUius crescit quam tnekoatur dignitas. La* 

BERics. — It is more easy to obtain an accession 
of diguixy, than to acquire U in the first instance.” 
— It U with ccspect» as with opulence ; tlie first be* 
ginningsofbothare difficult, W eacbi&aiiarwards 
easOy increased. 

Tactnus quos inquinat <equat. Lucan. — 

“ Those whom guilt stains, it equals,” — The ex* 
ptessioQ.is nervous and- happy. Nothing can be 
so great a leveller as the muUial c<»iscu>uane5s of 
criminality. 

Factms rmjeris ahollde. Juvenal. — “ The crime of a 
higher robe.” — A crime committed by a philoso- 
pher of graver chaTacler. The abolla was a cloak 
norn by philosophers, and sometimes by military 
men. 

Fa^on de parlcr. Fr. — “ A manner of speaking.”— 
C’est ma fa^on de porter. — “ It is the mode in which 
I choose to express myself.” 

Foe «8itie. Lat.-r-“ Do the like.” — A. clt»e imitation. 
An engraved resemhlanceof a mtui's hand- writing, 
&c. 



J^'cex jjopuK. • Lau-r-” The dregs of the peopiev” — Coii- 
teoiptuously applied the l<me? ^as^s. 

Faire h hec. Fr. — “ To make tlie biU.” — To instruct a 
man in what he is to say.* 

Faire le dlahle a quatre. Fr. — “ To play the very 
devil.”* 

Faire IcpcndrmU Fr. — “ To be the counterpart."* 

Faire mon devoir, Fr.~— “ To do my duty.’’— Motto ai 
the Ir. E, of Roden. 

Faire sans dire, Fr.- “ To act without ostentation.' — 
The motto of the E. of Ilceesteb. 

Fallacia alia aliam trudit. Terence. — “ One impos* 
ture or fallacy succeeds to another." — This can he 
applied to notlting with more propriety than to the 
various methods by which phuosophers pretend to 
explain the operations of nature : one system suc- 
ceeds to another ; ask not which is the true one, but 
which is the most fashionable.* 

FaUeniis semita vita. Horace. — “ The deceitful path 
of life." 

Fallk eniin vitium, specie uriutis et umbrd, 

Cum sit triste liobilii — vultuque et vests severwn, 

JOVENAE. — 

“ Vice can deceive under the shape and shadow of 
Virtue, when sad and severe in its dress eind coun- 
tenance." — Sitch are the garb and. appearance which 
are genei'ally worn by profound hypocrisy. 

FaU'tur egrcg'fo quis(pii* sub prmcipe credit 

Sercitium. Nunquam libertas ^ra^icw exiul 
Qunm sub rege pio. Ceatoian.' - 

“ That man is deceived who thinks it slavery to 
live under an excellent prince. Never did liberty 
appear in a more gracious form, than under a pious 
king." — This once was poetic incense offered to aji 
emperor. It is now quoted as an axiom by the 
advocates for absolute monarchy. 
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Falsus honor Jucat et mendax infamla terret 

Quern mendoium et vft&tdacetn ? Hor.- — 

" False hooow aids, and calumny deters, none but 
the vicious and the liar.”— The man of spirit and 
integrity will equally despise the encomium and the 
aspersion which are founded upon falsehood. 

*' False honours please, and false reports disgrace. 

“ And trouble, whom ? The vicious and the base/' 

fames damna majora, ^uam quee assiimariqiossint Livyv. 
— “ The injury done to diar^ter is so great, that 
it caimot possibly be estimated.” — He who “ rob» 
me of my good name — makes me so poor indeed,’ 
that I never can have a full measure of rejiaration. 

Fames es loptimus coquus. Lat. — “ Hunger is the best 
of ail cooks.” 

Fare^fae, Lat.— “ Speak — do.” — Motto of the Sc. 
Baron Fairfax. 

Far di necessitd virtu. Ital. — “ To make a virtue of ne- 
cessity.”*' 

Fart qua sentiat, Lat. — “ To speak what he may 
think.” — The motto of the E. of OaroBD. 

Fas est et ab haste doccri. Lat.— “ It is fair to derive 
instruction even from an enemy.” — He who notices 
the niistakes of a foe, gains thence a lesson of ad- 
vantage.” 

Tasitdienixs est stomachi mulla degu^tare. Slkeca — 
“ It proves a squeamish stomach to taste of many 
things.” — A weak appetite, taken in any sense, ii- 
only to be allured by variety. 

Fata volentem dveuni, noleniera trahunt. Lat. — ” The 
fates lead the willing, and drag the unwilling.” — 
— This accords only with the Pagan and Maho- 
metan doctrine of predestination. 

Fata ohstant. Lat. — “ The fates oppose it.” — It is in 
the destiny of things that the matter shoidd be 
otherwise settled. 
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■Fatetuf faciwisis ijui judicumfngft. Lat. Lawjfaxialn. 
— “ He confesaes his crime, who flies from judg- 
ment.”— His flight is a tacit admission of his guilt. 

Favete Unguis, Lat — “ Favour by your tongues.”— 
Give attention whilst the basiness proceeds. A 
solemn admonition repeatedly given whilst the s\i- 
perstitious rites of the Romans were in the act of 
being performed. 

Fax mentis^ incencUum gloria, Lat. — “ The torch ot 
the mind is the flame of glory.” — -Motto of the Ir. 
E.of GsAitARD. 

Feiiees ter et amplius 

<Quos irrupta tenet copuhz, nec, malts 
Divuisus querimoniis, 

Supremd ci/tKf solcef amor Sie^ Hon, — 

“ Happy and thrice happy are those who enjoy an 
uninterrupted union, and whose love, unbroken by 
evil complaints, will not dissolve until the last day.” 
— There is no h^pincss on earth exceeding that of 
reciprocal satisfaction io a conjugal state. 

“ Thrice happy they whose hearts are ty'd 
In Love’s mysterious knot so close, 

No strife, no quarrels can divide, 

And only death, fell death can loose.” 

Felicitas multos habet amxcos. Lat, — “ Happiness has 
many friends.'’-— All men court the intercourse of 
the prosperous. 

Felicitas mirix est iracundia. Lat, Prov. — “ Prosperity 
is the nurse of anger.’’ — It leads men to indulge 
their passions and forget themselves, 

Felix quem faciunt altena pericula cautum f Lat. — 
“ Happy are they who can learn prudence from the 
danger of others!” — As they do not purchase it by 
personal suffering. 

Felix qui nihil debet. Lat. — “ Happy is the man who 
owes nothing.” 

V 5 
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.FfHx qm< rmtm. ct^ttMugre wusm^ 

‘^Happy:^ slutted m.'trMmg effects 

ttjp ta th^ causes.” 

FeUt .de se. Law Term . — ** A feloa of himself,"— »A 
l^soR of mind wtta voluntarily pu^ an end 
to hk> existence. 

Femnw couverte. Fr. — “ A covered or married wo- 
man.” 

Femra£ sole. Fr. — >“ A spinster — a woman immarried.” 

Fcrte natures. Lat. — “Of awild nature."— Thisphrasc 
is generally used to describe those animals which, 
bemg of a wild aod savage nature, are the common 
property of all. Tame aDimals, on the other hand, 
which arc the ohsoliUe property of man, are called 
fH^asueta, (rom fnaitui ^astteia. “ accustomed to the 
hand,'’ or donuXae nature^t *' of a tame and subdued 
nature,*’ 

Fere libenter homines id ejuod volunt credwH. C^sar. — 
“ Men generally believe with willingness that which 
they wish to be true.” 

Ferme ornie. fr.-— “ A dectMrated iarm.'*— A farm In 
which, though, uriiawent be introduced, its useful 
purposes are not overlooked. 

Feriilior geges est alicnis seiwyier in ngris, 

Vicinuraque pecus grandius xd>er habet, Ovid. 
— “ The crop is always greater in the lands of an- 
other, and the cattle of our neighbour are deemed 
more productive than our own.” — Such is the na- 
ture of man most persons are of opinion, that 
they have not tlieir proper share in the goods ol' 
Fortune. 

Ferto, fereris. Lat. — “ Bear and you vvill be forborne." 

— Forgive and you will be forgiven ; or, if you expect 

asMstance you must ^ve it.* 
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F^stim Imte. Avovsrvs- “ Hasten slowly. ’’ 

—Do BOt let impetuosity betray you into impru- 
dence. Motto of E. Finoai. a&d Lords Dtjksant 
and Louth. 

Feglinarc nocet, nocet et cunctatio sce-pe; 

Tempore quaque 5uo qui facit^ tile sapit, 

Ovid. — 

“ It is injurious to hasten, and delay is also fre- 
quently injtirious. The man is wise, who does 
every thing in its proper time.” — The prudent man 
will equally avoid the extremes of tardiness and of 
precipitation. 

Festinaito tarda est. Lat. — “ Haste is slow.”— Precipi- 
tancy seldom attains its olycct. 

Fextimi decMrrere velox 

I'losculus angu^tes, mUereeque hrevusima vita 
Poriio : dufn biblmits, dum serta, ungucnta, puelhu 
Poscirnus, obrepH non intellecla scnectus, 

JUVEKAL.— 

'• The flower of our short-lived existence fedcs 
rapidly into decline ; its course is speedily termi- 
nated*, — whilst wetlrink, and call for garlands, f!>r 
perfumes, and for girls, old age steals upon us by 
surprise.” — No other expianniion of this serious 
admonition is necessary, than to say that the E.o- 
qians wore wreadis of roses, and were perfumetl 
at their banquets. 

File champelre. Vx, — "A rural feast.” — An entertain- 
ment, with rustic sports, g?ven in the open air. 

Fiat. Lat. — “ Let it be one.” — A word used to sig- 
nify a peremptory anti decisive order. 

Fiat jusiitia, ruat ccelum. Lat.— “ Let justice be done 
though the heavens may fall.” — ^Though ruin should 
ensue, let justice take its course. 

Fiat lux. Lat.— “ Let there be light.” 

V a 
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Fkta voiuptaiis causa nt woMma verts. Hon. — Xet 
the fe^ed source of pleasure be as near as possi* 
ble to tbe true/' — ^This is a judicious advice to 
poets. In indulging the imagination, let not tlie 
departure be too great from probability. 

Tide et amove. Lat. — “ By faith and love.” — Motto ol 
the M. of Hertford. 

Fide et Jiducid. — Lat. — “By faith and confidence.’* — 
Motto of the Sc. E, of Rosebekey. 

Fide et fortitudine. Lat.— “ By faith and fortitude.” — 
Motto of the E. of Essex. 

Ftdei cdicula crux. Lat.— “ The cross is the touch- 
stone of faitli.” — Motto of the Earls of CtARESDON 
and Jersey. 

Fideli certa msrccs. Lat.--“ The faithful are certain of 
their reward.” — Motto of L. Boringbon, 

Fidelis ad urnam. Lat. — “ Faithful to the ashes.”.^ — 
l^tto of the [r. Baron Sumdeelin. 

Fid^liti est de Dieu, Fr. — “ Fidelity is of God." — 
Motto of tile Ir. V. Powerscourt. 

Fideliier. Lat. — “Faithfully.”— Motto of the Sc. Baron 
Banff. 

Fide, non armis. Lat. — “ By faith, not by arms.’’— 
Motto of L, Gasibier. 

Fides prohata coronal. Lat. — “ Approved faith crowns.” 
— Motto of the Sc. E. of Mabchmont. 

Fides sii penes anclorem. hat. — “ Let the faith be with 
the audior.” — A phrase often used, when a writer, 
citing a supposed fact, chooses to cast the responsi- 
bility on the person who had previously given it to 
tlte public. 

ftdus et audax, Lat.— ** Faithful and intrepid."— 
Motto of the Ir. Baron liisMOEE. 
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Km fac'm. Law Lat.— Cause it to be dooe.’*— 1 
judiciai writ addressed to the sheriff, empowering 
him to levy the amount of a debt, or damages re- 
covered. 

Films mllius. Lat. — " The son of nobody.*' — A bas- 
tard, so called because, by common law, he cannot 
have an inheritance. 

Fille de Joie, Fr.— “ A girl of pleasure.”— A prosti- 
tute. 

Finem respice. Lat. — “ Look to the end.”— Motto ot‘ 
the Ir. E. of DARNtir. 

jFtnw coronal opus. Lat. — “ The end crowns the work.” 
—It is impossible to decide on the merits of an 
affair, until it is completely terminated. 

Firmior quo paratior. Lat. — “ I am stronger by being 
always prepared.” — Motto of the Sc. Earl of Sel- 
kirk. 

Fit fahneando faher. Lat. — “ To become a smith you 
must work at the smithy.*’— There is nothing like 
practice.* 

Flagrante hello, Lat. — “ Whilst the war is raging.*' — 
During hostilities. 

Flagranti delicto. Lat, — “ In the coramission of the 
crime.” — A person apprehended Jiagranti delicto, 
with full evidence of his guilt. 

Flammaper incensas citias sedatur aristas, Lat. — “ The 
flames are sooner to be extinguished, when .once 
spread amongst the standing com.**— This is figu- 
ratively applied to the rapid propagation of any de- 
structive opinion, ivheiher political or religious. 

Fkbile liidibrium. Lat,— “A sad mockery.” — A deri- 
sion to be lamented of something highly just and 
respectable. 

Flebiteiins/gnis totd canlabiiur urbe. Hob. — “HeshaJl 
regret it, and become the sad burthen of some tnerry 
song.” — Spoken of any one who may chance to 
provoke the indignation of poet. 
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Fr, Mdit. Tena» — “ An arrow*”*^A sn^i foit 
- ep^ to yotR arn^, but wit& a ditch and breast- 
work towards ihe enemy. It is so called from its 
resemblance to the point of that weapon. 

Fiectere si neguea superos, Acheronta movebo. 

Virgil. — 

If I cannot induence the gods, I will move all 
hell.**— Acheron, a river of the infernal regions, in 
the Pagan mj'thology, is here put figuratively for 
the whole. This language is frequently put into 
the mouth of a political opponent, of whom it is 
supposed, that, if he csmnot eSect his purposes by 
laudable means, he will still endeavour to elfect 
them by resorting to the worst and lowest agency. 

Flccti non frangi. Lat. — “ To bend, not to break.'* — 
Motto of tha Ir. V. Palmerston. 

Floriferis ut apes in saltihu omnta lihant. 

Lucret.— 

As bees taste of every thing in flowery lawns. ” 

— They collect the most precious juices of every 
flower. The motto is generally cbosen by selec* 
tors, who either cuU, or affect to cull the beauties 
of many authors. 

Form^ fragile esU £at.— Beauty is a fading 
gift.” 

Fotcunda c^tUpes tcecula nuptias 

Prmaatt tnouittavere ct genas U domos^ 

Hor.— 

‘* This age, fertile of guilt, bas first polluted the 
marriage- bkl, and with it our houses and our race. ’ 
— ^Thc poet seems to have calculated this quotation 
for the meridian of London at the commencement 
of the 19th century. 

Fseeundi talices quern nan feeere diserhtm? Hor. — 
** Whom has not the inspiring bowl made eloquent V 
— Every man can converse with fluency when his 
spirits have been raised by wine. 



haixt m mwt, Lat, Pjxnt^‘‘ ean-ies ksy 
upp&hia hQFa."— Itwas the.^s^oso of thq aacients 
to pu^ a wisp of bay about th? htn^oaoi’ a bull. 
He bears evident signs of ma4ne^< 

Formidabilior cenorum exerciiuSf dvce Uone, quam leomm 
ceriio. Lat. Prov. — An array of stags are more 
to be feared under the command of a Hunt than an 
army of lions led by a 8tag.”-~-A proverb which in- 
timates that less depends on the discipline or 
valour of an army than on the skill and ability of 
its general. 

Fofmosa fades mxtta commendatio est. Laberivs. — - 
A pleasing countenance is a silent recommenda- 
tion.” 

Forsan et hcsc olim meministejuvabit : 

Durafe et rebus vosmet scrvale secunih. 

Vine. — 

“ Perhaps the remembrance of these events may 
prove a source of future pleasure. Endure them 
therefore, and reserve yourselves for more prosper- 
ous circumstances.” — A most powerful appeal to 
companions in adversity. 

Forsan mseros meliora setpientur. Virg. — 

“ Perhaps a l>ctter fate awaits the afflicted.** — A 
topic of consolation similar to the preceding. 

Fortemposcc animuin. Lat. — “ Wish for a strong mind.” 
— Motto of L. Saye and Seie. 

Forte scutum salus dticum* Lat. — " A strong shield is 
the safety of commanders.” — Motto of E. For- 
TESCUE and the Ir. V. Clermont. The two first 
words form a pun on the family name Fortescue. 

Forli elf deli nihil difeile. Lat. — Nothing is difficult 
to the brave and faithful,” — Motto of the Ir. Baron 
Muskerry. 

Fvrtior ct potentior csi leg^is haminis. 

Lat. Law Maxim. — “^e disposition of the law is 
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<ir greater force and potency than the disposition Of 
— Thus a man, having granted a lease for 
years, cannot overthrow this grant by any surreii- 
of his interests. 

i^ortis cotfere, cedere non potest. Lat. — “ The brave 
man may fall, but cannot yieid.'‘--Motto of the Ir. 
M. of Droohsda. 

Fortis sub JbrU /atiscet. Lat- — “ A brave man will 
yield to a braver man.” — Motto of the Ir. E. of 
Upper Ossorv. 

Fortiter et recti. Lat. — “ Courageously and honora- 
bly.” — Motto of L. HeATUFI£l.D, 

Fortiter^ jideUler, feliciter. Lot. — “ Boldly, faithfully, 
successfully.” — Motto of the Ir- V. Monck and I-. 
Hutchinson. 

Fortiter geret crucem. Lat. — “ He will bravely sup- 
port the cross.” — Motto of the Ir. B. Donouoh- 

UORE. 

Fortiludine et prvdentid. Liat. — " By fortitude and 
prudence.’' — Motto of E. Powis. 

Fortuna oBtera mando. Lat.--“ I commit the rest to 
fortune.”-— I have made the wisest arrangement in 
my power ; but I still know that I am not beyond 
tlm reach of accident. 

Fortunce ^us. Horace. — “ A son of Fortune.” — A 
person highly favoured by that blind Deity. 

Fortuv/E ntajoris kono$, ereclus et «ccr. 

Claudiak. — 

“ A man who reflects honour on his distinguished 
^tuation ; of an erect and bold spirit.” 

Fortuna multis dat nimiuniy nuUi satis. Mart. — ” For- 
tune gives too much to many, but to none enough." 
— No man, be hU possessions ever so great, is con- 
tent with that which he actually pe^sesses. 
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Fortum, nmium quern facet, stullum facit. tat. Pro\. 
— “ Fortune, when she caresses a man too much, 
makes him a fool.” — Even the wisest may be in- 
toxicated by a long succession of prosperity. 

Forluna opes auferre, non animum, potest, Sekeca. — 
“ Fortune can take away riches, but cannot deprive 
of courage." — A man of strong mind rises superior 
to all the vicissitudes of fortune. 

Fortuna sequatur. Lat. — “Let fortune follow." — Motto 
of the E. of Abeeueek. 

Fortvma vilrea est: turn cum aylendet frangilur, St- 
Ros.' — “ Fortune is made of glass : when she shines 
she is broken.”— She has all its splendour and all 
its brittleness. 

Foy pour devoir. Fr. — Faith for duty.’’ — Motto of 
the D. of Somerset. 

— — — — Frogiii Quarens illidere deniem 

Offendet soUao. Hor.-— 

“ He (my adversary) in seeking to fasten on a weak 
part, shall find a firm resistance.” — If his malice be 
directed towards me, he shall meet with an unlook- 
ed-for and plenary punishment. 

Fraises. Fr.— “ Pointed stakes used in fortification.” 

Frangas, non fectes. Lat. •“ You may break, you 
shall not bend me.” — Motto of the M. of Sxxf- 

POED. 

Fraus est cel-are Jraudcm, Lat. Law Maxim. — “ It is a 
fraud to conceal a fraud.” — On such a concealment 
devolves a share in the guilt. 

Fraudare eos qui sciunt et consentiunt nemo videtur. 
Lat. Jos. ANTia. — “ A fraud upon those w' 
are aware of it, and consent to it, is not deemed a 
fraud.”* 

Fronti nulla fdes. Lat. — “ There is no trusting to the 
countenance.” — Vfe cannot Judge by appearances. 
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per pim:at qmd/;ri potest per pauthra. 

— “ Xl»t is igjy ^ne by many, which may 
be ^ne by a few.*— (hits maxim, thougfi it may bt 
varbualy applied* is generally vtscd to enforce tin* 
position — that it is belter to proceed by negotiation 
than by warfare. 

Frusb'a hhortU omnibus placere studet. Lat. Prov. 
— “ He labours vainly who endeavours to please 
every person.” — Exemplified in the popular fable 
of the old man, his sob, and the ass. 

Fvgam fecit. Lat. Law Phrase. — “ He has taken to 
flight.” — Used when it is found by inquisition, that 
a person has fled for felony, Sec. 

Fugere est triumpkus. Iiat. — “ Fligltt is triuinpli.’’ - 
Not improperly applied by the moralist, when 
speaking of the numerous temptations to which 
youth is exposed.* 

Fttge vtagna : Iket sub paupere iecto 

Aeges et regum vitd pracurrere amkos. 

Hor. — 

“ Avoid grealness ; in a cott^e there may be found 
more real happiness, than Kings or their favourites 
enjoy in palaces.” 

Fugiendo in media s/xpe ruitur fata. Livr. — “ By 

flying, men often meet the very fate which they 
wish to avoid.”— “Prudence is sometimes defeated 
by chance, and produces the same consequences 
witli ra^lmcss. 

Fugit flora. Lat. — “ The Ume passe?; over.”— Opjx>v- 
tunities are soon lost. We must lake time by the 
forelock.* 

Fugk irreparabile tempus. Lat. — “ Time fliesr— it files 
for ever : ” — its loss is not to be repaired.* 

Fuimus, Xat. — “ We have been." — Motto of the Sc. 
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Fait Ilimi. ViBG.— “ Troy 

was the object of cootawoe exj«» *»»«»■ 

Fiinctws #c«). Lat— “ Discharged of duty.**— He 
is functus officio— his official power no Icniger 
exists. 

Fvag&r iwtd imnexe, ViRQiUr^“ I shall iSacharge a 
fruHiess and unavailing Aity-” — -Tbia ».a coojnioa 
prefix to an elegy on a deceased hsieyid. 

Fuagar vice coiis^ aouiuaa, 

Reddere ^ucB ferrwn val£t,exsQts i^sa sscaanU. 

Hob. — 

“ f sliallpM&rm the o£Bce of a whet-stone, which 
can make other th^t^ sharp, though it is itself in> 
capable of cutting.” — A didactic writer may in- 
struct others to do that well, which he is himself 
wholly incapable of performing. 

“ I‘il play the whet-stone, useless and unfit 
“ To cut myself—ril sharpen others' wit.” 

Fwiusus furore suo punitur* Lat. Law Maxim,— '* A 
madman or lunatic is punished by his own mad- 
ness.” — If a tnadnua kill any person, he shad not 
suffer for the act, because ^ing deprived of me- 
mory and understanding, by the band of God, 
he is regarded as having broken the mere words 
, of the law, but not die law itself. 

Firor. Lat.- — “ A rage .” — Furor loquendi, an eagerness 
for speaking . — Furor scribendif an itch for writing. 
Vide Cacoelhes. 

———Furor owia mimsirats Vao. — *■ Their rage 

sullies th«n with* veeapons.” 

Furor ft Liesa s<8piiw aegientia. Lat. Prov.—” Pa- 
tience, ivhen too o&o untried, is averted into 
madness.” — There is a c^ain degree of irritation 
which is beyond all endurance. 
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Fuyez i£9 dangers du loisir, 

Voimete pese et towmeniei 
Uane est unfea quit foul nourrir, 

Et gui s' iteint, s'dne s'augmente. 

Voltaire. — 

“ Avoid the dangets of idleness ; time unoccupied 
is heavy and irksome ; the mind is a flame which 
requires a constant supply ; it must increase or it 
will dis^pear."’* 

Fuyez les proces sur touUs ckoses : la conscience s'y 
itderessei la sante s'y aliere, les bi-ens iy 
pent. La BeoYERe. — “ Avoid law*suits beyond 
all things ,* they influence your conscience, impair 
your health, and dissipate your property." 


G. 


Goktk de coeur. Fr, — “Gaiety of heart.”-— Sportiveness. 
High animal spints. 

Galimatias. Fr. — “ A string of high sounding nonsen- 
sical phrases.” — Voltaire in allusion to the bombas- 
tical style of his contemporary Thomas, sarcasti- 
cally c^ed it Galithomas. * 

Gardez Ken. Fr. — “Take cate.” — Motto of the 
E. ofEoLlNTOUN. 

Garde fou. Fr. — “ Fool preserver."—— Parapet of a 
bridge. A man who eatert^ed very exaggerated 
notions of his own importance having crossed a new 
bridge, of which the garde fou did not appear to 
him sufficiently high, complained of It to the archi- 
tftjt The latter replied, ** when I built the bridge, 
Sir, I was not aware that it was your intention to 
walk over it.”* 
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Gardez id foy: Tr . — Keep ikitla.''-'Motto of E. 
PouLETT and L. Kensington. 

Garrit antics ex refahellas. Hos. — “ He tells an old 
wife’s tale rather pertinently.” — This is sometimes 
addressed to an opponent, who is possessed of more 
anecdote than argument. 

Gaudetque viam feciase rvineL Locan. — “ He re- 
joices to have made his way by ruin.”— -This is 
the character given by the poet to C«sar. It 
will equally suit any other ambitious despot, who, 
in the pursuit of bis object, is regardless of the 
havock, which be may occasion amongst the human 
race. 

Gaudet tentamine virtus. Lat. — “ Virtue rejoices in 
temptation.’* — Motto of E. Dartmouth. 

Gaulois. Fr.— “ Old French.” 

Gens d'iglise^ Fr. — “ Churchmen.” 

de gucire, Fr. — Military men.” 

de condition. Fr. — “ People of rank.” 

de ficu. Fr.— ■“ The meaner sort of people.” 

Genus irTitahilc vatun. Lat. — “ The irritable tribe of 
poets.”— Proverbially used, in consequence of the 
acrimony which generally enters into any con- 
test between writers of this class. An English 
poet has described in terms still more forcible, 

“ The jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming 
race.” 

Gihier de poience. Fr. — “ Game for the gallows."— 
Anglice, Newgate-Hrds. 

(Gladiator in arena consilium capit. Lat.— “ The gla- 
diator takes counsel on the stage where he is to 
fight.” — The man asks for that advice in the very 
hour of danger, tvhich he should previously and in 
a cooler moment have sobcited. 
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G^olto uM&m. . 'Ltt. — “ Glory is Ae 

(i.e. Ae compaEoion) of virtae.’' — of the 
It. E. Longpokd. 

Ghris tanqutvi. umbra sequitur. Cic.— “ Glory 

virtue as if it were its shadow.”^ — Good 
fame is the inevitable consequence ©f good ac- 
tions. 

Fya^i mavnp. Gnctki waaftwi. Or. — “ Knwv thy- 
self.”— The saying of Sodoji, one of tbe seyen wise 
of Gveece. A precept at once the most ne- 
ceawry and the nwit difficult to fee obeyed 

Gobe^mouche. Fr.^ — “ Fly catcher.” — He who listens 
with avidity to every idle report. 

Gorge. Fr. M3it. Term. — " A strait or narrow 
pass.'* 

GenUte a govtte. Fr. — ** Drop by drop.” 

Gradn diverso, tid und. Lat. — “ The same way by 
different stops.”— Motto of L. GALraoatE. 

Oreeculus esuriem ad ckUiir jusicrls iUt. 

JUVENAI..— 

A poor hungry Greek, if you order him, will 
even go to iieaven.'’ — That is, he will attempt 
tbe tiling the most difficult. This was the re- 
proach of imperijd Rome to the natives of the 
Greek provinces who resorted to that metropolis. 
It has been harshly applied to those supple French- 
men, wito swarm in crery capital, as in the follow- 
ing lines. 

** For every art a starving Frenchman knows ; 

“And bid him go to bell, to b^ he goes.” 

Dr. Johnson, 

Gram Zogwter, 2>j«. two doect, Rhc. oerha colorat. 
'Mu. canit. Ar. ^^umeral^ G^. As. docci 

astra, Dat. — This is a defin^n given by the 
schoolmen in verse, to assist the mosiory, of what 
nre called the seven liberal sciences. — “ Grammar 
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Speaks, Biakttics ‘tceek tlic trofti, RKetorie 
gives coloaring to out speech, Musk sings, Arith- 
mrtic nnmTijers, Gamsetty Weighs and measures, 
and Astronomy teadies the knowledge of the stars.” 

Grata superveniet ^tta non sj>et«^«r hdra. ILat. — “ The 
Jjour of happiness will come more gratifymg- when 
it is not expected.*’ — 'ITiis is a general topic of con- 
solation to the unfortunate. The quotation may 
intimate also that Wessings anticipated are not by 
any means so -well relished as those which come 
upon us by surprise. 

Gratior et pulchro venicns in corpore virfus, 

Viaoii.. — 

*' Even virtue is more feir, when it appears in a 
beautiful person,” — Beauty lends a grace even 
to intrinsic w’orth. This corresponds in some 
degree with the aphorism of Queen Elizabeth, 
“ that a good face is the best letter of recommen- 
dation.’* 

“ Becoming graces and a virtuous mind, 

“ More lovely in a beauteous form enshrin’d.” 

Gratis. Lat.— ” For notlnng.”— Free of cost. 

Gratis anhelans, nrnlta agatdo mkil agens, 

pH.tnnus. — 

“ Panting without a cause, and in affecting to do 
much, really doing nothing.” — The description of 
a busy, pompous blockhead* 

Gratis dicivm. Lat.— “ Said for nothing.” — Spoken 

of a transitory observation, which adds nothing to 
tlic argument. 

Grotis csserifwr. Lat. — “ ll is brought forth without 
being proved.” 

Gralulor quod eum qttmi neeesse ei'at diligere, qualis- 
cunque essef, talent habmtusy ut liiwiter quoque 
diligamus. ^ Trcbokius apud Tulliuji. — “ I 
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am glad that lie whoua I must have loved from 
duty, whatever he might have been, is one whom 
I can love from inclination.’* — This is a well- 
turned compliment, either from a subject to his 
sovereign, or from a parent to his son, as it 
intimates the presence of qualities which conci- 
liate esteem and regard, independently of all rela- 
tive considerations. 

Grave vims munditias pepulU. Horace. — “The 
virulence of the poison has destroyed all that 
was sound and healthy.”~This phrase is often 
used to mark some spreading cancer in the political 
world. 

Graoiora ya«rfam remedia periculis. Lat. Prov, — 
“ Some remedies are worse than the disease.” 

f/ravis ira rcgum scmjier. Seneca. — ” The anger of 
kings is always severe.” — Those who possess un- 
limited power are vindictive from habit. 

GrossHreti, Fr.— “ Grossness.” — Rudeness in conver- 
sation. 

Gunrdalo ben, gaardaU iutto, 

L’uom sensa denar quanto e brvtta, Ital. — 

“ Observe him well, observe him thoroughly ; 
what a precious figure a man cuts without mo- 
ney.’’ — Or by altering one word in two lines of 
Pope ; 

“ Gold makes the man, wid want of it the fellow’ ; 

“ And all the rest is leather and prunello." * 

Guerre d mori. Fr. — '* War till death." 

Guerre d outrance. Fr. — War to the utmost.” 

Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed sape cadendo, Lat. 
Prov. — “The drop hollows the atone not by its 
force but by the frequency of its falling.”— “Tbat 
may be done by gradual effort, which is not to be 
accomplished by sudden violence, 
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Habeas corpus. Law Lat. — " You may have the 
body.” — This is the great writ of English liberty. 

It lies where a person, being indicted and impri- 
soned, has offered sufficient bail, which has been 
refused, though the case be baUable ; in this case 
he may have an futbeas corpus out of the King’s 
Bench, in order to remove himself thither, and to 
answer the cause at tlie bar of that court. 

Habeas corpus ad prosequendum. Law Lat. — “ Yout'- 
may have the body, in order to prosecute.” — A 
writ for the removal of a person for the purpose of 
prosecution and trial in the proper county. 

Habeas cor/jus ad reswndendum. Law Lat. — “You 
may have the body to answer.” — A writ to re- 
move a person confined in any other prison, to 
answer to an action in the King's Bench. 

Habeas corpus ad satisfaciendum. Law Lat.— “ You 
may have the body to satisfy.” — A writ which lies 
against a person in the Fleet prison, &c. to charge 
liimin execution, 

Hahemus confitentem ream. Ciceko. — “ We have be- 
fore us a criminal who confesses his guilt.” 

Hahemus liuuriam atque amritiam, public^ egestatem, 
privatim opulentiam. Sallust. — " We have lux- 
ury and avarice, public debt and private opu- 
lence.” — This is the description of Rome, put by 
the historian in the mouth of Cato. 

Habere facias possessionem. Lat. Law Term. — “ You 
shall cause to take possession.”— This is a w'rit 
which lies where a man has recovered a term for 
years in action of ejectment, and it is directed to 
the sheriff in order to put the plaintiff into pos- 
session. 


G 
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Nahere facias vixum. Law Lat. — You shall cause a 
Tiew to be taken.”— This is a writ whicHilies in 
several cases, as in Dower, Formedon, &c. where 
a view is to be taken of the lands or teaentetite in 
question. 

aH^id ex int^uo amne raagnum exempltm, 
contra singvlos, utiUtate puhlicd rependstur, — 
Tacitus. — "E very great example of punishment 
has in it some tincture of injustice ; but the suiTer- 
ings of individuals are compensated by the promotion 
of the public good.” 

Htxc generi incrementa fdes. Lat. — " This fmth will 
fiimish new increase to our race." — This faith will 
be of service to our descendants. Motto of the M. 
Townsbend. 

Hac studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutetn oblectant, 
secundas res onuiTU, adversis soloiium et perfu- 
gium prtghent, delectant domi, non impediuni forts, 
pernoctant nobtscun, peregrinanturf rusticantur. 
Cic. — " These (literary) studies are the food of 
youth, and the consolation of age : they adorn 
prosperity, and are the comfort and refuge of 
adversity : they are pleasant at home, and are no 
incumbrance abroad: they accompany us at night, 
in our travels, and in our rural retreats." 

Ha nuga in seria ducetU mala. Hor.— " These 
trifles will lead into serious mischief.'’ — That 
which is considered as a mere sport, may have a 
ruinous tendency. 

Haredisfleius sub persona r'tsus est. Lat, Prov. — " The 
weeping of an heir is laughter imder a mask.” 
— He affects to mourn in order to conceal his secret 

joy- 

Hares jure reprasentatumis, Lat. — " An heir by the 
right of repres«itation." — This is spoken of a 
grandson, shall inherit hrom his grandfather, 
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Itecause ia such case be represents and stands in 
ms place of bis father. 

Hares iegitirma est quern nuptia demoHStrant, Lat. 
Law Max. — He is the lawful heir whom mar- 
rif^e points out to he suidj.” — A child born within 
wedlock, be it ever so soon after, is in law l^ti> 
mate, and heir to the husband of his mother. 

Haret lateri lethedis arundo. Vihoil. — The deadly 
arrow still sticks in his side.*'— Applied to per. 
sons continually pursued by their passions or re- 
morse. 

Ha tiln erunt artes, pacisque mponere moretn, 

Parcere suhjectis et debellare sitperbos. 

ViBoir..— 

“ These shall be thy arts, to impose the condi- 
tions of peace, to spare the lowly, and pull down 
the proud.” — This b the character of a beneficent 
conqueror. In poedc translation. 

— To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

Hanc veniam petimusqtte danwsqve vicissim. Hon.— 
“ We give this privilege and receive it in turn.” — 
This line is applied, and is particularly applicable 
to audiors, who, as none of their works can attain 
perfection, should be mutually indulgent. 

Haro. Er. — " Hue and cry.” 

Haud facile emergunt quorum virtuti&n^ olistat 

nee angusta domi. Jvvb'sal.— 

“ Those rise with difficulty whose virtues or talents 
are encumberred or depressed by poverty.”— 
This is a maxim which cannot be rendered more 
clear by any periphrase, 

Haud inscia ac non incaiUa Juturi, Virgil. — “ Neither 
ignorant nor incautious with respect to the future." 
A motto not unfairly taken by a person informed 
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on the subject m controversy, and who has well 
weighed its consequence. 

Hmd ignara math miseris succurrere di^o- I>at. 
VmoiL.— " My own misfortunes teach me to pity 
the woes of others.”* 

Haud passibut cequis. Virgil. — “ Not with equal 

steps.'* — This, which was used literally by the poet 
to mark the unequal paces with which ^nea$ and 
his infant son lulus issued from burning Troy, is 
now metapliorically applied to two men who pur- 
sue the same object, but with powers of attainment 
altogether different. 

Hauteur. Fr. — “ Height.” — Metaphorically used for 
“ Haughtiness.*' 

ffatU et bon. Fr. — “ Great and good.”— Motto of the 
Ir. V. Dokeeailb. 

Haut go&t. Fr,— “ High flavour.” — As in venison, &c. 
long kept. By the vulgar jt is used to denote a 
near approach to putrescency. 

Heuf qmm di^ile estcritnen nonprodere vultu f Ovm. 
— “ Alas ! how difficult it is to prevent the coun- 
tenance from betraying guilt !” 

*' How in the looks does conscious guilt appear! 

Heu! quam dijicitis glorice custodia est ! Syrus. — 
“ How difficult, ^as? is the ciistody of glory!" — 
How much more easy it is, in many cases, to attain, 
than to preserve a high reputation ! 

'£i/p»tKa. Gr. Heureka. “ I have found it." — This 
was the exclamation oC ^rckmedesy the Syracusan, 
when, on immersing liis body in the bath, he dis- 
covered the means of ascertaining the purity of 
the golden crown made for Hiero, from the space 
which it woidd occupy in water. It is now used 
mostly in ridicule, to mark an affected importance 
annexed to an insignificant discovery. 
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Heui totwm tridmm. Teksnce. — What! three 
whole days.” — Can you be absent Irom your mis- 
tress for such a term ? A satire on the impatience 
of lovers. 

Hiatus maxime dejendus. Lat. — “ A ch^m (or de6- 
ciency) very much to be lamented.” — This phrase 
is often to be found in the editions of the ancient 
classics, to mark some loss sustained through the 
ravages of time. It is now sometimes used in ridi- 
cule, or to mark some passage omitted through de- 
sign. 

Hie est aut nusqxiam quod quierimus. tat. — “ What 
we seek is either here or no where.”— In our 
search after happiness we miss the good which 
is immediately l^fore us, and direct our inqui- 
ries to that which either does not exist, or is unat- 
tainable. 

Hie et uhique, Lat. — “ Here and there and every 
where." — Used to mark a particular change of 
place. 

HiefnU fandi. Lat. — “ Here was an end to the dis- 
course or, here let the conversation terminate. 

Hiemurus ahenetis esto^ 

Nil conscire si6i, nulM pallescere culpd. Hoe. — 
“ Let this be thy brazen wall of defence, to be 
conscious of no guilt, and not to turn pale on any 
charge.” — These often-quoted lines import in sub- 
stance — that the consciousness of innocence forms 
our best security. 

** True conscious honour is to feel no sb, 

AH arm’d without, when innocent within: 

Be this thy screen and this thy wall of brass.” 

Hiepatet ingewiii campus : certusque merenti 
Siat favor : ornatwpropriis industria donis. 

Clauman, — 

Here is a field open for talent ; here merit will 
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Iiave certain iavour^and industry wiU faaTe its 
due reward. — Such a deld rarely presents itself. 
••■'The quotation oden presents itself to projec- 
tors whose hopes are bolder than their expec- 
tations. 

—■Hie vifAmus ambitiosA 

Paupertate omnes, Jovenal.— * 

*’ )Ve all live here in a state of ostentatious po- 
verty.”— In most men it is the business of their 
lives to ccoicea] their wants. 

“ The face of wealth, in poverty, we wear." 

Ie(>o ireKfKi. hiera ptcra. Greek. — “ The sacred bitter." 
— A medidne well known. 

Hi motus animorum^ atque luscceriamxna tanta, 

PuloerU exigius jactu compressa quiescent. 

Vxaart. — 

“ These movements of their souls, and these vio- 
lent contests will cease, and be repressed only by 
throwing a little dust.” — This is used by the poet, 
when speaking of a conflict between two swarms of 
bees. It is applied in a different sense to the con- 
tests of the ambitious. 

Yet all those dreadful deeds, this doubtful fniy, 
A cast of scatter'd dust will soon allay.** 

Dstdek. 

Hinc ilke lacryma. Lat. — “ Hence proceed those 
tears,”— This is the secret or remote cause of the 
discontents which have been expressed. 

Hmc suhiUe rnortes, atque intesiata senectus. 

JuvEWAi. — 

Hen<» proceeds the number of sudden deaths, 
and of old men dying without a will.” — The poet is 
spedting of luxury, which abridges the life of man, 
and most frequmtJy takes off the boary epicure by 
surprise. 

His mme pramum eHt qid reeta prma fackmt. 

Thwemcb.— 
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“ There is a recompense in these for those 
•who can make a right conduct aj^ar in a wrong 
pomt of view.*’ — ^There are to be found in all ages 
unprincipled men, whose bills of misrepresenta- 
tion, to borrow a mercantile phrase, are accepted 
and paid by persons as unpTincl|^d ^ them- 
selves. 

His saltem accumulem donis, ctfungar inani mmere. 

Virgil. — 

•— *' Let me at least bestow upon him those last 
oderings, and perform a vain and unavailing duty.” 

This quotation often serves to introduce an 
eulogy on some oelebratedman, or some friend de- 
ceased. 

Hoc age, Lat— “ Do, or mind this."— -Attend with- 
out distraction to the object unmediately before 
you. 

Hoc erat in votis. Hor.— " This was in my wishes." 
—This was the chief unmediate object of my de- 
sire. 

I ' ■ '■ hoc etl 

Vivere his, viid potse friore fruu Martial.— 

“ It is to live twice when you can enjoy the recol- 
lection of your former life.” 

“ When years no more of active life remain, 

’Tis youth renew’d to laugh them o’er again.” 

-• - —Hoc fonte derwata cladcs 

In pcUriam popubimfueJIuxiU Hor. — 

“ From this source has the destruction flowed, 
which has overwhelmed the country and the peo- 
ple.” — 'Used to mark the person who origi- 
nated, or the circumstance which has otxasioned 
great political mischief. 

Hodie miki, eras tibi. Lat.—" To-day to me, to-morrow 
it belongs to you.” — A phrase very happily de- 
Kriptive of the vicissitudes of human affairs. 
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Hodie tivendumt omissd prtsteriiorum cufd. Lat. — “We 
should live to-day, forgetting the cares that are 
past.”- — This is an epicurean maxim used in the 
moments of conviviality. 

Homni mperiio nunquam quicqaid injustius, 

Qui, nisi quod ipse /acity mlrectmi pviat. 

Terence. — 

“ Nothing can be more unjust than tlie ignorant 
man, who thinks that nothing cjm he done rightly 
or perfectly, but that which is executed by him- 
self.”— In the habits and usages of common life, it 
will always be found that a practised man will con- 
cede and make allowance for those difficulties, 
which the supercilious blockhead fancies that he 
can overleap, and therefore is reluctant to admit. 

Homnem pagina nostra sapit. Martial. — “ Our page 
relates to man.” — Our themes are drawn from ob- 
servation, and are intended for the practical use of 
mankind. 

Homines ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam kUu- 
tern haminihus dandu. Cicero. — “ Men m no par- 
ticular approach so nearly to the gods, as by giving 
health (or safety) to men.” — We can in no way as- 
similate ourselves so much with the benign dispo- 
sitions of the Creator of all, a* by contributing to 
the health, comfort, and happiness of out fellow- 
creatures. 

Homdrtes avvplius oculis qwtm aurihus credunt. ZiOngutn 
iter est per pr<scepta, breve el efficax per exemplar 
Seneca. — “ Men trust rather to their eyes than to 
their ears : the effect of precept is therefore slow 
and tedious, whilst that of example is summary 
and effectual." 

Homines nihil agendo discunl male agete. Cato. — “ Men, 
by doing nothing, learn to do ill<” — Idleness is the 
parent of almost every vice. 
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Homnis ht erraret insij^tis vero perseverare. Lat-^ 
“ It is common to man to err, but it is the charac- 
teristic of a fool to persevere in his error.”— A wise 
inan therefore alters his opinion — a fool never. — A 
casual lapse will happen to the wisest, but the mde- 
lible stamp of folly must be affixed to those, who 
obstinately shut their eyes against conviction. 

Homo extra est corpus euum cum irascitur. Syaus. — 
“ A man, when angry, is beside himself.”— See 
“ /ra furor brevis est.** 

Homoforemis. Lat. — “ A lawyer or advocate.” 

Homo homini lupus. Erasmus.-—” Man is a wolf to 
man.” — The human race have been preying on each 
Other ever since the creation. 

Homo kom'mi aut Deus aut luptts. Erasmus. — ” Man 
is to man either a God or a wolf.”— Nothing can 
be more contrasted than the human character. 
The benevolence of some consoles and relieves, 
whilst the persecution of others destroys their fel- 
low-mcn. 

Homo muUariitn literarum. Lat. — “ A man of many 
letters.” — A person endowed with various learn- 
ing. 

Homo miUius stipendii. Sallust. — ” A man of no ex- 
perience in war,” 

Homo solus aut Deus aut Damo’/t. Lat.—" Man alone 
is either a God or a Devil.” — There is no other 
being in existence which is capable of such violeni 
extremes. 

Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

Terence. — 

" I am a man, and nothing which relates to man can 
be foreign to my bosom.*' — This is the strong 
phrase of a philanthropist, which, it is to be feared, 
ts less firequently felt than it is quoted^ 
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IS preferable lo a degraded bibr-^-Our 
]«v<eated reUgion ibrbidb die act of suicide \ but, 
a»on^ the ancients, it was a prevail maxim, 
that a self-indicted dei^ was preferable to a Ufe of 
dbgrace. 

Honesta quadam sceUra auccessut facit. Sekbca. — 
“ Success makes some species of wickedness ap- 
pear honourable.”— This cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the Ei^lisb epigram. 

*' Treason does never prosper : what’s the reason ? 

That, if it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 

Honesta quam apkndida! l^t— ** How splendid! are 
thu:^ honourably obtained I”— Motto of the Ir. 
V. Ba&ringtok. 

Htnte^ audax» Lat. — “ Bold but honest.”— Motto of 
the Ir. L. Rakcufpb. 

Howtban non est semper quod licet. Lat. Jus. Ahiiq. 
— “ Every diing, though lawful, is not decent.”* 

ffoni soit qui mal y pense. Old Fr. — “ Evil be to him 
that evil thinks.”— The nx>Uo of the kings of Great 
Britain ; and of the Order of the Garter, said to 
have been first used by Edward the Third, on pre- 
senting to the Marchioness of Salisbury her garter 
which had fallen while she was dancing. A Duke 
of Orleans caused to be inscribed over his sta- 
bles— Hdni qui mal y poTue, a curse on bad 

grooms. 

Honora medicum propter necesgilatem. Lat. Eccl. 

Honor physicians for the sake of necessity.”* 

Honor fidelitaiis pramium. Lat.— “ Honour is the re- 
ward of fidelity.— Motto of L. Bostok. 

Honor virtues pramium. Lat. — “ Honour is the re- 
ward of virtue.”— Motto of Baris Fsbbebs mid 
CoBK and Qsk£ET.— T his is an adage not always 
verified. 
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Bono* ttHt €tfteu Lat— Honour si^;^Knrt8 the arts.” 
^Tbe lib 0 ^ arts hare never ^tven in any state, 
where the professors did not receive, in addition to 
the mere recompense of their labour, the honorary 
marks of attention and dustinetion. 

Ora e sempre. Ital. - “ Now and always.”— The motto 
of E. Tomfeit. 

Hora 

Momenta, cita mors veak aut ric^ia Lsta. 

Hor. — 

'* In a moment comes either death or joyful victory.'* 
— Spoken of a military life, in which the suspense, 
however painful, is seldom protracted. 

Horrea formica tendunt ad inania nunquam : 

Nvllue ad amiesas tint atnicus opes. 

Ovid. — 

“ As the ant does not bend its way to empty barns, 
so no friend will be found to haunt the place of de- 
puted wealth/’— This maxim is explaaned by the 
kindred proverb ; “ vbi met, iW apes." Where the 
honey is, there the bees will be. 

Hors de comhat. Fr. Milt. Phrase.—** Out of condition 
to fight.”— Applied to an army, or division of an 
army, so far discomfited «um1 shattered, as not to 
be able resume offensive operations. 

Hortus sicctu. Lat. — Literally, ** A dry garden.” — A 
collection of tlie leaves of different ^ants preserved 
in a dried state. “ The Hortus siccus of dissent,” 
Burke. The opioions of Dissenters in all their 
varieties. 

Has ego versxculos fed, tuUt alter honores ; 

Sic VOS non vobis fertis aratra boves : 
jSie VOS non vobis mellfficalis apes : 

Sic VOS non veins veil^a firtis oves ; 

Sn VOS non vobis nidifcaixs aves, 

XaL Vntoa,— 
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1 wrote tiiese linesr^oother had the cre^t. 

Thus do ye oxen bear tlie ydke for others : 

Thus do ye bees make honey for others : 

Thus do ye sheep wear fleeces for others : 

Thus do ye birds build nests for others.’* 

Virgil having written in a conspicuous place a dis> 
tich highly flattering to the Emperor Augustus, hut 
without discovering himself^ a poet of the name of 
Bathyllus pretend^ to be the author, and was con> 
sequently much noticed and rewarded by the prince. 
Virgil not brooking the injustice patiently, wrote 
underneath the distich the words, “ Sic vos non vo~ 
bis^’ four times. No one having been able to fill 
the lines, of which these are the beginning, except 
Virgil himself, the inaposture of Bathyllus was de- 
tected, and Virgil recognised the author of the ap- 
plauded distich.** 

Hostie hotwri invidia. Lat. — “An enemy’s envy is an 
honour.”— Motto of E. Harborovgh. 


H6tel~Bieu. Fr. — “ The house of God."— The name 
of the grand hospital at Paris, and a common name 
in France for an nospital. 

Huic maxime pulamus malo fms$e nimiain opinionem in- 
genii atque virtuth. Corn. Kbp. de Themhtocle.— 
“ What led in oar opinion to his greatest misfor- 
tunes, was, that he entertained too high an opinion 
of his own valour and talents." — It has occurred in 
every age, and in eveiy department of life, that 
men of the greatest ability have sunk and felled, 
merely from the over rated opinion, which they have 
held of their own qualifications. 

Huic versatile ingenium siepariter ad omnia Juit, ut na- 
tum ad id unum diceres^ quodcunque ageret. Livy. 
— “ This man’s parts were so convertible to all 
uses, that you would pronounce him to be born foe 
that, whatever he was doing.’*— This is the drarac- 
ter of the elder Cato. 
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Himani nikxl aliemm. Tbr.— “ Nothing w foreigtt 
to me, which relates to man.” — Motto of E, Tal- 
bot. 

Humanum est errare. Lat.— It is the lot of human 
nature to err.” — This phrase was happily seized 
by the poet, when be at the same time availed him- 
self of the contrast. 

“ To err is human, to forgive divine." 

'Ytyrepov irporepov. Gr. Hysicron proteton , — “ The last 
put first.” — The positions or arguments inverted 
from their natural order: or, as we familiarly say^ 
“ The cart put before the horse.” 


I. 


lbidem,^lhid, Lat. — In the same place.”— A note 
of reference. 

Ibis, redtbis, non morieris in belh. Lat. — '* Thou shalt 
go, thou shalt return, thou shalt not die in the 
wars.”— /&/S, redtbis non, morieris in bef/o. “ Thou 
shalt go, thou shalt not return, thou shalt die in 
the wars.’’ — This ambiguous answer, the sense of 
which depends on the position of tlie comma be- 
fore or after the word non, is a specimen of the 
ingenuity by which the ancient oracles saved their 
credit.* 

/bit €0 quo vis, qui zonam perdidit. Hoa. — ” He will go 
where you will, who has lost his purse.” — Poverty 
incites men to the most desperate actions. 

Ich dien. Germ. — “ I serve.” — Motto of the Prince of 
Wales. Originally adopted by the Black Prince, 
who took it from the King of Bohemia, who was 
killed at the battle of Cressy,* 
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Aifrimk in vitd esse ulUet ks quid nimis. 

Terence. — 

** I take it to be a maxim of the greatest utility in 
life — not to do any thing too much.” — We should 
not pursue our object too far, or addict ourselves 
too warmly to any one purpose. 

/d cineremf atU Manet credts curare sepultos T 

VraoiL. — 

** Do you think that this can affect the shade or 
tubes of the buried dead 7 ’’—Do you suppose 
that mortal cares can disturb the tranquillity of the 
grave? 

Idem oellc el idem nailer ea demum firma amiciiia esi. 
Sailust.— *' To wish for and reject things with 
similar feelings is the only foundation of friend- 
ship.” — True friendship can only spring from per- 
fect sympathy. 

■I dement f et sesvas curre per Alpes 

Ut pueris placeas et declanatio jfias. Juv.— * 

Go, mad man ! rush over the Alps and their hor- 
rors, that you may please children, and be made the 
subject of declarnation.” — Go, desperate man, and 
encounter the severest hazards, to be rewarded 
only by the most trivial consolations. The lines 
in die original were written of Hannib^. 

Id facers laus est quod decet, non quod licet. 

Seneca. — 

** The jmii if ^eservi^ of praise who considers, 
not what he may do, but what it becomes him to 
do.” 

Id genus omne. Hoa.— “ All the persons of that de- 
scription.” — A phrase of contempt, as loan-jobbers, 
contractors, id genus omne,-^^e rest of that 
rabbk. 
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Id maxinu quemque decet, quod ett cv^tugue smm maxing. 
CicE]ie.->-'' That best becomes every B3[aB, whidi 
is more particularly his own,” or, in other and 
coarser words, which he is " bett at." 

Idoneus homo. Iiat.— •“ A fit man.*'— ’A man of known 
a^ty. 

Idoneus qmdem me& senientid, prasertim quum et ipse 
eum audioeritf et scribal de mortuo : ex qw nulla 
sutpicio est amicitise causa eum esse mentitum. 
Cicero. — A competent person in my optnion (to 
write of the deceased) as he was accustomed oflen 
to hear him, and published his senUments after the 
subject of them ceased to exist: there is no reason 
therefore to suppose that his partiality has misled 
him from the truth.” 

I famriti dei Grandi oltre all oro de' regali e Vincenso 
delU lodi, tocca loro anche lamina d^la makUcenza. 
Ital. — “ The favourites of the great, besides the 
gold of presents and the incense of prabes, must 
likewise share the myrrh of slander.** 

Ignavissimus quisque, et, uf res docuit, in pericuto non 
ausurus, nimio verbis et iinguS ferox. Tacitus.— 
” Every recreant which proved his timidity in the 
hour of danger, was the roost talkative and bold 
in his discourse.” — The greatest coward in the field 
is generally found to be the loudest boaster after 
the battle. 

Ignis fsituus, Lat. — “ A foolish fire.*’— The meteor, or 
ignited vapour, commonly known by the name of 
Will-o'-the-Wbp.” — is applied metaphorically 
to a dbcourse or treatise, which, whilst it affects to 
enlighten, tends only to confound mid mislead. 

Ignoramus. Lat.— “ We are ignorant.”— This is the 
term used when the grand jury, empanneled on the 
inqubition of criminm causes, rejects the evidence 
as too weak to make good the presentment or in- 
dictment brought against a person, so as to brii^ 



him on his trial by a l»tty jury. This word, m 

* that case, is ei^orsed on the back of the indict- 
ment, and ali farther proceedings against the party 
are stopped. — An ignoramus sometimes implies an 
uninformed man or blockhead. 

JgnoranHa facti excusat. Lat. Law Maxim. — “ Igno- 
rance of the fact excuses.” — As, if an illiterate man 
seals a deed which is read to him fysely, the same 
shall be void. This maxim should be compared 
with die following. 

Ignoraiitia legis non excusat. Law. Lat. — “ The ig- 
norance of the individual does not prevent the opera- 
tion of the law.”— Every man in this kingdom is 
subject to the penalty of laws, which perhaps have 
never been duly promulgated. 

Ignorent poyuU, si non in marie probdris 

An scieris odema pati. Lucan.— 

Future ages may be ignorant, if you had not 
proved in death, that you knew how to bear up 
against adverse circumstances." — I'bis praise, ap- 
plied to Pompey, has successively been given to 
others, who, deeming themselves engaged in a gcvod 
cause, have known how to suffer death with mag- 
nanimity. 

/gnoscito seope alteri, nunqnam tibi. Lat.— Of the same 
purport with tlie following quotation. 

Ignoscas alih multa, nil tibi. Auson, — “ You should 
forgive many things is others, but nothing in your- 
self.” 

Jgnoti nuUa cupido. Lat. — No desire is felt for that 
which is unknown.” — ^The African or American sa- 
vages do not feel the want of European luxuries ; 
or, coming nearer home, the villagers feel not the 
want of things which amongst their superiors are 
considered as necessaries. 
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Tgnotum per ignotius. Lat. — " That which is unknown 
by someffiing more unknown.” — He has explained 
the matter — ignotiim per ^notm — he has oifered 
as an illustration, that which tends to involve the 
affair in deeper obscurity. 

li ahoye a tout le monde. Fr. Prov. — “ He snarls at 
every body.” 

II a le diable au corps. Fr.— “ The devil is in him.”* 

II a la mer A hoire. Fr. — He has to drink up the sea.” 
—He has entered upon a prodigious enterprise.. 

II ale oin maumit. Fr. — “ He is ^juarrelsome when 
in his cups.” 

Jl a seme desjleurs sur tm terrein aride. Fr.' — “ He has 
planted flowers on a barren soil.”— He has bestow- 
ed literary decoration on a work, where the nature 
of the subject rendered it almost impossible. 

II huon I'ino fa buon sangiie. lud.— “ Good wine makes 
good blood.” — Achilles Tatius says, that Bacchus 
dining one day with a Tyrian shepherd, gave him 
wine to drink ; upon which the shepherd exclaimed, 
“Where did you get sucli a delicious blood?’* 
Bacchus replied, “ It is the blood of the grape.” 

II conduit hien sa harq^ae. Fr. Prov.— “ He steers his 
boat well.” — He koows how to make his way 
through the world. 

II coutc peu <i ama>sser heaucoup de riohesses, et btaucoup 
d en amasser peu, Fr. — “ It requires but little 
effort to amass a great deal of riches, but it requires 
much eff'OTt to collect a Kitle.”— The man of pro- 
perty can easily enlarge his wealth; but the man 
who has nothing, is obliged to maintain a hard 
struggle in his weak b^innings.— The first thou- 
sand, it has been elsewhere said, is more difficult to 
acquire than the last million. 

11 en est d'un homme qvi mme, comme d'tm moiaeau prie A 
la glu; plus il se debate plus il s'emhartasse. Fr. 
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— It a with a man in love, as with a sptfrow 
caught in bird-limt ; tfie more he strives, the more 
he is entim^ed.” 

// en fait ses choux gras. Fr.-~“ He makes fat cab* 
bages of it.”— He makes much by it, it is a treat to 
him. 

II est comme loiseau sur la branche. Fr. Prov. — “ He 
is like the bird on the branch.”*— His disposidon is 
too wavering. He is unsettled. 

II est fambS, Ft. — “ He is dished.”*-— e’en est fait 
de koo—'* It is all over with him.” 

il est plits aisi d’etre sage pour les autres, que pour soi- 
mhne. RocHEfoucAULT.— “ It is more easy to be 
wise for other persons than for ourselves.” — We 
can judge with more coolness where our own feel* 
ings are not iouneduttefy concerned. 

H est fhis honteux de le dSfer de ses amis, que d’en Stre 
trompb. RocHEfOUCAtJLT. — ** It is more disgrace* 
fid to suspect our friends, than to be deceived by 
them.” 

II foot attendre le boiteux. Fr. Prov. — “ It is neces- 
sary to wait for the lame man.”— We must adapt 
our language to the understanding of those whom 
we are addressing. 

II faut itre reserve meme avec son meilleur and, lorsque 
cet ami thnoigne trap de curmite pour penetrer votre 
secret. La Bruteee. — ” It is prudent to be on 
the reserve, even with your best friend, when he 
shews himself over-anxious to develope your se* 
cret.” — In love affairs particularly, the confidence 
which you repose in your most intimate friend is 
xmt wholly divested of danger. 

II faut de plus grandes vertus pour soutenir la bonne 
fortvau ^ la mauvmse. Fr. — It requires a 
graater share of virtue to Sustain a situation of 
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^p^08pe^ity, than to support one of adversity.”— 
Good fortune is apt to intoxicate the mind, which, 
on the contrary^ is subdued and amdiorated in an 
adverse situation. 

II Jaut s' entr'aider, c'est laloide nature, Fr. — We 
must assist each other, such is the law of na> 
ture."* 

Iliacos intro muros peccatur el extra, IIobace. — “ They 
sin both within, and without the walls of Troy.”— 
There are faults to be found on both sides. 

Ilia dolei vere qua sine teste dolet. Mart.—*' She 
grieves sincerely who grieves unseen.** — Before 
company her grief may partake of affectation* 

Ille crucem sceieris pretium iuUt, hie diadema. 

JUVEWAL.— 

One man meets an infamous punishment for that 
crime, which confers a diadem upon another,”— 
One murderer, for instance, ascends a throne, 
whilst another mounts a scaffold. 

Ilk fust vita Mario modus, omnia passo 
Qua pejoT forttma potest; omnibus uso 
Qua melior, Lucan.— 

*' Such was the complexion of the life of Marius, 
that he had suffered the worst inflictions of Por> 
tune, and enjoyed her choicest blessings.” — He 
had led that life of vicissitude which alone can 
prepare a man equally to meet prosperity or ad- 
versity. 

Ilk igUur nunquam direxit hrachia contra 

TorreMem; nec cifis erat jui libera posset 
V erho. animi proferre et viiam mpendere vero. 

Juvenal.— 

“ He never was fliat citixen who would attempt to 
swim ^^ 8 t the torrent, who would freely deliver 
^ opinion, and devote his life to the truth.”— This 
is an admirable description, though in ne^tive 
tenns, of the qualities of a go^ patriot. 
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Ltetusque degitt cut ^efin diem 
Dixisse ym ; eras eel <Urd 
Nube poliem paiar ocempaio 
Vel sole pu.ro ; mn tatnen trr«iu«i 
Quodcun^ retro est efficiet. Hor. — 

That man lives happy and in command of him- 
self, who from day to day can say 1 have lived. 
Whether clouds obscure, or the sun illume the 
following day, that which is past is beyond re- 
call.” — That maa who has lived for beneficent 
purposes, and laid >ip a store of good actions, has 
little to fear from any change, wh^ilst “ all is peace 
within.” 

Hie swistrorsum, hie dextrorsum, abit : unus uirique. 
Error, sed vartii illudit parltbus. 

Hor.— 

** One deviates to the right, another to the left; the 
error is the same with both ; but it deceives them 
indifferent ways.” 

" One reels to this, another to that wall : 

’Tis the same error that deludes them all.’* 

Jilt mors gravis inewnbat, qui, notus nimis omnibus, igne- 
tas 7?»oritur jiW. Sereca.— ” Death must press 
heavily on that man, who, being but too well 
known to others, dies at last in ignorance of him- 
self/' — The blackest horrors belong to him, wlio 
has passed a life of unrefiecting wickedness. 

“ He who is taken unprepat'd, 

“ Finds death an evil to be fear'd, 

“ Who dies to others too much known, 

** A stranger to himself alone.” 

JUceso lumine solem. Lat— “ With sight unhurt to 
view the sun.” — This is the quality ascribed to the 
eagle. It has been a^umed as the motto of the £. 
of Rosslyn. 

IlktdamicU^ sanctum ac veneraHle nomen 
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tibipro viU, sub pedibusquejacet, 

Tlie sacred and venerable name of friendship is 
now by you trodden upon and despised." — You 
have perfidiously burst those bonds of friendship 
by which we are united. 

II lupo cambia il pelo, ww non il vizio. Ital. — “ The 

wolf changes his hair, but not his vice.*’ — It would 
be easier to correct some bodily defect than a bad 
habit.* 

Il n'a pas invsnie lapoudre. Fr. Prov.— “ He was not 
the inventor of gunpowder.’ — He is no conjuror. 
He will never set the Thames on fire. 

7^ n'appartienl qu'aux grands hwimes d'avmr de grands 
dijauls. Rocbbfoucault. — “ It belongs only to 

great men, to possess great defects." — Such de- 
fects are palliated at least, where great qualities 
can be pleaded as a set-off. 

li iCa ni bouche ni hperon. Fr. Prov. — “He has nei- 
ther mouth nor spur.”— He has neither wit nor 
courage. 

11 nefaut pas heilUrle chatqui dort. Fr. Prov. — “ It 
is not right to awaken the cat that sleeps.” — You 
should not bring into question a dormant secret, or 
stir a sleeping mischief. 

Il nest sauce que d'appeiit. Fr. Prov. — “ Hunger is 
the best sauce.” 

Il ne salt sur quel pied danser. Fr. Prov. — “ He 
knows not on which leg to dance.” — He is at his 
wits’ end.” 

Il ny a pas de ckeval si bon quil ne hroncke. Fr. — 
“ There is no horse so steady but tliat he trips.” — 
Some time after the execution of the unfortunate 
John Calas ; the President of the Parliament of 
Toulouse, by which he had been condemned to 
death, was vindicating hb conduct and that of the 
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o&er judges by the above proverb ; upon which 
Voltaire sarcastically replied, Oui, mats toKte une 
icurie. — True, but in ^is case the whole stable 
tripped.”* 

II n'y a pas a dire. Fr. — “ Words are of no avail." — 
It is not to be controverted.* 

II n'y a pas A dire^ mon bet amie. Fr. — “ Your saying, 
ray fiur friend, will not avail you.”— Flattery and 
entreaties are of no use.* 

11 n’y a point au monde un si penihle metier gue cetui 
de se faire un grand noni ; la rie s'achkvi avant 
guc Ion ait A peine ebaucke 5on ouvrt^e. L\ 
Brutere. — “ There is not in the world so dif- 
fictilt an employ, as that of getting a great name. 
Life is closed, when the task has scarcely been be- 
gun.” 

II n’y a point dc gens qui sont plus miprisSs que Us 
petits beaux esprits, et let grands sans probity. 
Montesquieu. — “ There is no description of men 
so much despised as your minor wits, and raen of 
rank without probity.” 

II n’y a point (Tbomme veriueux qui n'ait quelque vice, et 
de michant qui nail quelque vertu. Fr. — “ There 
is no virtuous man witliout some vice or weakness, 
nor any wicked man who may not boast of some 
virtue." 

Ilpiu beljiore ne coglie, Ital. — “ It collects the firmest 
flour out of them all.” — This is the motto of the 
DeUa Cniscan Academy, the device of which is a 
flour-mOl with this motto. Like all academics it 
has done as much harm as good. 

El sabio muda consejo, el nescio no. Sp. Prov. — “ A 
wise man changes his mind, a fool never."— The 
former will reflect and recall his opinions ; the 
obstinacy of the latter U proportioned to his igno- 
rance. 
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II tent le fagot. Fr. Prov.— “ He smella of the fag- 
got,” — which is to burn him as an heretic ; i. e. be 
is a suspicious chat^ter> 

II vaut mieux tdcher d^otthUer set malJieurs, que den 
parler. Er. — “ It is much better for a man to for- 
get his misfortunes, than to talk of them.’*— He 
who is too querulous, not only feeds his own re- 
gret, but excites disgust in others. 

II volto sciolto, i pcnsieri stretti. Ital. Prov. — “ The 
coimtenance open, but the thoughts strictly con- 
fined.” — This is the maxim recommended by Sir 
H. Wotton to Milton. It is certain that a man 
who can assume an apparent frankness, and keeps 
hi^ opinion at the same Ume in sullen reserve, is 
fit for a politician, — or any tlung else. 

II y a anguille sous roche. Fr. Prov. — “ There is an 
eel under the rock” — There is a mystery in the 
affair. 

H y a bien det gens qu'on estime, parcequ'on ne let etw- 
n<M point. Fr. — ” There are many persons who 
are esteemed, only because they are not known.** 
—There are many who mask their own real dispo- 
sitions so successfully, as to be esteemed for quali- 
ties which they never possessed. 

II y a det gens qui ressemhlent aux vaudecdlest qu*on ne 
chante qu'on certain temps. Rochefoucault. — 
There are certain men whose fame is like that of 
a popular ballad, which is sung for a certsun time, 
and then forgotten.” 

II y a des gens d qui la verta sied presqu’ aussi mal que le 
vice. Bovbours. — There are some persons on 
whom virtue sits almost as ungraciously as vice." 
There are those who detract from the intrinsic 
dignity of virtue, by their arrogance or austerity. 

II y a des gens dego&tans avec du norite, et dautres 
qw plaisent avec des de/auts. Fr. — “ There are 
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^pie of merit who are dis^tiog, and there. 
.iu« others who please with all dieir defects.” — So 
much depend upon maimer, suavity, and concilia- 
tion. 

II ^ u des teprockes ({vi httent, et des lomnges qul mkdisent. 
Rochefoucault. — “ There are some reproaches 
whidi form a commendation, and some praises 
which are in effect a slander." — There are some 
persons whose censure is pmise, and whose praise 
is infamy. 

Ily<t encore de qaoi gluner. Fr. Prov. — '‘There is 
something yet to be gleaned.”— The subject is not 
wholly exhausted. 

II u’y a pas de grand homme pour son valet de chambre. 
Fr. — ” There is no man great before his valet.” — 
The greatest heroes shew their human weakness 
when in private.* 

Impcrixt aut scrt'it collccla pccttnia cuijuc. Hor,- — 

“ Riches cither serve or govern the possessor/’- • 
They are advantageous or hurtful, according to 
the uses to which they are applied. 

Imperio regie unus ctquo. h&t . — “ There is one (God) 
who rules with just government.” 

/mperium facile its artibus rcti'netur^ initio partunr 

est. SAI 5 .VST. — ” Power is easily retained by those 
tneam by which it was acquired/’ — It is generally 
gained by conciliation, and kept whilst that is con- 
tinued. Itis lost by oppression and intolerance. 

/mperium, Jiagitioacquisituinf nemo unquam bonis artibus 
exercuH. Tacitus. — “ The power which was ac- 
quired by guilt has never been directed to any 
good end, or any useful purpose.” — When com- 
mand is obtained by crime, the power which ia thus 
usurped is generally abused. 

Imperium in imperlo. Lat. — “ A governinent existing 
in another gwernnient.” — An establishment exist- 
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ing under, but wholly independent of, a superior 
establishment. An arrangement where the clashing 
interests must inevitably lead to confusion. 

Impotentia excusat legem. Lat. Law' Max. — “ Impo- 

tency does away the law.”— This maxim relates to 
the infirmity of certain persons' whom the law 
excuses from doing certain acts, as men in pri- 
son, idiots and lunatics, persons blind and dumb, 
&SC. 

Imprimatur. Lat. — “ Let it be printed.” — The phrase 
of permission to print in countries where the press 
is under a vexatious control. The word is figu- 
ratively used to denote that sort of authority. 

Improhe amor, quidnon mortalia peciora cogit ? 

• VlROIt.— 

“ Oh, wretched love ! to what do you not impel the 
liuman breast?”— To what excesses do jou not 
drive that heart, of which you have once taken 
the possession ? 

Jmprohi Heptmum aecusat qui naufragiwm iterim 
fac'd. Lat- Prov. — “ The man improperly blames 
the sea, who is a second time shipwrecked.'*— 
He should have learned prudence from his first 
misfortune. 

Improhis al'iena virtus semper formidolosa bsU 

Sallust. — 

“ To the wicked the virtue of other men is ever 
formidable.'* — They dread tliat which lowers them 
by comparison, and liate the excellence to w’hicK 
they cannot a^ire. , 

Imptcmpiu. — “ In readiness.'* — A witticism produced 
without study. 

Impune potms Icedi quum dedi alteri. — “ It is 

better to suffer with, little loss than to be subjected 
‘to another.” — We ought rather to submit to the 
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slighter evil than incur the risk losii^ every 
ihiog. 

In antore hcec omnia insvnt vitia ; injwruet 
Suspkiones, inimicitia^ inductee, 

BeUum, pax rursus. Terekce. — 

** In love there are all these evils, Krnn^, suspi- 
cions, enmities, treaties, and alternate war and 
peace.** 

In bocca chiusa rum entran mosche, Ital. — “In a mouth 
that is closed iliea do not eDter,”— Prudent sil^ce 
avoids many inconveniences.* 

Jn causa facili, cuiois licet esse diserto. Ovn).—- 

“ In an easy cause, any man may be eloquent.'* 
—The most icdillerent orator may assume a tri- 
umphant air when he occupies the *vaiitage 
ground." 

— — — T'ncedtwus per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. Hob.— 

“ We tread on fires whidi are merely covered by 
deceitful ashes.” — We have subdued the obvious 
peril, but not the lurking danger. 

Incidit in Scyllam grui veil vilare Charyhdim. liaU 
Prov. — “ He falls into Scylla in struggling to 
escape Ckarybdis ." — (The one was a rock, and the 
other a whirlpool, in the sea which divides Italy 
from Sicily.)— When we are endeavouring to avoid 
one ^mger or mistake, we too frequently &11 into 
another. 

Inclusio unius est esclusio alterius. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Tlie name of one being included, supposes an 
exclusion of the oth^r.” — This is a maxim fre- 
quently used in arguments on testamentary devises. 
If, of two persons of equal affinity, one is e^ecudly 
mentioned, it is supposed that other is out of 
the intention of the testator. 
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In csdo Lat. — “ There is rest in heaven.”— A 

motto usually found on funeral acliievemente, com- 
monly called hatchments* 

In covimendam . — ^This phrase of modem Latin is used 
to denote a person ** commended^” or recommended, 
to the care of a living whilst the church is vacant. 
It is used by a fiction to permit a bishop to retain 
the profits of a living within or without his own 
diocese. 

In coRtingentilras et 2ihem lofa ratio facti stat in tolun- 
tate facientis. Lat— “ In contingent and free 

things all the reason of the fact lies in the will of 
the doer.’’* 

In curid. Lat.— “ In the court.” 

Inde ires. Lat. — “ Hence proceed those resentments.” 

Index expurgaiorius. Lat. — “ A purging or purifying 
index.”— A list formerly published under the autho- 
rity of the Roman Pontifis, sjiecifying the books 
which ought not to be read. Tliis was continued 
until it was foimd, that the wayward wishes of those 
who could read, were almost uniformly directed to 
the treatises tlms forbidden. 

Indignan^c iavidid ^orebU Justus. Lat. — “ The just man 
will flourish in despite of envy.** — Motto of the Ir, 
E. of GLANDOaC. 

Indocti discant, et ament memiuisse Lat.— “ Let 

the unskilful learn, and let the learned improve 
their recollection.” — This is a motto frequently pre- 
fixed to works of a general and useful tendency. 

In dubiis benigmora semper sunt pree/erendei. Lat. Jtrs. 
Astw. — “ In dotdrtful cases we must alway prefer 
tlie mildest sentence.”* 

Indutut virtute ab alto. Lat. — Indued with virtue 

from above.” — Geaer^ applied to anointed ^r- 
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sons, such as kings and ecclesiastiffal dignitari«s, 
in whom is suppo^ to be infused by a particular 
grace, power, aad wisdom, through the act of con- 
secration.* 

In eMem re, utilitas et turpitudo esse non potest. 

CrcERo. — 

“ L'sefulness and baseness cannot exist in the same 
tiling*”— It is in vain to plead the advantages of a 
procee<Hng, when those advantages are to be pur- 
chased by the loss of honesty or of honour. 

Inerat Vxtellio slmpliatas ae Uberalitas, quet, nisi adsit 
modus, in exittum vertiiniur. Tacitus. — 

Vitellius possessed botJi simplicity and liberality ; 
qualities which, unless taken lo the degree, are ge- 
nerally ruinous to the possessor." — There are vir- 
tues the most amiable in private life, which, exer- 
cised by a public man beyond their due bounds, 
will ever be found dangerous in the extreme. 

laest sua gratia parvis. Lau — “ Even little things have 
their peculiar grace.” 

!n exteiiso. Lat. — “ In full.” — is a diplomatic 
phrase. The paper was submitted in extenso, i. e. 
m its full extent, and not by way of abstract. 

Infandum, Regina, juhes renovare doU)rcm. Lat. Vibo. 
— “ You bid me, O Queen, renew the source of my 
unspeakable grief." — Words put by Virgil in the 
mouth of ^neas, when Dido requests him to relate 
the story of the fall of Troy.* 

Iiifantcm nudum curn te natura ereacit, 

Pauper tails onus paiienlerferre ntemento. 

Lat. Cato. — 

“ Nature having created thee and made thee come 
into the world naked, remember to bear poverty 
with patience."* 
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Inf^Ux Bido milt benejuncta tnarHo : 

Hoc peremte fiigis, hoc fugiente perU. 

Ovid. — 

“ Unhappy Dido ill-provided with husband and 
lover, the former by dying causes thy flight, the 
latter by flying causes thy death.”* 

In ferrum pro lihertate ruebant. Lat. — “ For freedom 
they rushed upon the sword.” — Motto of the E. of 
Leicester. 

Injinita est vehcitas iemporis, qua magis apparel respi- 
cientibus. Seneca.. — “ 'I'be swiftness of time is in- 
finite, as is most evident to those who look back.” 
— It is only by a retrospect to the years which have 
passed and been tnis-spent, that we can discern 
and regret the velocity, vtfitb which they have 
escaped us. 

fn^^ranti deltcfo. Lat.--“ In the apparent guilt.’ - - 
Taken in the very commission of the crime. 

In formd pauperis. Lat.— " In the form of a poor 
man.” — According to the statute 11 Henry VII. 
When any man who is too poor to meet the e.v- 
penses of suing at law or in equity, makes oath 
that he is not worth more than io. after his debts 
are paid, and produces a certificate from a lawyer 
that he has just cause of suit, the judge is to admit 
him to sue in forma pauperis; that is, without pay- 
ing any fees to the counsel, attorney, or clerks. 

/b foro conscientia. Lat.— “ Before the tribunal of con- 
science.” — In a man’s own conviction of what is 
equitable, 

Irtgenit largiior venter. Persios. — “ The belly is the 
giver of genius.” — ^Ironically spoken of those whose 
only stimulus to authorship is their poverty ; but 
who, thus impelled, 

— ■' "■ “ Still, in despite 
Of nature and their stars, wil write 

H $ 
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Ingenio stai me morie decus. Propert.— ** The ho- 
nours of genius are eternal.”— This is the boast of 
many a poet. We know when it has been realised, 
as in the Exegi monumeniii/m, &c. of Horace ; but 
most probably, in a myriad of instances, it has been 
made in vaim 

Ingenium cai sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 

Magna sonaturum, das nominis kujus honcrem. 

Hor. — 

” He who possesses genius, a superior mmd, and 
eloquence to display great things, is entitled to the 
name of a poet.” 

Creative genius, and the power divine 
That warms and melts th’ enthusiaitic soul, 

A pomp and prodigality of phrase, 

These form the poet,” 

Ingenhm res adoersae nuiare solent, celare secundce. 
Hor.~*' In adversity those talents are called forth, 
which are concealed by prosperity.” 

Ingermas didicxsse fdcliur arles 
Emollit niores, nee smit esse feros, OviD. — 

** To have studied catefiiUy the liberal arts, is the 
surest mode of rebuing the grossness, and subduing 
the liarshaess of the humaa mind.*’ 

Leamirg, if deep, if useful and refin’d. 
Communicates its polish to the mind.” 

Ingens iehm necessUas. Seneca. — ** Necessity is a 
powerful weapon.” — To provoke a needy man is to 
encounter desperation. 

Ingrato komne terra ptjns nil creat, Auson. — *' The 
earth does not produce any thing worse than an 
ungrateful man." — See the two following quota- 
tions. 

IngreUum si Sxeris, omnia dicis, Lat. — “ If you pro- 
nounce a man ungrateful, you say all that can be 
urged against him.”— Ingratitude is the rod of 
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Aaron, which swallows up and comprises in itself 
all the smaller vices. 

Ingratui urns miseris ontmfnu meet. Pub. Svatis. — 
One ungrateful man does an injury to all who are 
wretched.”-— He by his baseness has perhaps steel- 
ed the heart, which might otherwise have relieved 
their distresses. 

In hoc ^no spes mea. Lat. — In this sign is ray hope.” 
—Motto of the Ir, V. Taafpe. 

In hoc signo vinca. Lat. — “ In this sign thou shall 
conquer.” — This was the motto assumed by the 
Emperor Constantine, after having seen a Crois 
in the air, which he considered as the presage of 
victory. Motto of the Ir. E. of Abean and L. 
Aknaly. 

Iniqtta nunquam regna perpelua manent. Seneca.— 
“ Authority, founded on or maintained by injustice, 
is never of long duration.” 

Intquissimam pacem justUsmo hello aniefero. Lat.— “ I 
prefer the most unjust peace to the justest war.”— 
The horrors of war are so numerous and so afflic- 
tive, that peace should, at all times, be purchased 
at any price, short of national dishonour. 

Initia magistratuum nostrorum meliora et firma, finis in- 
clinat. Tacitus,— The discharge of our public 
offices is generally more exemplary in the com- 
mencement ; its vigour declines towards the conclu- 
sion.”— When men. first enter into office, they are 
aiert and punctual ; but, towards the close of their 
functions, they become relaxed and indifterent. 
Our proverb of ** New brooms,” gives of this an 
apt, ^ough a homely illustration. 

Initium sapientUe est timor Domini. Lat. — ” The be- 
gmning of knowledge is the fear of God.”* 

/njurianm remedium est obRvio, Eat- — “ The best 
remedy for injuries is to fiwget them.” — This max- 
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im is not of universal applicadon *, but there are 
certain injuries, which cannot too 3(x>n be consigned 
to oblivion. 

In lovo. Lat . — " lu the place.”— In the proper place. 
Upon ti>e spot. 

In loco parentis, Lat. — “ In the place of a parent.” 

Ll mcdias res. Hoa. — “ Into the mitUt of things.” — 
Spoken generally of an author who rushes abruptly 
and without preparation into lus subject. 

In vnedh tuihnmtis iiii. Lat. — “ In the middle of the 
road you will get on in perfect safety.” — This pru* 
dentil maxim is often the ruin of public welfare in 
the conflict of different parties: many upon this 
prlnriple, in politic* contrary to the celebrated law 
of Solon, keep aloof from either faction till they are 
overcome by one, to which at last tltey must bend, 
and which is in general the worst.*' 

Ingentes animos anguslo in corpore versant, Lat. 
Vmoix. — “ Though their body be weak, their 
courage is strong.” — Applied by Virgil to the bees ; 
but equally applicable to those whose spirit is un- 
subdued by tltc pangs of disease, or by natviral 
weakness.* 

In novajert animus. Lai. — My mind leads me to neiv 
matters, nr to discuss new topics.**— This is an he- 
mistich : the following is the complete line. 

/a novafert animus mutcUas dicere formas 

Corpora. Ovid.— 

“ I am inclined to speak of bodies changed into new 
forms.” — I am now to dwell on tramformations or 
clismgcs of a singular nature. 

Innuendo. Lat. Law Term.— “ By signifying.” — 
“ Thereby indmating.*’ — A word much used, in 
declarations of slander and libel, to ascertain the 
application to a person or thing previously named. 
An oblique hint. 
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In wdhm avarus boms est, m se pessmus. Lat. Prov; 

“ The avaricious man is kind to no person ; hut 

he is most unkind to hnnself.’* 

In nullum reipuhlicce usum ambitiosd loqueld inclaruit. 
Tacitus. — *' Hehecame celebrated for an affected 
and ambitious verbosity, attended with no advan- 
tage whatever to the state.” 

In omnia paratus. Lat. — “ Prepared for all things.” — 
Motto of L. DuNALtY. 

In omnibus fere minori tetali succurritur. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ In all cases relief is afforded to persons 
under age.” — The law is so careful of persons of 
this descripdon, that it will not suffer them to alien- 
ate, sell, or bind themselves by deed, unless it be 
for eating, drinking, schooling, medicine, or such 
other matters as are absolutely necessary. 

In quidem, max^ iamen in Jure, i^qtiiias cst. 

Lat. Law Ma.xim*”“ In all things, but particu- 
larly in the law, there is equity.” — Equity is said 
to be a corrective of the law, where the latter is de- 
ficient on account of its generality. 

Inopcm eopia/ecit. Lat. — “ His plenty made him poor.” 
—His copiousness of ideas retarded and embar- 
rassed his language. 

In pace leones, in pnelio cervi. Lat. — “ In peace they 
are lions, in the battle deer.” — They are blus- 
terers and covvaids. — “ Lion-talkers, lamb-like 
fighters.*' 

In perpeimm ret memoriam. Lat. — *' To perpetuate the 
memory of the thing.” — An inscription generally 
found upon pillars, &c. raised to commemorate any 
particular incident. 

In pertusum mgerimus dicta dolium. Plautus. — “ We 
fling our sayings into a cask bored through.” — Our 
advice is wholly thrown away in that quarter. 
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/» pt^, ItaiS.— ** WiAin the l3reiist**-*Iii restirve. 

Inpnpnd perm4. 1^. — In H» own person.'’>~lH 
attendance. 

In^^trisnaiupaUbus* Lat.—^* In a purely natural state.’' 
— i. e. entirely naked. 

InqvMOt e^egioi adjuncta n^rhia rtufret* CLarnuK. 
— “ The best manners are stained by the additk)Q 
of pride." — Even virtue itself is disgusting in a 
severe and haughty garb. 

Insanire parat cerU ratione nwdoipie. Hob. — “ He is 
preparing to be mad according to a certain rale and 
manner.” — He has much method ia his madness. 

Insanus omnis furere credit cceteros. Lat. Prov. — 
” Every roadman thinks that all other persons are 
mad.” 


In se magna ruunt. Lvcan. — ** Great things are apt 
to rush against each other.” — Two great powers 
are naturally inclined to jealousy, and thence to 
hostility. 

In se lotus teres atque rotundus. Hob. — " Smooth, 
round, and collected in himself.” — This is a brief 
but excellent description of a man of tlie world. 
The metaphor is taken from a bowl, which, launch- 
ed from a firm hand, is not to be diverted from its 
course by slight obstacles. 

Insipientis est dicerCf non putdranu Lat. — “ It is the 
part of a fool to say ‘ I should not have thought 
so.’ ” — Sensible men before they speak or act ex- 
amine the matter on all sides and are not surprised 
at the event. It is otherwise with sbaibw and 
foolish persons. 

Jnsitd homnihus Ubidine alendi ds induHrtd rumores. 
Lat. — *' Men having in them a natural desire to 
propagate reports.” — ^AU are eager to circulate the 
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reports which have re^hed them, and, it may be 
stated ako, to give somethii^ of their own. 

/neha kammbus neiUTd tMlentics resistere, 

Tacitus. — 

** To resist violence, is implanted in the nature of 
man.” — The most degraded people will be aroused 
to action, when oppression has reached to a certain 
degree. 

In soio Deo solus, Lat.— *“ Salvation in God alone.”— 
Motto of £. Ha&ewood. 

Inapicere tanquam m speculum in vitas omnium 
JuheOf atque ex aUis sumere exemplum sibi 

TEaEscn.— 

“,The lives of other men should be regarded as a 
mirror, from which we may take an example and 
a rule of conduct for ourselves.” — The accurate 
observer of human life, in witnessing the follies of 
others, will thence derive to himself so many lessons 
of caution and correctness. 

liMtar ommum. Lat. — “ Like the rest.” 

Iniaminatis Aonoriiiw. Lat.— “ With unspotted ho- 
nours.” — Motto of L. St. Helen’s. 

Ita oportuit intrare in gloriam suam. Lat. — “ It is that 
way he was obliged to enter in his glory.”*' 

Ita mluerunt, ita factum est, Lat.— “ So they willed, 
so it was done.”* 

In ie, Domine, spefavi. Lat.— “ In thee, O Lord, have 
I put my trust.” — Motto of the Sc, E. of Strath- 
Moas. 

Integer vita scelerisque punts 

Non eget Mauri jacuUs neque arcu. Hor. — 

” The man who is pure of life, and unconscious of 

S ilt, wants not the aid of Moorish blows and 
rts.”— In most situations of life, the conscious- 
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ness of innocence is our best shield and our drmesC 
security. 

Integra mens aiiguslismaa possessio. Lat, — “ A mind 
fraught with integrity is the noblest possession.”— 
Motto of the Ir. L. Bi.ay»ey. 

In term labor; at tentus non gloria. Viro. — “ The 
labour was bestowed on a small object ; but the 
fame of the achievement was not the less."— To 
do little things well, is in some cases highly ho- 
nourable. 

Inter arma leges silent. Lat. — “ The laws are silent 
in tbe midst of arms.”— During the violence of 
hostility little attention is paid to the precepts ol’ 
justice. 

I nierdum lacryma: pondcro t»oci< luihenl. Ovid. — “ Tears 
are sometimes equal in weight to words. The 
poet migiit have said» they are in general of more 
effect. 

Interdum stuUus ben^ loquitur. Lat. — “ Sometimes a 
fool speaks well.” — Everyman is entitled to atten- 
tion, as a wise remark may occasionally drop from a 
person, whose previous discourse had offered no 
ground of expectation. 

Interdum vvlgus rectum videt ; est uhi peccat. Hon. — 
“ Sometimes the people see what is right, and 
sometimes they form erroneous conclusions.” — This 
is the case with the Bri'isJj, as with every other 
people; but of our countrymen it may be said that 
they generally form a correct judgment, if not led 
by sinister means to take a partial view of the 
question under discussion. 

Inlereril muhuni Davusne U/quatur n« heros. Kor. — 
“ There is a great difierence when i>acu4 is speak- 
ing, and when a hero.”— The former is a servant ; 
the rule is addr^sed to dramatic writers, who 
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^should always make tbeu ch^cters speak an a{v 
propriate lan^age. 

Inter ms. Lat. — “ Between onraeWcs.’*' 

In terrorem, Lat — “ In terror." — As a warning. 

Inter utrmiquetene. Lat, Prov. — “Keep between both.” 
— Steer through life a safe and middle course, 
avoiding equally all extremes. 

In. testacei e i pesci impielriti sono le raedaglie del diluvio. 
Ital. — “Testaceous and petrified fishes are the 
medals of the deluge.’** 

Intolerahilius nxkil est quamfemina dives. Juv. — “ No- 
thing is more intolerable than a rich woman.” — 
This la very true when applied to such women as 
are espoused for their riches only. 

In toto et pars conlinetur. Lat. Axioma.— In the 
whole is contained also the part.”* 

Htra fortumm quisque debet manere suam. Ovid. — 
“ Every man should confine himself within the 
bounds of his own fortune.” 

In transitu. Lat.— “ On the passage.^’— Goods m 
transitu are goods consigned by one person to 
another, and which have not yet reached the con- 
signee. 

In turbas et discardias pessmo cuiqws plurma vis : pan 
et quics bonis artibus indigent. Tacitus.— “ In 
seasons of tumult and discord, bad ftien have most 
power ; genius and goodness are only fostered by 
repose.” — In times of revolution and disorder, the 
dregs are forced upw'ard, and talent and virtue 
are depressed. This, however, is only for a sea- 
son, and that which is the scum will soon become 
the sediment. 

Intus et in cute novi horrdnem. Persius. — “ I know the 
man internally and externally.” — 1 have a thorough 
knowledge of his character. 
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aess of innocence is our best shield and our firmest 
security. 

Integra mens taigusiissima jitusessio. Lat. — A rrand 
fraught with integrity is the noblest possession.”— 
Motto of the Ir. L. Blaymey. 

In ienui labor; at tenuis non gloria. Virg.— “ The 
labour was bestowed on a small object ; but the 
fame of die achievement was not the less.”— To 
do little things well, is in some cases highly ho- 
nourable. 

Inter arma leges silent. Lat.— “ The laws are silent 
in the midst of arms.” — During the violence of 
hostility little attrition is paid to the precepts of 
justice. 

Intcrdrm Incrymce ‘ponlera voch habent. 0\ id. — “ Tears 
are sometimes equal in weight to words.” — The 
poet might have said, they are in general of more 
effect. 

Interdum stvifus ben^ loquitur. Lat. — Sometimes a 
fool speaks well.” — Every roan is entitled to atten- 
tion, as a wise remark may occasionally drop from a 
person, wliose previous discourse had oftered no 
ground of expectation. 

Interdum valgus rectum videt; erf uhi pcccfli. Hor. — 
“ Sometimes the people see what is right, and 
sometimes they form erroneous conclusions.*’' — 'This 
is the case with the British, as with every other 
people : but of our countrymen it may be that 
they generally form a correct judgment, if not led 
by sinister means to take a partial view of the 
question under discu^ou. 

Inlererd multum Davusne loqvatur an hcros. Mor.— 
“ There is a great difference when Davus is speak- 
ing, and tvhen a hero.” — The former is a servant : 
the rule is addressed to dramatic writors) who 
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should alwaj^ make their characters apeak an ap- 
propriate language. 

/n^er nos, Lat- — Bettveen ourselves.'* 

In terrorem. Lat. — “ In terror.” — Aa a warning. 

Inter utrumqae tone. Lat Prov. — “Keep between both.” 
— Steer through life a safe and middle course, 
avoiding equally all extremes. 

7n testacei e i pesci impielyiti sono le nedaglie del diluvio. 
Ital.- — “Testaceous and petrified fishes are the 
medals of the deluge.”* 

Intolerahilius nihil est quam femna dives. Juv. — “ No- 
thing is more intolerable than a rich woman.” — 
This is very true when applied to such women as 
are espoused for their riches only. 

In toto et pars condnetur. Lat. Axjoma.— “ In the 
whole is contained also the pan.”* 

Intra fortunam qtiisque debet rttanere suam. Otid, — 
“ Every man should confine himself within the 
bounds of his own fortune.” 

In iransttu. Lat — “On the passage.** — Goods i» 

transitu are goods consigned by one person to 
another, and which have not yet reached the con- 
signee. 

In turhas et discordias pessimo cuique plurima eis ; paz 
€t quies bonis artibns indigent. Tacitds.---“ In 
seasons of tumult and discord, bad tnen have most 
power ; genius and goodness are only fostered by 
repose.” — In times of revolution and disorder, the 
dregs are forced upward, and talent and virtue 
are depressed. This, however, is only for a sea- 
son, and that which is the scum will soon become 
the sediment. 

Inius €l in cute novi Aominem. Persius. — “ I know the 
man internally and externally.” — I have a thorough 
kaowl(Hlge of his character. 
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Inluia qua mdeeora, Tacitusu ^ — ** Those things which 
are unseemly are unsafe.’**»Men in cerUun situa- 
tions should remember, that as much danger fire- 
quendy arises &om forfeiting the respect, as from 
imurring the resentment, of those who are beneath 
them. 

IkvitM Siculi non inveiUre tyranni 

Tormentum Titajus. Jovenal.— 

** The Sicilian tyrants never devised a greater 
punishment than envy.” — ^The bull of PerUlust or 
the dungeon of Diottytius, die author means to say, 
were comparatively ^ight indictions. 

Bividus aHerius ntAcresck rebus opims. Hob.— The 
etvious man grows lean at the success of his neigh- 
bour.” — Nothing can exceed the pining of the en- 
vious man under the supposition that a rival has 
outstripped him, and may pt^sibly succeed. 

In wao veritas. Lat.— “ There is truth in wine.”— It 
extracts secrets from the reserved, and puts the 
habitual liar off his guard. 

Invisa potentia, atque tRuerandir vita eorvnit qui se metui 
qium amari malmt. Corn. Nep. — “ The power 
is hateful, and the life is miserable, of those who 
wish to be feared rather than loved.”— Every 
governraent must be odious, which takes for its 
basis the terrors instead of the good wishes of the 
people. 

Incitat ctcipam qui p€ccai«m praierii. VvB. Syrvs . — 
“ He who overlooks one crime invites the com- 
mission of another. 

Imitum sequitur iionor. Lat.* — “ Honour follows him 
i^^ainst his inclination.” — Motto of the Ir. M. of 
Dokeoae. 

Invitum gui aervat idem facit occideuti. Lat. Horat. 
— “ The man whtnn yoa save when he wishes to 
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perish, considers you in the s^e as he m>uld 
a murderer.”* 

Imitd Minervd. Lat. — “ Minerva (the goddess of wis- 
dom) being unwilling.” — ^The work was brought 
forth, ifWitd Minervdy without any aid from genius, 
or from taste. 

In vitium ducit culfpee fuga. Hor.— T he avoiding of 
one &ult sometimes leads into another.” — Thus a 
writer, in avoiding dull prolixity, ofren ilies into the 
opposite exti eme of obscure brevity. 

In xLtrotiut fidtlie. tat.— “ Faithfid in both.”— Motto 
of V. Falxla^'d. 

Jfit dixit, tat . — ** He said it himself,”— On his ipse 
<£>»< — on his sole assertion. 

Ipso facto. Lat. — “ In the fact itself.”— By the fact 
when it shall appear. 

Ipso jure, Lat. — ” By the law itself.”— By the law 
when it shall be pronounced. 

Ira furor hrevis est. Hor. — “ Anger is a short mad- 
ness.” — All the mischiefs of madness may be pro- 
duced by a momentary passion. 

Iram qui vlncet, koslem superat maximum, tat.—*' He 
w'ho subdues his anger, conquers his greatest 
enemy.” 

. 1 .. — /ra qucB tegituT nocei ; 

Professa perdunt odia viwUctce locum. 

SSNECA.— 

" Concealed resentment alone is dangerous. — 
Hatred, when declared, loses its opportunity of re- 
venge.” 

Iras et verba locanU Martial. — ■" They let out for 
hire their passions and their words.” — Thb is the 
severest sarcasm ever uttered against the gentlemen 
of the long robe, who, it intimates, not only hire out 
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dieir eloquence, but can also feign a degree of pas- 
sion proportioned to the magnitude of die fee. 

Is tnaxifne divitiis utitur^ qui oitnime divitii; indiget. Sz- 
NEC4- — “ He makes the best use of riches, who has 
the smallest share of personal wants.”-— By his self- 
denial, he has a larger disposable share to relieve 
the distresses of others. 

Is fftiJii demum vivere et Jrui animd bidetur, qui, aliquo 
negolio intentus, prceclart facinorts aut arlis bonce 
famam qtaerit. Sallust. — “He alone appears to 
me to live, and to enjoy life, who, being engaged in 
acUve scenes, seeks reputation by some famous ac- 
tion, or some useful art." 

Is ordo uifio careio, cateris specimen csto. Lat.— “ Let 
that order be free from vice, and afford an exam- 
ple to all others.” — This was an ordinance contain- 
ed in the Roman laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and addressed to the senatorial or patrician order. 
The best example should come from the highest 
place. 

Uthuc est sapere non quod ante pedes modo est 
yidere, sed etiam ilia qua ftUura sunt 
Prospkere. Tjekekcl. — 

“ True wisdom consists not in seeing that which is 
immediately before our eyes, but in the foresight of 
•that which may happen.” — The ordinary politician 
judges of events only as they pass before him in 
review ; but the enlightened statesman, by com- 
bimag the present widi probable circumstances 
will form something like an insight into futurity. 

Ila compiiratam esse naturam omniutn, aUet}a ut melius 
videantet dijudicent, quam sua. Tbrence. — “The 
nature of all men is so formed, that they see and 
disciiminate in the affairs of others, much better 
ffutn in their own.”— In the latter instance we are 
blinded by our feelings and prejudices: in the 
former there is nothing to impede our natural per- 
spicacity. 
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Itajinitma $mt falta vem, «* in prtecijritew locam non 
debeat se sapiens committere. Cicero.— “ False- 
hood often borders so nearly on the truth, that a 
wise man should not trust himself to the precipice.” 
— He should be cauhous of being deceived by ap- 
pearances. 

Italex scripta est. Lat.— ” Thus the law is written.” 
— A phrase used in polemics to refer the adver- 
sary to the letter of the test in question. 

Ita me D%i ament ! tdn sim nescio. Terence. — “ May 
God love me, as is true that I know not where I 
am.”— I am so confounded, that I know not what 
to do or say. 


J. 

Jacta est aka. Lat. — “ The die is cast.”— 1 have put 
every tiling to venture, and 1 now must stand the 
hasard. 

Lat. — “ A boasting.” — Jactitation of marri- 
age is cognizable in the ecclesiastical court. 

J'ai honne cause. Fr. — “ I have a good cause.”— Motto 
of the M. of Bath. 

J 'ai eii toujours pour principe de ne fairc jamais par 
autrui ce que je poucois fairs par moi-nieme. 
Montesquieu.—" I have ever held it as a maxim, 
never to do that through another, which it was 
possible for me to execute myself.”— -It is unne- 
cessary to comment on this excellent principle, 
farther tlian by remarking, how many men are 
ruined by their indolence in delegating to others 
the management of their affairs. See Chi vuof 

vadUi ^c. 

Jamais arriere. Fr. — “ Neverbehind.” — Mottoof the 
Sc. B. ofSEEKIRK. 

Jamais on nevamcra ks Romains qtte dans Rome. Fr. — 
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** ^ Rome only are the Romans to be conquered.’' 
‘^'The safest plan of warfare is to attack an en^y 
on his own tenitory. * 

Jamque opus cxegt, quod nee Jovis ira, nec ignis^ 

Kec yofertt ferrwn, nee tdas. ahcUre vetusias. 

Ovid. — 

** I have now completed a work which neither 
the wrath of Jove, nor fire, nor sword, nor the 
corroding tooth of time, shall be able to destroy." 
—This triumj^ant boast of tlie poet, with respect 
to his own productions, has certainly been realised. 
But at present this passage and the Eaegi TKonu- 
mentum, ^c. of Horace, are chiefly used in an 
ironical sense, and for the purpose of holding up 
some proud boaster to ridicule. 

Jam redit et Eirgo, redeunt Satumia Regna. ViEon. 
— “ Returning justice brings with her a golden 
age.*’ — This is fi^uently used as a taunt to an ad- 
versary who talks of resources not in existence, 
and of happiness not to be found. 

Jamia cUuuis. Lat. — " The doors being shut." — The 
matter was debatedjaawacicM^ijf— inasecret com- 
mittee. 

Jejumts raro atomachus vulgarla temniL Hoa.^ — " The 
hungry stomach seldom despises vulgar fare."-— 
Or, as it may be differently translated, — “ The 
stomach which is seldom hungry, holds vulgar fare 
in contempt.” — ^It is more generally quoted in the 
foimei acceptation. 

Je le tiens. Fr. — ” I hold it.*’ — Motto of L. Aubiey. 

Je maintiendrai le droit, Fr. — “ I will maintain the 
right.” — Motto of the E. of Malmsbcrt. 

Jeme fe en Dku, Fr. — ^*‘1 trust in God. — Motto of 
the £. of PuuouiH. 

Je ne cherche qu*m. Fr. — ” I seek but for one.*'— 
Mot;to of the £. of Noriuajofioh. 
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Jen'ouUkraijtmah. Fr. — *‘l shall never forget, 
Motto of the E. of Bristoi;. 

Je pense. Fr.-~‘' I think,*’— Motto of the Sc. E. q£ 
Wbmyss. 

Je mis ‘preU Fr. — “ 1 am ready," — Motto of the Ir. E. 
of Farnham. 

Jetter le manche cjorn la cognee. — Fr. — To throw the 
handle after the axe.”— To yield prematurely to 
despair, and after one reverse of fortune to neglect 
the resources which we may have in store.* 

Jeu de main, jeit de vilain. Fr.— “ Practical tricks 
only belong to the lowest classes.”— No gentleman 
should deal in horse>plaj, or vulgar roughness. 

Jeudemots. Fr. — “ A jday on words.” 

Jev. Ft,— “ A play of wit ” — A witticism. 

Jeu de th^tre. Fr.—** Stage trick, attitude.” &ev 

Je ww en espoir, Fr, — “ I live in hope.” — Motto of L. 
Rous. 

JesiM ei dans Cdge hcurettx wi m^onmit la cratnte. Fr. 
— “ Young and at the happy age, to which fear is 
a stranger.”* 

Jeitne, on conserve pour la cieillesse : vieux, on ipargne 
pour la mort. La BafvERE, — “When young, men 
lay up for old age ; when aged, they hoard for 
death." — It is in the nature of Parsimony to con- 
firm itself and to increase. 

Jour dema vie. Fr. — “The day of my life.” — Motto 
of £. Dslawar. — It is used by the French as an 
oath ; by my life. 

Jucunda atque idonea dicerc vites. Hor.— “ To de- 
scribe whatever is pleasant and proper in life.” 
—This line well describes the duty of the didactic 
poet. 

Jucundi acU lab&res. Cicero.—** The labours and dif- 
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ficiilues thrt^ugfa wluch we have passed are pleasing 
to die recollection.” 

Juctmikm et coruta steriHs facii uxor amicum. Juve- 
nal. — “ A. barren wife will always produce a 
pleasant and engaging friend.” — This is spoken in 
derision of the legacy-hunters ; a race every way 
common and despicable, and who pay their court 
more assiduously, where there is no expectation of 
an heir. 

Judex damnaiur cum nocens ahsolviiur. Lat.— “ The 
judge is found guilty when a criminal is acquit- 
ted.” — This is to be understood as applying only 
w'liere prejudice or corruption, has dictated the 
sentence. 

Judicandurn cat Icgibus, non exemplis.” Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ The judgment must be pronounced 
■from law, not from precedent.” — As no two pre- 
cedents, in the legal phrase, run together ** on 
four legs," the strict letter of the law must be 
consulted. 

Judicata res pro veritate accipitur. Lat. Jos. Antiq.— 
“ A thing that has been judged is considered as a 
truth,”* 

Judichim Dei. Lat.—** The judgment of God.” — This 
w'as w'as the name given by our ancestors to the 
ordeal, i. e. walking blindfold over red-hot plough- 
shares, &c. which has been disused since the reign 
ofWilliam the Conq^ueror. 

Judiektrn parium, aut leges terra>. Lat.— “ The judg- 
ment of our peers, or the laws of the land. — “ It is 
only by these, according to Magna Charta, that 
an Englfehman can be condemned. This quota- 
tion from the ^eat Charter was adopted as his 
motto by the first Lord Camden. 

Jugez d'un homme par ses questiems pluiot quepar ses 
reponses. Fr. — “ Judge of a man by his questions 
rather than by his aaswers.” * 
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Jugulare moftuo$. Last. — To ttab the dead.” — To 
exercise superfluous croelty. 

Juncta juvant. Lat.— These things, when conjoined, 
aid each other.” — ^Individually considered, they are 
of little avail; but, taken conjunctively, they form 
a strong body of evidence. 

Jura negat sifti nihil non arrogat armix. Hoa. — 

He denies that laws w'cre made for him, and 
claims every thing by force of arras.”— Tlus ap- 
plies to the arrogant tyrant or usurper, 

“ Who scorns all judges and all law, but arms.” 

Jare hwnano. Lat. — “ By human law,” — By that law 
which is founded on die assent of men. It is gene- 
rally used in opposition to the following. 

Jure dictno. Lat. — “ By divine law.” This is the 
tenure by which, according to the high-flying 
tories, the Kings of Great Britain bold their crowns 
without any reference to the will of the people. 

Jus (iivilo, Lat, — “The civil law.” — The law of many 
European nations, and some of our courts, particu- 
larly the ecclesiastical, fotuided on the Code of 
Justinian. 

Jws gentium. Lat. — The law of nations.” 

Jus omnium in omnia, cl consequcnter bellim omnium in 
omnes. Lat. — 

“ All having right to every thing, the consequence 
is the war of all against all.” — So was descrited by 
Hobbes the State of Nature, * 

Jus sanguinis, quod in legithnis suecessionibtts spectatur, 
ipso nathitatis tempore quasiima est. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ The right of blood, which is regarded 
in all law'ftil inheritances, is found, in the very time 
of nativity.” — It is fhe Jujs Primogeniture®, or tight 
of eldership, that isprincipally respected, the maxim 
being, that the next of worthiest blood should al- 
ways inherit. 
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gittbus necBisarfitm, ei |3m mrma 
nulla in armU relinquitur spes, Livy.» 
“ War is just with those to whom it is necessary, 
and warfare is even pious where no hope can 
exist but in arms.” — The aUusion is to a war of 
self-defence, which, whatever the politician may 
fiay, is the oxdy one that the moralist can regard as 
justifiable. 

Jas sunmwm scepe summa e*t malitla. Terexce. — “L aw 
enforced to strictness sometimes becomes the se> 
verest injustice,** 

Justitia est (^ernperatlo scripfis legihus, Cic. — Jus- 
tice is a compliance with the written law.” — This 
is a very imperfect description of justice. 

■h<stiti6e soror Mes. Lat.— Fitith is the sister of jus- 
tice ” — Motto of L. Thoklow. 

Justutn et tenacem proposili viruni 

Non eitJtum ardor pravajubenimn, 

Non vulfus instantis tyrami, 

Mente qmtit solida. Hoa. — 

“ The man who is justand firm to his purpose will 
aiot be shaken from bis fixed resolution, either by 
the rais-directing ardour of his fellow-citizens, or by 
the threats of an imperious tyrant."— This passage 
is often and properly quoted. It offers the finest 
picture of a statesman whose calmness and perse- 
verance can equally resist the excesses of popular 
tumult, or the menaces of an arbitrary sovereign. 

Justus propositi tenax. Lat. — “ The just man is 
steady to his purpose.” — The motto of L. Chec- 
WOETK. 

Juvenile vitium regere non posse impetvm. Seneca. — 
“ It is the fault of youth that it cannot govern its 
own violence.” — ^It either knows not, or will not 
consider where the danger lies. 
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Mimpov yvuBi, KalrongiuahL Gr.--^‘ Koow yoar op- 
porturnty.” — This was the advice of Pittachxis, 
one of the seven Grman sages. To let slip 
occasion is the greatest proof of imbecility* 

Kar’ eiox_T}v. Ka& exochem. Gr.— *“ By way of ex- 
cellence,” or “ of peculiar distinc^on.” 


1 . 


La beautt de Vesprit donne de CadmiTotion, telle de V6me 
doriM de Vestime^ et celle du corps de Vamciur, Fr. 
— “ The charms of wit excite admiration, those 
of the heart impress esteem> and those of the body 
provoke to love.” 

La hcautk sans virtu est imeJUur sans parjum. Fr. Prov. 
— “ Beauty without virtue is a flower withoutper- 
fume.”— 'It may retain its colour, but has lost its 
essence. 

La biblioieca e 7 nutrimento delV anifaa. Ital. — “ Books 
are the nouiishment of the mind.” * 

iaijVwr el lahetur in ornne volubiiis eevum. Horace. — 
“ The stream still flows, and will continue to flow 
through every age.” — -Metaphorically used in 
speaking of time. 

La bonne fortune et la mauvaise sont necessatres d I’Aomme, 
pour le rendre habile* Fr. — “ Good and bad for- 
tune are necessary to a man, in wder to make him 
adroit and enable/’ — Few men are equal to the 
emergencies of life, who have not experienced 
some of its vicissitudes. 
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Lahore et honore. Lat,— ** By industry and honour.’’— 
Motto ofL. RendIiEsham. 

Labor ipse volupias. Lat. — ** The labour itself is a 
pleasure.” — Motto of L. King. 

Labor omnia vincet improbtu. Vmoit.— “ Persevering 
labour conquers every thing.”— There are few diffi- 
culties which will not yield to perseverance. 

Laborum dtdce lenimen. Hoa.— ** The sweet solace of 
out labours.” — The appellation is given by the poet 
to his favourite study. 

La cUmence dcs princes n'est soment gu'une politique 
pour gagner ^affection dcs peuples. Rochepou- 
CAULT. — “The clemency of princes appears fre- 
quently to be nothing more than a measure of 
policy, intended to gain the affections of the 
people.” 

La confiance foumit plus d la conversation que t esprit. 
Roche F oucAtJtT. — ** Confidence is in general 
found to furnish more conversation than wit or 
talent.” 

La cotir nc rend pas content : man elh empkche quon 
ne le soit ailUurs. La Beoyere. — ■“ The court 
does not make a man happy ; but Its habits pre- 
vent a man from enjoying happiness elesewhere.” 
—He who has long been busied in ambitious 
pursuits, can bnd little pleasure in quiet and re- 
tirement. 

La crvullerie ordinaire fait quon s*y accoviume, et que 
chacvn la mSprise. Fr.— “ A clamoroua abuse, too 
often repeated, becomes so familiar to the ear as 
to lose its effect.” — If you scold your servant 
inordinately for not rinsing a glass, he will scarcely 
feel your rebuke, when you charge him with a 
robbery. 

La critique est aiseeet tartest diffdle. Fr. Boieeau. 
— “ To criticise the productions of art and science 
is easy ; to create them is difficult” 
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La dicence est U teint ‘Milunl de la verta, et te fard 
du vice. Fr. Prov. — “ Decency is the genuine 
complexion of virtue* and the false colouring of 

vice.” 

La defense est m charme; on dii qdeUe assalsonne 
les plaisirs, et surtoat eeux que I'anumr nous donne. 
La Fontaine. — F orbid<Wce, they say, is a 
charm which g^ves a relish to all our pleasures, 
and particularly to those of love.”— 'In a great 
variety of instances, that gratification is the 
most eagerly sought which is the most stricdy for* 
bidden. 

La Docie antiquitkfut t</ajowrs v&n,hahle : 

Je ne la trouve pas cependant adorable. 

Boilsait. — 

“ To the learning of antiquity I pay all due respect 
and veneration ; but I do not therefore hold it as 
sacred.” — Some deference is due to that which 
the lapse of time has rendered venerable; but a 
gem dug from a modem is equally valuable with 
one which is taken from an ancient mine. 

La duriede nos passions ne depend pasphts de nous que 
la durke de notre vie. Kocheeoucault. — “ The 
duration of our passions depends no- more upon 
ourselves, than the duration of our lives.” 

L’adversiti fait l-homme, et le honheur les monstres. Fr. 
— “ Adversity makes men; but prosperity makes 
monsters.”— The former braces and strengthens, 
whilst the latter relaxes and debases the powem of 
the mind. From this general rule, however, there 
are great and numerous exceptions. 

Lafaim chasse le loup du bow. Fr. Prov, — ^ Famine 
drives the wolf firom the wood.^* — According to 
the English proverb — Hunger breaks through 
atone w^s. 

Lafaveur met I’konme au~dessus de ses egaux, et sa chute 
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ott-tfejjous. — La BttOTsas.— •“ Favour places a 
nuiQ ^ve hia egoah, and bis fall or di^acd be- 
neath them/' 

L’affiUre s’achemne. Fr.— ** The business is going 
forward.'* 

Lafoiblesse de ?’eftne«t /ait noire propre force- Fr. — 
** Thtf weakness of the enemy forms a part of our 
own strength.”— -This is a maxim in war, where 
all advantages are fairly to be taken. There is a 
similar sentiment in another language. 

Doha an virtut guis in hoste reguirat ? 

“ What matters it, whether the enemy has been 
defeated by stratagem or by valour V 

La fortune pa^se par <out.— “ The vicissitudes of for- 
tune are common to all.” — Motto of L. RoitE. 

Laforirtne vend ce quon croit qu'elh dome. Fr. La 
Fojtfaine. — “ Fortune sells the favours which she 
seems to lavish.”* 

La grande Sagetse de Vhomme consiste d cormoitre ses 
folies. Fr.— “ The great wisdom of man ccmsists 
in the knowledge of his follies.” — To be convinced 
of our false steps, is in some degree an advance to-> 
wards wisdom. 

L'aigle d^une mahon e$t un sol dans UTte autre. Gres- 
set.—** The eagle of one house is a fool in ano- 
ther.” — We should rather say the swan of one house 
is a goose in another. 

Laisser dire le mondet et toujours burn faire, c*e8t une 
TOOsme, gui Hard hten ohscroce osMtre notre rc- 
pos. et etablii enjin noire repatation, Fr. — “ To 
let the world talk, and always to act right, is a 
principle of action, which, well obsen'ed, will 
secure our repose, and in the end establish our re- 
putation.” 

Laissez dire les sots, le savoir a son prix, Fr. La Fon- 
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TAINS.-**' Let fools clamour as th^ may, leanung 
has its Talue." * 

La jeunesse vU d’eipetanee, la vieillesse de 

Fr. — “ Youth feeds upon hope, old upon re* 
collection.” * 

La langue des femmes est leur SpScy et eUes ne la lais~ 
stmt pas romller* Fr. Prov.~“ The tongue of a 
woman is hei sword, which she seldom suffers to 
rust.” — A sarcasm suflSciently severe on the pro* 
verbial loquacity of the sex in general. 

La contiste moins d donner heaucoup, qu'd 

downtr a pr^o^os. La B&vvxue. — “ Liberdity 
does not consist so much in giving bountifully as in 
giving seasonably.” 

La Liheric, convive amable, 

* Met lesdeux coudessurla talk . Voitaibe. 

— " Liberty, as an mraable guest, puts her two el* 
bows on the table.”— An attitude of intercourse, 
free and unrestrained. 

La tingua haitc dove il dente duole. Ital.— “ The tongue 
v ill strihe where the tooth aches.” We are always 
irritating the sore part.* 

V AUegorie habile palais diaphane. Lb Mibbee. 

“ Allegory dwells in a transparent palace." 

La maladie sans maladie. Fr. — ** The disease without 
a disease.” — The hypochondriac distemper. 

La marque d'un mSrite extreuirdinaire c' est de voir que 
ceux qiii I’envient le plusy smt contraints de le lowr. 
Ft. — ” The proof of extraordinary merit is to see 
that it extorts praise, even irom those with whom 
it is an object of envy.” 

L*dme n'a point de secret qae la conduite ne rhile. 
Chin. Prov.— “ The loind has no secret which the 
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ccmduet does not reveal." — The most practised 
hypocrite cannot at ah nmes conceal his secret 
feelings. 

Lq, (itt vmimde ftertd plawr d tncSrCi et Vautre 

moitii a croire fej mAhsances^ Fr. Prov. — “ One 
half of the world takes a pleasure in detracting, 
and the other half in believing all that detraction 
utters.’* 

mo^dpliciid del^e ^ del medici in un 'paese sono 
eguahtente segni at matore di queHo, ltal.-<-‘* The 
multiplicity of laws and physicians in a country 
are equally a proof of its condition." 

La moqaerie est sotiverU une indigence desprit. La 
BairrERB — ” Jesting, in some cases, only proves a 
want of understanding," 

La morale Uop austere se Jaii moins aimer, qu’ elle ne /e 
fait craindre ; et veut qu'on profte ae ses lemons, 
iiontie envie de Us entendre^ Fr. — “ Mor^ity, 
-when too auscete, U less beloved than feared; 
and he who wishes that others should profit by his 
lessons, should make those persons desirous of 
listening to them." 

La mort est k dernier trait du tableau de la vie, Fr. 
— “ Death is the finishing stroke of the picture of 
life.”* 

La TTioi't est plus aisie d supporter sans y penscr, que la 
pensee de la mort sans pSril, Pascal. — “ Death 
is itself more easy wlicn it comes without previous 
reflection, than the tliought of death even without 
danger." 

L'amour de la justice n’esi en la plvpari dcs koTtmes, qve 
la crainte de souffrir rinjustice, — KocHEPOucAUir. 
— “ The love of justice is in most men nothing 
more than the fear of suffering injustice.”— Oar 
anxiety on this sulgect may be traced to a motive 
of selfishness. 
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V<tmour est unt 'pa&aion qtd meni souvent sans savoir 
comment, et se*n va aussi de raSnte. Fr. — 
“ Love is a passion which frequently comes we 
know not how, and which quits us eicactly in the 
same manner.” 

L'amour ei la furrUe ne petteeal se taoher. Fr. Prov. 
— “ Love and smoke are two things which cannot 
be concealed.” — Of the passion of love the faintest 
glimmerings ^ve a strong light} as the smallest ere* 
vice will sufier a volume of smoke to escape. 

Vamow-'projjre est le plus grand de ions les fiaiteurs. 
Rochefoucault. — “ Self-love is the greatest of 
all flatterers.”— It is the lot of almost every man 
to flatter himself into a higher self-opinion, than 
can possibly be eflected by the adulation of 
others. 

V amour souifiet la terre, asstyetit Us ciftw— 

Les rois sent d set pieds, Ugouveme les dieux, 

CoSKBIttZ.— 

Love rules over the earth} and controls the 
heavens — kings are at his &et, and gods are his 
subjects.” — This extravagant flight, as it may be 
supposed, is seldom quoted hut in the way of 
rimcule 

La nature a donne deux garants dc la cAostite dts 
femmes, la pudeur et les remords ; la coifession 
les price de I’un et tabsolution de I'autre. Fr. 
— “ Nature has given two securities for female 
virtue ; modesty and remorse ; confession de- 

f >rives them of the former, and absolution of the 
atter.”* 

Langage des holies, Fr. — ” The language of the mar- 
kets." — Riliingsgate. 

L’animal delle lunghe oreccMe dopo hevuto da calei ai 
secebio. Ital. — “ The animal with long ears, after 
having quendied his thrist, kit^s the pail.” — The 
picture of ingratitude.”* 

iS 
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La par/{^ valeur est /airef sans thums ce ^'on 
serdit capcdde de fairs dsvant UnU le monde, Ro- 
CHXFOUCAUIT.— Truc courage is sbewu by doing 
without witoeases, what a man is capable of doing 
in the' face of the world.*' — In the former case it is 
certain that ostentation has no share in the effort. 

Lapaswmfait iouvent un fm dujplus habile homme, et 
rend souvenl habiles les ^us soU. Rochx;foucadlt. 
— Love often makes a fool of the cleverest 
man, and as often gives cleverness to the most 
fooUah.’* 

La ‘patience est omere ; mats le fruit en est doux. J. J. 
Rodsseatj. — “ Patience is bitter ; but its fruit 
is sweet.” — Men are generally meliorated by suf- 
fcring. 

La patience est le reimde le plus sdr conire les ca^ow- 
ft»e« : U temps t6t ott torn d/coucre la virH£, Fr. 

Fatl^ce is the surest antidote against ca-. 
lumny. Time, sooner or later, will discover the 
truth.” 

La plulosopkie, qui nous pr<met de nous rendre heuretta, 
trompe. Fr.— *“ Philosophy, which promises to 
render us happy, decdves us.*’ 

Vope € la serpe spesso 

Succhian lo stesso umore ; 

Ma della serpe in seno 
II for si fa veleno ; 

In sen deltape ilfore 

Dolce liquor si fa. Ital. Mexast. 

“ The bee and the seipent often feed on the balmy 
juice of the same flowers; but the serpent con- 
verts it to poison, die bee to a nectareous trea- 
sure.” 

La ^hiUmphie triompke aisSment des matix passes et des 
maux d venir; mats les maux presens triomphent 
d'elle. Rochi:foucaui.t. — “ Philosophy can hold 
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an easy triumph etcr riie mirfoitmieS idiieh are past 
and to come; but riwse which are present triumph 
over her."— By philosii^hy we are taught to dis- 
miss OUT regrets for the past and our apprehensions 
of future evils ; but the immediate sense of suffer- 
ing she cannot teach us to subdue. 

La jihipart det homines tt*ont pas Is courage de corriger 
ies autrest pares qu'ils n out pas U courage de souf- 
frir gu’on les corrige. Fr. — “ The generality of 
mankind have not sufficient courage to correct 
others, because they themselves are deficient in that 
fortitude which will sufier correction,” 

Lapsus lingute. I^t. — “ A slip of the tongue.” 

L'arco sempre teso convten eke alia Jin si spezzL Ital. — 
“ A bow always bent, must break at last.”* 

■Za reputation dun homme est conme son om&re* qui tan- 
t6t le suit^ et tantdt le pr^c^ .* queUpiefois elle est 
plus longuBi et quelquejois plus courts que Ft. 
Prov. — “ The reputation of a man is like bis sha- 
dow : it sometimes follows and sometimes precedes 
him ; it is sometimes longer and sometimes shorter, 
than his natural size.”— As our shadows vary in 
their length and direction, according to their rela- 
tive position to the sun, so the reputation of many 
men is either magnified or diminished, from relative 
situations and circumstances. 

L’argent est un hon serviteur et un mSchant mmtre. 
Bouhours. — “ Money is a good servant, but a bad 
master.” — It is useful when well employed — it is 
mischievous when men devote themselves wholly 
to its acquisition. 

La roche Tarpeienne est pres du capitole- Fr. Delille. 

■ — “ Tlie Tarpeian rock is near the capitol.*' — The 
capitol the seat of power and of triumph, the Tar- 
peian rock the place of execution, from which 
were thrown headlong those who were guilty of 
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againat the liberties of the Roman Com' 
moimealw.* 

Vart de vaincre est cehi de wepriser la vmt. M. de 
SrvaY. — “ The art of cosqueriog is that of despis- 
ii^ death.” 

La science da souvemement n*estquune science de comhi- 
naison^, aappHeationSi ct (Lexceptions, selon les 
tempSi Us les drconstastces^ Rousseau. — 

“ The science of government is only a science of 
combinations, apphcations, and exceptions, accord* 
ing to titnes, places, and circumstances.” 

Le lienee est la vertu de ceux gut ne sonl pas sages, 
Bochoues.— S ilence is the virtue, or the best 
quality of the foolish.” — If it does not remove, it 
at least cooceals their deficiency. 

La speranza e Vulitim eke ahbandona VinfeUcc, Ital. — 
“ Hope is the last that forsakes the unhappy.’** — 
Or, as our own poet has it : 

" All, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind, 

But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind.” 

Campbeei. 

Lateat scintillala forsan. Lat. — “ A small spark may 
lurk unseen.” — Thishemisdeh, alluding to the vital 
spark, is very happily adopted as the motto of the 
Humane Society. 

Latct angms in AerW. Lat. — ** There is a snake con- 
cealed in the grass.” — ^Iliere is a lurking danger be- 
fore you, which you do not immediately perceive. 

Latiiat. Law Lat. — “ He lurks.” — A verit of eum- 
moDS issuing from the King’s Bench, which by a 
fiction represents the defendant as being in a state 
of concealment 

L'avare est emme ces amans, exds d'amour em- 
piche de jouir. Fr. — ” The miser is like the 
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lover, who through exoeu trf lore w 
eojoyh^”* 

lawhre se voMi vituperare stulH eH» 

Bsxsca.--* 

“ It is the part of a coxcomb to praise himself; 
and of a fool to dispraise himself*”— ‘The office of 
bestowing praise is too delicate to be exercised to- 
wards ourselves. 

Laudari d eiro laudaio. Lat.— To be praised by a 
man himself deserving of praise.” — This is certainly 
the most valuable species of commendation. 

Laudato ingentia rura — exiguum coliio. Vtao.— “Be- 
stow your praise upon la^^e domains, but your 
preference on a small estate,” — The latter, to a 
contented mind, is likely to produce the greater 
share of happiness. 

Laudator tmporis acti. A praiser of the times 

which are past.”— An old man who commends no- 
thing but what he has seen in his early days. 

La veritS ne fait pas autantdebkndant le monde, queses 
apparences y font de nud. Fr,— “ Truth does not 
so much good in the world, as its appearances do 
mischief.”— The deceit and hypocrisy of rhen are the 
prime sources of evil in the moral world. 

La vertu dans Vindigence est comme vn voyagewr^ que le 
vent et la pluie contraigneni de s'envelopper de son 
manteau. Fr. Prov. — “ Virtue in ihdigence is like 
a traveller who is compelled, by die wind and rain, 
to wrap himself up in his cloak.” — In this situation 
the virtuous man is overlooked, and the passing 
world is heedless of his proportions and qualifica- 
tions. 

La vertu est la seule noUesse. Fr. — " Virtue is the 
only true nobility.” — ^Motto of the E. of Guiin- 
roRD. 
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ifi vertu n'iroit poi ^ loin, li la mnit/ tie iui tenoit com* 
pagnie, RocheIpotjcaolt. — ** Virtue would no^o 
so fiir, if vanity did not bear it company.” — We 
are forwarded in our best actions by a secret wish 
to gain the good opinion of others. 

2m ville est U s^our des profanes humains ; les Dieux 
hainUKt ies campagnes- Fr. J. B, Rousseau. — 
Town is the abode of profane humanity; the 
gods delight to dwell in sylvan retreats.”*^ 

La virtu e simile ai projimif che rendono pui grata adore 
quando trititrati Ital. — “Virtue is like perfumes, 
which yield sweeter scents the more they are 
crushed.”* 

Lavs Deo* Lat.— “ Praise be to God.” — Motto of the 
Sc. V. Arbutiikot. 

Lous i» ore propria vUescit. Lat. — “ The praises one 
bestows upon himself are of little value.” 

Le beau monde. Fc. — The gay or fashionable world.” 

Le bien ne se fait jamais mieux, rpie lore m\l s'opere 
lentement. De Moy. — “ Good is never effected more 
happily than when produced slowly.” — Sudden 
changesf either in the affairs of empires or of in- 
dividuals, are seldom productive of beneficial con- 
sequences. 

Le honheuT de Thomme en cette vie nc consiste pas « etre 
sans passions : il consiste d en etre le maitre, Fr. 
— The happiness of man in this life does not 
conskt in being without passions, but in mastering 
them.” 

Le bonkeuT des peupks depend et de la fbliclti dont ih 
jouAssent au dedans, et du respect qu'ils inspirent 
au dehors. Helvetius.— “ The welfare of a na- 
tion depends upon tlie happiness -n’liich it enjoys 
within itself, and the respect with which it inspires 
other countries.” 

Le honhstr ou le malkeur des homms ne depend pas tnoins 
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^ kttr htmeWi que de laforttme. RocH£FODCAm.t. 

The good or bad fortune of men depends as 
mudi on their own dispositions as on chance.’’ 

Le bonheur et U mathtur voKt ^ordinaire d ceux gut ont 
U ^us de I'un ou de Fauire, Rockefoucault. — 
** Good and bad fortune are found severally to 
visit those who have the most of either.”— The 
prosperous man has in general nodung but lucky 
additions ; whilst diose who are in adversity^ £nd 
only new visitatitms of misfortune. 

Le bon temps viendra. Fr,— “ The good time wiD come.” 
— Motto of E. Harcodrt. 

Le cceur d'vne femme est un vrai miroir gui reqmi toutes 
sortes d’of^eis iOMf s’ aiiacher a pas un, Fr, — 
“ The heart of a woman is a real inirror> which re- 
flects every object without attaching itself to any.” 
—This image conveys a strong, but not always a 
just reflecdon on the caprice and mutability of the 
fair sex. 

Le conguerant est craint, le sage est estimi : 

Mats le bienfaitewr pleat, et Ud seal est awd. Fr. — 
The conqueror commands our awe, the wise our 
esteem; the benevolent man alone wins our hearts 
and commands o\ir aSecdon.”* 

Le contrat du goavemement est tellemerU dissous par le 
despotismCf que le despate n'esl le maitre qu' aussi 
long-temps guil est le phts fort: et gye sitSt gu*on 
pent Feagmlser, il na point a rielamer contre la 
violence. Rousseau.— “ The contract of govern- 
ment is so far dissolved by despotism, that the 
despot only retains his mastery whilst he continues 
the strongest; and, when it is found possible to 
expel him, he has no ri^t to protest against the 
violence of the measure.” 

Le eodt en ote le go^. Fr, Prov.*— “ The cost takes 
away the taste." — I should like die thing, but I 
dislike the expence. 
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Le crt d’tm peupU kearevx ia se^de eloquetae doit 
parler ^ rots. Fr.— “ ITie grateful hlessio^s of a 
nation made happy by its monarch are a panegyric 
which rw eloqwe&ce can equal.”* 

Le dese^fioir redouble Uiforcee. Fr.— ■“ Despair doubles 
our strength,”* 

Le dessous des caries. Fr. — “ The lower side of the 
cards.” — H est au-dessotts des cartes— he sees the 
faces of the cards. — ^He is in the secret. 


Le d^hlt est aux vaches. Fr.— The devil is in the 
cows.” — There is the devil to pay. 

Lege totam st vis scire iolum. Lat.-—*‘ Read all if 
you wish to know all,” — An advice to superficial 
readers.* 


Legis constructh nonfacii uyurtam. Lat. Law Maxim. 
— “ The interpretative con&tniction of the law shall 
wrong no person.” — If a person, for instance, grants 
away all his goods and dtattels, those which he 
possesses as an executor shall not pass ; for that 
would be & wroi^ to the estate of the testator. 

Le grand ceuvre. Fr.— “ The great work.”— 'Fhat is, 
the philosopher’s stone. 


Lejeu est Ufils de rawtrtce, et lef^re du deses^ir. Fr. 
Prov. — “ Gaining is the son of avarice, and the 
father of despair.^’ 


Le je» vaut fas la chandeUe. Fr. Prov.—*' The 
game is not worth the candles.” — The object at 
which you aiiu is not worthy of your expense or 
labour. 


VeUvatioa est au m/rite, ce gue la parure est wm belles 
persmnes* Fr.— ** Elevation is to merit, what 
dress is to handsome persons.” — It adxmis and seta 
off that excellence, of which it forms no consti- 
tuent part. 
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nknie est sowtent un obtiacle d lafotiwie; ei la rai* 
son de cela, c’est ^u't^ predall toujours detix Toamais 
effetSi Vmvie et la erainte. Ft, — ** Merit is often 
au obstacle to success ; and tbe reason is, that it 
always produces two bad effects, envy and fear;” — 
envy from those who cannot reach the same effort, 
and fear from those whom it may possibly sup- 
plant. 

Ze mieux est Pennevu du bten. Ft. — The better is the 
enemy of well.” — We lose our present advantages 
in seeking those which are unattainable.— -The Ita- 
lian epitaph is an illustration of this proverb.— “ I 
was well, 1 washed to be better, and 1 am here.” 

Ze moineau en la main vaut tmcux que rote qui vole. Fr. 
Prov. — “ A sparrow in the hand is belter than a 
goose on the wing.” — A bird in the hand, See, 

Le monde est le Ihre des femmes. Rousseau. — “ The 
world is the book of women,” — They generally 
profit more by observation than by reading. 

Le mot de VSnigme. Fr.— “ The word of the eoigma." 
— The key of the mystery. 

Le mayen le ‘pluseut de ee consoler de tout ce ^ui'peut at- 
river, e'est de s^attendre toujours au pire. Fr. — • 
'* The most certain consolation against all that can 
happen, is always to expect the worst.”— Those, 
whose hopes are too much buoyed up, have always 
to meet the severest mortification. 

L’emjnre des letlres. Fr, — ** The republic of letters.” 

Leniter ex merito guidguid patiare ferendum est : 

Qua venit indigne poena dolenda venii. Ovid. — 
“ That which is deservedly suffered may be borne 
with calmness ; but, when the pain is unmerited, 
the grief is resistless.” — The poet is justifying his 
own strong feelii^s on having been banished, as he 
states, wi^out having deserved that punishment. 
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L*en»tU du bem taaiae le gout du emguUef, Fr. Prov. 
— ** A disgust for that which is proper^ leads to a 
taste for singuiarit3r >Men who are tired of con> 
formmg to e&tabliehad modes and habits, take up 
new ones of their owsi» and, since they cannot other- 
wise distinguish thejmelves, claim a notice from 
their afiected peculiarides. 

A’ennwi naguit t« jour de VuniformUk. Fr,— “ 'Weari- 
ness will one day be the result of uniformity.” — 
Monotony creates disgust.* 

Leotu^a sooietos. Lat. — “ A lion’s company.” — That 
dangerous association where the whole of the prey 
is monopolised by the strongest and most pow- 
erful. 

Lepays du •manage a cela de paritcul^, que leg ktran- 
gert ont envie de le ha^er, ei Us hahiians natureh 
toudroient en Stre exiUs. Moktaiqne.— “ The land 
of marriage has this peculiarity, that foreigners are 
desirous of inhabidng it, whilst its natural inhabit- 
ants would willii^ly be banished thence.” — This is 
a sarcasm upon tnatrimony, which unfortunately, in 
m^y cases, is not more severe than just. 

LepUis lent dpromettre esttoujmrs Uphsjid^led tenir. 
Rousseau.—** The man who is most slow in pro- 
micmg, is most sure to keep his word.'’ 

Leplus st^e est celut qui nepeMepoinl rUre. Boixeau. 
— The wisest man, in general, is he who does not 
think that he is so.” — The truly wise bear with 
them a consciousness of their own filings.’ 

Lepfksent estpotar ceux qwjoMssent; Pavenirpour cettx 
gfwi sottffreni, Fr.— ** The present is for those who 
enjoy, the future for th<Me who suD^r.” 

Le refus des lomnges est soaeent un disk ditre h\t& 
deuxfois, Fr, — ** The refusal of praise often uui- 
nmtea nothing more than that the praise is regard- 
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ed as insu£laent of course that a doi^le 

portion woaild !>€ more acceptsdble. — An honest 
mind will &irly take the eulogy which k due : a 
vain one will inhale the incense of flattery almost 
to suflbcation. 

Le Rm le veut. Fr,— ** The King wills it.” — Motto of 
L. CiirFORD. 

Le Rot s'avisera. Fr,--‘* The King will consider.” — 
These are phrases derived from the Normans, by 
which the king either gives his sanction to an act, 
or postpones his assent. — ^The latter is disused in 
practice. 

Le Roi et FSiat. Fr. — “ The King and the state.” — 
Motto of E, Ashburnham. 

Les amertumes sont en morale ce que sont Us amers en 
m^decine. Fr. — “ Misfortunes are in morals what 
bitters are in medicine.”— They are equally dis* 
agreeable in the first instance, but act in the same 
manner as corroborants. 

Les cartes sont brouilUes, Fr. — The cards are mixed.” 
— There is a violent misunderstanding. 

Les consolations indiscretes tte font qu'aigrir les xiolentes 
affiictions- Rousseau. — “ Consolation, when im- 
properly administered, does but irritate the afflic- 
tion.” 

Les esprits mediocres condarnttent d’ordinmre tout ce qui 
passe leur poribe. Rochepoucault. — M en of 

confined understandings, in general, find fault 
with every thing which is beyond their compre- 
hension.” 

Les extremite's se touchent ; du sublime au ridicule il viy a 
quun pas. Fr. — ” Extremities touch each other •, 
from the sublime to the ridicubus there is but one 
step.” — This was the expression of Napoleon after 
his first fail from power.* 
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Lsa grands horamef nt se boment jamais dans leurs des- 
seins, Bouhotjbs. — “ Great men never limit them- 
selves in <3heir plans.”— They extend them beyond 
the reat^ of ordinary capacities. 

Le sage entend ^ demi mot. Fr. — “ The sensible man 
understands half a vAJrd." — He can take a brief 
intimation. Ferhtm st^ienti satis est, 

Le sage songe, avant que de pafler, d ce qiCil doit dire ; 
U foa parlCf et ensuite sohge d ce qu’il a dit, Fr. 
Prov. — “ A wise man thinks before he speaks ; but 
a fool speaks and then thinks of what he has been 
saying.” 

Le saooif fairs. Ft. — “ The knowledge how to act.” — 
Address, subtlety. 

Le «reotr aivre. Fr, — The knowledge how to live.” 
—An acquaintance with life and manners. 

Le secret d’ennuyer est ccluide tout dire. Voltaiee.— 
** The secret of tiring is to say all that can be said.” 
— Applied to those dull plodding writers and 
speakers, who think it necessary to exhaust their 
subject, without leaving any thing to be supphed 
by the judgment or imagination of their readers. 

Les eaux sent basses ckez fei. Fr. — “ The waters are 
low with him."— His resources are exhausted. 

L'esprit est le Dku des insians, le Genie est le Dieu des 
dges. Fr. Lebeun. — ” Wit is the God of mo- 
ments, Genius is the God of ages.” — Wit is a tran- 
sient meteor, Genius a lasting luminary.* 

Les femmes petaenl iouty farcegu’^s gouvement les per- 
somes qui gouvement tout. Fr. Prov. — “ Women 
can do every thing, because they rule those who 
command every th^.” — Themistocles thus proved 
that hut in^mt child ruled the world : this child 
rules its mother, its mother rules me, I rule Athens, 
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Athens rules Greece, and Greece rules the world ; 
therefore this child rules the world. 

Les femmes sont extHmes ; eUes tmt meilleures ou pires 
que les hornnes. La Beuybbe. — “ Women are in 
extremes ; they are always better or worse than 
men." 

Les fmix font desfesiinst et ks sages les mangenL Fr. 
Prov. — “ Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.” 

Les gens qui otU peu ^affaires sont de tree grands par- 
leurs. Jifoins on pense, plus on parle> 

MosTBsaaiEu.-— 
** Men who have little business are great talkers. 
The more one thinks, the less one speaks.” — 
Thus it is observed, that women, who have little 
to do with business, are most flippant in their dis- 
course. 

Les grands noms abaissent, au Iku d*ileter, ceux qui ne 
les savent pas soutenin Rochefoucault. — 

“ Great names debase instead of raising those who 
know not how to sustain them.” — A title stained by 
vice, or degraded by ignorance, is but a higher 
claim to contempt. 

Les bommes sont igaux : ce nest point la naissance, 

C’est la seule vertu qui fait la difference. 

Voltaire. — 

“ All men are equal : it is not birth, it is virtue 
alone that makes the ditterence.” — This is the only 
proper ground on which the much contested doc- 
trine of equality can be founded; including, how- 
ever, the principle of equal rights. 

Les korrmes sont la cause gue les femmes ne s'aiment 
point. La Beuyerb. — •“ It is the men that cause 
the women to dislike each other.” 
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le sUence est le parti U pku stir de celuk se dhjie de 
sm-nitme, RocHEFoucAtii:<T. — “ Silence is the 
safest choice for him who distrusts his own powers.” 
—He -wfll ih that case he ensured against incurring 
disgrace. 

IjEsjeunes ^ens disent ce ^ils font. Us viellards ce gu‘ils 
ont fait, et les sots ce quits oni envie de faire. Fr. 
— “ Young persons tell wbat diey do, old ones what 
they have done, and fools what they wish to do. 

Les maVteureux qui orU de tesprit trouvent des resources 
en eux-'mhnes, Bouhoues.— “ Unfortunate men 
of genius find resources in themselves.” — They 
hate that within, which tends to console them for 
the neglect of the world. 

Les Mceurs. Fr. Manners, or morals." These 
English words, however, do not convey the ides of 
the original, Manners comprehending too little, and 
Morals too much. The ir^enious author of the 
World defines it thus : “ A general exterior, de- 
cency, fitness, and propriety of conduct, in the 
common intercourse of life.” 

Les tmraiUes ont des oreiffes. Fr. — “ Walls have ears.” 
—Be cautious how you speak. 

he soUil ni la mart ne peuvent se regarder Jixement. 
Rochefoucault. — “ Neither the sim nor death can 
be looked upon, with fixed attention.-— ‘The same 
effect is produced by distent causes : the brilliancy 
of the former dazzles the eye, and the horrors of 
the latter distract the contemplation.” 

Les passions sent lessientsyn^ent olfer notre Tjoisseau, et 
laraisonest U pilcte guile conduit ; U vaisscau nirolt 

f lint sans les vents, et se perdroit sans le pilote, 
r. — “ The passions are the wiiu^ which urge our 
vessel forward, and reason is the pilot which steers 
it ; the ve^el cannot advance without the winds, 
and were it not for the pilot, it would be lost.” 
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L’esphance est le s(j»ge <ftt» homme iveilli. Fr. Prov. 
— “ Hope is tie dream of a man awake.” — It is 
properly called a dieara, because it is ^lied, not 
with the judgmentt hut with the imagioatiatu 

Les plaisirs sont amen sit6t qH*on en abuse. Deshou- 
xiebes. — P leasures become bitter as soon as they 
are abused.” — Amusement, when it exceeds the 
measure of reason, ceases to be pleasure. 

Les plus malkeureux osent pleurer le moins. Fr. Ra- 
cine. — “ The most wretched dare least indulge 
their grief."* 

L’esprit a son ordre^ qui est par principes et dhnonsira- 
iions: le ccew en a un autre. Pascal. — “The 
mind has its arrangement ; it proceeds from prin- 
ciples to demonstrations. The heart has a different 
mode of proceeding.” — ^Lovers conclude ffrst, and 
reason afterwards. 

L'esprlt est ioujwrs la dupe du cceur. RocaiEsoccAULT. 
— The understanding is ever the dupe of the 
heart.” — Our feelings, in general, prevail over our 
reason. 

L’esprit g«’on veul avoir gdte celui qu’on a. Gresset. 

Extravagant pretensions to wit or wisdom de- 
preciate eitlier, in the hands of their possessor.” 

L'esprit ressemlle aux coquettes; ceux qui cour&it apres 
lui sont ceux qu’il favorise le moins. Fr. — “ Wit is 
like a coquette. Those who run after it, are those 
who are the least favoured.” — ^Those who labori- 
ously hunt after wit, generally find themselves de- 
lude in the pursuit ; it is an electric flash, which 
comes unbidden by anyprevious solicitation. 

Les querelles ne durermerU pas UmgtempSt «i le tort n’iloit 
que ifttn cotL Rochejoccaclt.— “ Disputes would 
not continue so long, if the wrong lay only on one 
side,’’ — As both patties generally speaking, are in 
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&ult, the dispute is prolonged by their mutual re* 
crimmations. 

he tei^frrhent esi grot de Pavenir. Leibnit2. — The 
pxe^nt time is big with the future.” — Great events 
are in the womb of dme. 

Le traeml du corps diUvre des peines dc V esprit ; et cest 
cequi rend (e& pauvres hevtreuti. RooitEroucAVLT. 
— “ The labour of the body relieves us from the 
fadg\^ of the mind ; wd this is what forms the 
happiness of the poor.” 

he tramil ekHgM de nous trots grands maux, rennui, le 
vice, et U besoin. Voltaire. — “ Labour rids us 
of three great evils — irksomeness, vice, and po* 
verty.” 

Les veritts se perdent dans Tmlhrtt, comme ks J?euves se 
perdent dans la mer, Rochetoticavlt. — ** Our 
virtues lose themselves in our interest, as the rivers 
lose themselves in the ocean.” 

— ■ .1 •‘Leviusjit patientiA 

Quk^id corrigere est nefas. 

“ Patience makes that more tolerable, which it is 
impossible to prevent or remove.”“-ln the homely 
langui^e of our proverb—” What cannot be cured, 
must be endured.” 

Le vent du bureau est bon. Fr. — ” The official wind is 
good.” — Thirds take a favourable turn. 

. -Levia perpessi sumus, 

Sijlenda patimur. Seneca.— 

“ We have suffered but l^hdy, if we have suffered 
that which we should only weep for.” — We have 
been so deeply injured that not our tears but our 
acts mi^t speak tat us. 

Leve^t quod betiefertur onus. Ovin.— That load be- 
comes light, which is cheerfully borne.”— -If the 
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spirits aru buoyant, they diminish in a groat degree 
the weight of suffering. 

Lc vesckhe gallegglano sopr'a^a, mentre fe cose di peso 
vauno al fondo. Ital.— “Bladders swim upon the 
water, while heavy and solid things sink to the 
bottom.” Into oblivion.* 

Leois est dolor c«ej>ero consi^tum potest, Seneca. 
— “ That grief is light which can take counsel/’ 
—On excessive grief all advice is thrown away. 

Levtus wlei ivmere qtdproprius timet, Seneca.— “H e 
fears leas who fears more nearly.” — Oi\r appre- 
hensions in general diimi^h with the approach of 
the object. 

Le vrai mirile ne depend point du Jems ni de la mode. 
Fr. Prov. — “ Irue merit depends not on time 
or on fashion/’ — It avails itself not of modes 
or opinions, but rests securely on its intrinsic 
strength. 

Le vrai mo7jen d'itre trompe, cesl de se croire plus ^ 
que li's autres. Rocuepoocault. — “ The sure 

mode of being deceived, is to believe ourselves to 
be more euunii^ than the rest of the world.” 

Lex neyainefa cogit ad inpossibilia. Lat. Law Max.— 
“ The law compels no man to impOBsibiUties."— 
Thus the condition of a bond to go to Vienna or 
Constantinople in a few hours, woidd be void from 
its impossibility. 

Lex non scripta. Lat. — “ The unwritten law.” — The 
common law of Rngland, which, for centuries, re- 
mained unrvritten, 

lex scripta. Lat. — The written or statute Law,’’ 

Lex talionis. Lat. — “ The law of retaliation." — The 
law of requital in kind — as alluded to in the scrip- 
ture ; “ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 
&c. 

hex terree. Lat. — *‘The law of the land.”— Taken 
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generally in contradistinction to the civil law^ or 
Code of Justinian. 

L'homme est toujours Fenfattif et V enfant tovjours thonme. 
Fr. Prov. — “ The man is always the child, and 
the child is always the man.” — The youth in 
general bespeaks what the man will be, and the 
man retraces to our mind what he had promised in 
his early years. 

L'homme n'est jamais moms miserable, que guand il jpa- 
roit depourvu de Umt. Roussuau.— “ Man isnever 
less miserable than when he appears to be deprived 
of every thing.” 

L'honneur acquis est une caution de cclui qu'on doit 
acquerir. RocHESOucAiitT. — “ The honour which 
a man has acquired is a pledge for that which he is 
afterwards to acquire.” — When a person has ob- 
tained a certain degree of repute, he is less likely 
to mingle any thing unworthy with his subsequent 
pursuits. 

L^hypocrisie est ttn hommage que le vice rend d la verlu. 
Rochefoucault. — “Hypocrisy is an homage, 
which vice renders to virtue.” — Vicious men put 
on a mask, os being ashamed of appearing :to 
the world in the features of their own consci- 
ousness. 

Libertas et natale solum. lat . — ** Liberty and my na- 
tive soil.” — This was the motto, which, when as- 
sumed by a new-made Irish Peer, gave birth to 
the rhyming line of Switt. 

“ Fine words ? I wonder where he stole 'em.” 

Libertas estpotestasfaciendi id quod jure UceU Ciceeo. 
“ Liberty consists in the power of doing that which 
is permitted by the law.” — This is certainly a just 
definition. Ibere cannot be rational freedom, 
where arbitrary restraints exist. 

Libertas sub regepio. Lat — ** Liberty under a pious 
king,” — Motto of V, Sibkouth. 
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■■ ••■• L ihertas vlthna mvfidi 

Quo steterit ferienia loco. LtrcAs- 

— The remaining liberty of the world, to be 
destroyed in the very place where it stopped.” — 
This is the sendnient attributed by the po^ to 
C^ar. It has been used in many a sul^quent 
struggle for freedom, of which, it has been said, 
“ if there subdued it could nether revise.” Fac- 
tions, however, are temporary ; but princi^s are 
everlasting. 

Lxberte toute Cntiere. Fr. — ” Liberty complete.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E, of I/anesborodoh. 

Licet superbus ambules pecunid^ 

Forttma non mutat genuc. Hob. — 

** Though you strut proud of yonr money, yet for- 
tune has not changed your birth,” — Addressed to 
a wealthy \ipstart, 

“ Fortune cannot change your blood, 

” Although you strut as if it could,” 

Licuel semperqve liceUl 

Parcerepersunis, dicere de vWus, Lab— 

“ It has been, and ever will be, lawful to attack 
vice, if you at the same Ume spare the individueiL” 
Or, as thus translated, 

” The best and sorest method of advice, 

Should spare the person, thought it brands the 
vice.” 

BoRTon’a Anat. of Melancholy. 

lArtus lahir ac mora. Iiat — “ The labour and delay of 
the file.” The slow process of polishing a li- 

terary production. This is a process now nearly 
forgotten. Most men write now," Lord Oefobd 
says, “ as if they expected that their works should 
live no more than a month. 

L’ *wagi«otion galopc, lejngement «e ra gue fe pas. 
Fr.— “ Imagination ^dlops, judgment only goes 
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a foot pace.” — The former anticipate the conclu- 
non, winch latter awaits in sober l^sms.” 

Z’ induatrie des kommea t*ijmse 3 hriguer les charges 
U ne lew en reste pour en reitmlir les devoirs. 
D’Albkbert. — T he industry of men is now so 
far exhausted in canvassing for place, that none is 
left for fulfilling the dudes of theau’^ — This maxim 
is so self-evident with respect to the majority of 
courtiers, that we appreher^ i<.may pass without a 
comment. 

Ztn^tw mali para peastma servL Juvxkae. — " The 

tongue is the worstpart of a bad servant.”— Their 
caltimny surpasses ail their other faults. 

Litera seripta manet. Lat. — “ The written letter re- 
mains.”— -Words may pass away and be forgotten ; 
but that n-hich is committed to writing, will remain 
as evidence. 

Lifus ama; altum alii teneanU Viao. — “Do you 

keep close to the shore : let others venture on the 
deep.” Consult your own safety, and let others in- 
dulge in the spirit of adventure. 

Lhre rouge. Fr.— “ The red book.”— The increased 
and mcreasing history of places and pensions. 

Locum tenetis. Lat. — “ One who holds the place of 
another.” — A deputy ; a substitute. 

Lociu sigilU. Lat, — “ The place of the seal.” — De- 
note by L. S. on all diplomatic papers. 

L’on espere de oieillirf et foneraint la vieillease: c'esl 
& dire, on aime la vie, ei on fidi la mori. La 
Bruyeee.*— “ We hope to get old, and yet arc 
aftaid of age : in other words, we are in love 
with life, and widi to fly from the thoughts of mor- 
tality.” 

Longa est injuria, longee 
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** The account of this injury is ratlierlong, and the 
particulars are tedious.” — Used as an apology in 
recounting one’s own wrongs. 

Longum iter est perpr^eepta^ breve et efficax per exem- 
pla. Sekeca. — “ Even tlie wisest counsels make 
their way slowly : the effect of good example is 
more summary andeffectaal." 

If’on ne oaut daxit ct tuonde que ce que fon veui caloir* 
La Bruyere. — E very man is valued in this 
world, as he shews \>y his conduct that he wishes 
to be valued.” 

Voreilieest le ckemin du coeur. Fr. — The ear offem 
the way to the lieart.”— -This maxim is easily ex* 
plained. 

L’orgueil ne vent pas devotr, et Varnour-propre ne vevt 
pas payer. Rociiefodcaclt. — “ Pride wishes 
not to me, and self-love is unwilling to pay.*' 

Loiis nanibus. Lat. — “ With clean hands.” 

Louer leg princes des verttis qu’ils n'ont pas, c'est hur 
dire impunement des injures. KocHzroucAUtT.'~ 
“ To praise princes for virtues which they have 
not, is to reproach them with impunity." 

Loyal devoir. Ft. — “ Loyal duty.” — Motto of L. 

Cartebei. 

Loyal en tout. Fr. — “ Loyal in every thing.” — Motto 
of £. Kskuare. 

Loyal je serai ehcrunf ma vie. Fr. — “ 1 will be loyal 
during ray life.” — “ Motto of'L, Stourtos. 

Loyatde m'oblige. Fr. — “ Loyalty binds me.** — Motto 
of the D. of Ancaster. 

Loyaut^ n'a honte. Fr. — “ Loyalty has no shame.”— 
Motto of the D. of Newcastle. 

Lubrictm lingua non facile *» pcenam est trahendwn. 
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Lat. Law Max . — ** A light expression (or as it 
ianuliarly called ‘ a slip of the toi^e/) is n( 
easily punishable.'*— Words of heat, as to call 
man rogue, knave, &c. will bear no action at lav 
tmless they are ej^ifically applied, as — in sue 
w affair — to a certain person, &c. 

Lucina $ine concubitu. Lat. — Child-tarth from 
woman who has had no intercourse with man."- 
The possibility of such an occurrence was at or 
time stoutly but absurdly maintained. The phras 
ia now used only in a ludicrous sense, to mark th 
birth of a child, unprefaced by the matrimonial cc 
remonies. 

Lveri bonus odor ex re qu&lihet. Lat. — “ The smell « 
gain is good, from whatever it proceeds.”— Th 
was the answer ofVssrAsiAK to his son Tiiv 
when the latter reproached him with having iir 
posed a tax on urine. 

Lucus d j»o» lucendo. Let.— The word “ lucuSt" 
grove, is derived from ** hcere," to shine, becaus 
die rays of the sun are siroposed rarely to pent 
trate through its foliage. The phrase is general! 
used to mark an absurd or discordant etymology. 

Ludere cum sacris. Lat. — ** To trifle with sacre 
things.” — To jest pro&oely on consecrated ma 
ters. 

Ludit in humatMS e^vinapotentki rebus, 

Et cerium prasem uia; habet hora Jidem. 

Ovid. - 

“The powers above seem to sport with huma 
affairs, so that we can scarcely be assured of tli 
hour whidi ia passing.” 

Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque. Catuilus. — “ Weep i 
ye Venuses and Cupids.” — Mourn all ye Lovei 
and Graces. This quotation is generdly used i 
an ironical sense. 
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cbe si perde e Ut speranza. Xtal. Prov.— 

“ The ksttmng we lose is The allusion is 

to Pandora’s bos, from whkh according to Hea- 
then mythology, fiew out all the evOs tMt afflict 
the world. Hope only reoiained at the bottom. 

L'une des marques de la mMiocrlte de V esprit est de 
■tet^ours confer. La Bbittebe,— “ One of the 
tn^ksof mediocrity of understaaduig, is to he fimd 
of telling long stories.'^ 

Auj(vou ap6evTOs, yBv») wafl'a q avrij. Gr. Luchnon 
gunepasa e aate. — When the light is 
out-, every woman b the aaine.’’-— This probably 
would not have been quoted, but to trace the 
lineage of a proverb. From this comes the French 
saying, “ La nuit toss chats sont gris;” and the 
English,— Joan is as good as my lady in the 
dark.” 

Lupus in fabula. Lat. — “ The wolf in the fable,” — 
Alluding to the accidental arrival of a person who 
happens to be die subject of conversation at the 
time, and generally in a way that would be little 
flattering to liis feelings.* 

Lupus pilum mutat, non mentem, Lat. Prov.—- “ The 
wolf changes his coat, but not bis disposition.”— 
No change of appearance can alter tlkt which is 
radically perverse,* 

L'vsage frequent des finesses est toujours f effef d'nnt 

f rmde mcapaciie, ef la marque d‘un esprit. 

r.— “ The frequent use of artifice and cunning is 
ever the effect of incapacity, and die mark of a 
narrow mind.” — A man of talent takes in the 
whole of a business at a single view, and proceeds 
directly to his end : those in general advance cir- 
caitouuy who are not cert^ either of their end or 
of their means. 

Lusisti itctiSf e^ti satis, algoe 

Tempos abire libi est. Hobace.— 
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** Thou hast sported, e^n, and drunk enough. 
It is time for thee to depart.”— -These lines were 
addressed to a worn-out debauchee, still clinging 
to life. 

Already glutted with a farce of age, 

'Tis time for thee to qmt the wanton stage." 

FfiANClS. 


Lusus animo debent aUquando dart, 

cogitanduni melior ut redeat sibi. 

Pnsnars.— • 

“ The mind ought somedmes to be amused, that 
it may the better return to thought, and to it- 
self." 


M. 


Made virtute* VtRO.— “ Proceed in virtue."— lu ge- 
geral used ironically, as we sneeringly say, Go on 
and prosper.” 

Magisier ariis ingeniiqtte iarghor 

Venter. Pershis.— 

“ The belly is the teacher of arts, and the bestower 
of genius.” — Hunger, or necessity, is the mother 
of invention. 

Magislratu$vn^al oiru«. Lat. — Magistracy shews 
the man."— Motto of the E. of Lonsdale. 

Magna Charta. Lat— “ Tlie Great Charter."— -The 
charter of our liberties obtamed from King Johh, 
by the Barons of England. — Ann. 

Magna civitas, magna soUtudo. Lat.— “ A great city 
is a great desert” — It is possible even in a 
crouded metropolis that meritorious individuals 
may live exiled and insulated from their felloe- 
men I 
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Magna est ceritos et j^menahbit. Lat. — “ Truth is naost 
powerful, aad will idtiraatel^ prevail.” 

Magnanintiter crucem susthte. Lat. — “ Support af- 

flictions with magnanimity.” — Motto of L. Ken- 
ton. 

Magna servitus est magnaforluna. Seneca. — ** A great 
fortune is a great slavery.” — It brings with it many 
peculiar burthens and inconveniences. 

Magnas inter opes inops. Hor.— “ Poor in the midst 
of the greatest wealth.*’ — A just description of a 
rich miser. 

Magne Pater Dimm^s-xfos punire tyrannoi. 

Hand alid ratione veils 

Virtutxm videanl, iniabescanique eidenda. Lat. 
Per*.— Great Father of the Gods, devise for 
tyrants no punishment but this; let them contem- 
plate virtue, and wither indespair athaving forsaJten 
her." * 

Magni est ingenn revocare tnenlent a sensibus, et cogi- 
taiionem d consueixtdine abducere. Cicero. Two, 
Disp.^" It is a proof of great talents to be able to 
recul the mind from the senses, and separate 
thought from Iiabit.*’ — There is much difficulty in 
leading men to reason abstractedly with respect to 
objects, which have been rendered faraiUar by long 
usage. 

Magni nominis umbra. Lucak. — “ The shadow of a 
mighty name.” — Applied to a man who inherits 
the name or title of a great ancestor, without any 
indication of greatness in himself. 

Magni rejert quihuscum ttxcris. Lat. Prov. — ** It is 
a matter of importance to know with whom you 
live.”— This corresponds with the Spanish proverb 
— “ Tell me what company you keep, and 1 will 
tell you who you are." 

Magno comUi magnas nugas, Terence. — “ By great 
efforts to obtain great triftes,” — I'o waste much 
labour on inadequate objects. 
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Magnos homnes virtute ternary non fwHtnA. Co&n, 
Ne ?. — ** estiniate great rsmi by tbrar Tirtue 

(or v^ur) and not by their success.”— “This is m>- 
happily the philosophic but not the worldly ad> 
measurement Men now look less to the means 
than to the end : and it is the absolute result 
whichj generally speaking, stamps the character. 

Magnum est argufoentum in tdroqae fui$$e rnoderatum. 
Lat. — “ It is a great argument in favour of a mao, 
that, when placed in di0erent situations, he dis- 
played in each the same spirit of moderation." 

Magnum v^tigal est parsinu>nia. Cicero.— “ (Eco- 
nomy is of itself a great revenue.*' — Many men 
get rich by tlieir savings, rather than by their 
gains. 

Magmm pauperies opprobrium jubet 

Quim,'is autfacere autpati, Hor. — 

“ Poverty imperiously orders many men to commit 
crimes, and to suffer disgrace.” 

He whom the dread of want ensnares, 

** With baseness acts, with rneanness bears.” 

Magmis'AlexaTtder corpore parvus erat. Lat— “ The 
great Alexander was but of small stature." * 

Maison de Ville, Fr. — ** The town-hall.’— The place 
where municipal justice is distributed. 

Maitre des hautes ceuvres. Fi. — The master of the 
high works.” — Tbeliangman. 

MaVre des basses oeuvres. Fr. — “ The master of the 
low wcwka,”— The nightman, 

Ma^or ? longinquo reterentia. Lat.—*' Respect is 
greater when coming from a distance." — The per- 
sons and objects with whitbi we are familiar, sel- 
dom excite a high degree of reverence. No man, 
it has been well observed, was ever a hero in the 
view of his valet de chambre. 
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Mapr fttTna sitii erf quam 

y^irtv^k; qtds enm t)irlatefiiam.flect\tHr tpMrm, 
Pr<!£naa si toUag f Juvbkai,.— 

“ The thirst of fkme is greater than that of ■virtue 
for who would embrace virtue itself, if you take 
away its rewards?” — More are pleased with the 
character of virtue, than with virtueitself. 

Majdfr hcerQditas tenil tinicuique nostr^m^/ureel le^bus, 
quatn ^ parttUidus. Cicsao. — “ A greater inhe- 
ritance comes to each of ns from our rights and 
laws, than from our parents.” — The security which 
w’e enjoy from the protection of the laws when well 
administered, is the most valuable possession that 
we derive from our ancestors. 

Major primto vinw, dumprivatusfuit, et omnium con- 
sensu capaz imperii nisi imper^sset. Tacitus. 
— He was t^arded as greater than a private 
man whilst he remained in privacy, and would 
have been deemed worthy of governing if be had 
never governed.” — A political maxiin of very ge- 
neral application. 

Mala fframmatica non vitiat chartam, Tat. Law 
Maxim. — “ Bad grammar does not vitiate the 
deed.”--An error in the language is not to be 
regarded, when it does not involve some ambi- 
guity. 

Mala malt malo mala contulit omnva mtvdo i 

Causi mail tantt fcemina sola fuiL Lat,— 

** Man’s jaw and an apple brought all the evils in 
the world : and the cause of all tlus mischief was 
the woman.”* 

■ - -Mal^ amcta imnistrat 

Impetus. Lat.— 

“ Anger manages every thing badly.”— We sel- 
dom act rightly when under the dominion of pas- 
sion. 
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Maledkus d malejfico non distat nm occasione. Qoik- 
TiLiAN. — ** An evil speal^r differs only from an 
evil-doer in die want of opportunity." — -Tbe dif- 
ference is slight between a calumniator and an 
assassin. 

Mali imperandn mmmum in^riam amittitur. Pub. 
Syrus. — “ The greatest empire may be lost by 
the misrule of its governors." — A political maxim, 
the truth of which has been proved in every age 
and country. 

Male farta tnali dilabuntur. Puautus. — “ Tilings 

ill-acquired, are as badly expended."— -What is 
gotten over the devil’s back, is spent under his 
belly. 

Male si ?n<inda/a lorptarls. 

Aut dormitaho aut rldebo. 

“ If you deliver badly what is committed to you, 
1 shall either laugh or fall asleep.” — This hint is 
addressed to the actor in tr^edy. { ' 

“ But if unmov’d you act not what you say, 

“ I'll sleep or laugh the listless theme away." 

Francis. — 


Mali terum examinat omnis 

Corruptus judex. Hor.— 

“ A corrupt judge is not qualified to inquire into 
the truth.” — This truism is often directed against 
an adversary who is supposed to be under tmdue 
influence. 

Malim inquietam Ubertafem qwam quletum servitium. 
Lat. — “ I would rather have a disturbed liberty, 
than a quiet slavery.” — ^The ferment of a free, is 
preferable to the torpor of a despotic govern- 
ment. 

Malo indisertam prudeniiamt Quam loquacem stulii- 
tiam. Cicero. — “ 1 prefer silent prudence to 
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loquacious folly.** — ^That sober sense, which nefr 
ther wants nor cultivates the flowers of speech, 
is infinitely preferable to all the flippancy of ig- 
norance. 

Malo mahi maU quam 'mlUter esse. Sekeca. — “ I wojild 
rather be ill than idle.” — ^The evil of a slight indis- 
position is transient : the mischiefs of idleness once 
rooted, are incurable. 

Malo tnori qwm. fcedari. Lat— “ I would rather die 
than be debased.”— The motto of the Ir. E. of 
Aihlone, and V. Kinosland. 

Malorv/m faclnorvm, minisfri quasi exprobrantes aspi- 
ciuntw. TActTtrs. — “ The agents in evil actions 
are in every insUtnce regarded as reproaching the 
deed.” — There is a jealousy between the principals 
and agents oa such occasions, w’hich is productive, 
even in a very early stage, of mutual contempt and 
distrust. 

Malum consilium consuUor* pessmtm. Veb. Flacccs. 
— ” Bad advice is often most fatal to the adviser.'* 
—Thus Haiuau became the victim of liis treaclier- 
ous advice to Aliasuerus ; Thus Hannibal lost 
Tarantum by the very arts which had put it into 
his hands ; besides other numberless instances. 
Ovid has said in the same sense : Necis art/ficem 
morte perivc svd. — “ It is fit that he who is the in- 
strument of another’s death should be the victim 
of his treachery.” — The artificer who constructed 
t])e brazen bull in which the tyrant Phalaris burnt 
criminals, suffered first by his invention. * 

Malum in se. Lat. — A thing bal in itself.” — Malum 
prohibitum. — “ A thing bad because forbidden.” 
— To illustrate the le^ distinction between these 
species of evil, it is only necessary to observe that 
murder is “ an evil in itself.*’ — The exportation of 
wool, commonly called ” owling,*’ was not punish- 
able ^ an evil until it was prohibited by the law. 
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M<dum ntucettt faciQ ; iwetgrtdim^ robus~ 

ttu&. Ckeso. — An evU at its birth is easily 
crushed ; but it grows and strei^th^ by endu- 
rance.” 

Malum vas non frangitur, Lat. Prov.— A bad vessel 
is seldom broken.”— Things which are held most 
cheaply, are in general the most secured from 
danger. 

Malus est enim custos diulumitatu metus, contraque f>e- 
nevolentia Jiielis vel ad perpetwiatem. Cicero. — 
*' Fear is a bad keeper of that which is mtended to 
be lasting ; on the contrmy, mildness and good-will 
will secure good faith, even to perpetuity.”— This 
strongly applies to that systinn of ruling by terror, 
.which has been adopted by most of tlie modern 
Oovcrameats, though history informs us that it 
lias, with few exceptions, been precarious in its 
outset, and destructive in its consequences. 

2ilaliu USU8 abolen^ €$U Lat. Law Maxim. — “ A bad 
custom is to be abolished.”— A custom in local ju- 
risdictions, existiug from time immemorial has the 
force of a law ? but, if that custom be proved to be 
a bad one, such proof will set it aside. 

Mandamus. Law Lat. — “ We order.”— A writ which 
issues out of the King’s Bench, sent to a corpora- 
tion, commanding them to restore or admit a person 
to an office, &c. 

Manehant vestigia morientts libertatis. Tacitus. — 
“ lliere still remained the traces of expiring liber- 
ty.”— Though the people were oppressed, the spirit 
of freedom was not wholly extinguished. 

Manet alld mente repdstum. Virgil. — “ It 

remains deeply fixed in the mind.” —This phrase, 
by wMch the poet describes the inveterate resent- 
ment of Juno, is now frequently used to denote a 
long embosomed sense of injury. 
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itfojii&us ped^usque, lot* — ** With haads and feet.’* — 
It was a struck manibus pedihusqtse, or, as we 
should express it in English) Wilk tooth and nail. 

Manu forti. Lat. — “ With a strong hand." 

Mams hcec inimtca tyrarmis. Lat.— “ This hand is 
hostile to tyrants.” — ^The motto of the E. of Ca- 

RYSFORT. 

Manus justa nardus. Lat. — The just hand is as 
precious ointment.” — The motto of the Ir. V. 
Maykaed, 

Mamis manum fricat. Lat. Prov.— “ One hand rubs 
the other,” — This homely proverb is properly meant 
to inculcate the moral truth, thus expressed by La 
Foftaine : // faut s'eniraider ; c’est la hi de la na- 
ture. ** We must assist ^ch other, such is the 
law of nature.”* 

Marchandise qui plait esta deni vendue. Fr. Prov.— 
The goods which please are already half*BoIcl.'' 
— We have a corresponding proverb in English — 
** Please the eye and pick the purse.” 

Marie ton Jils quand tu voudras, mais ia Jille guand tu 
pourras. Fr. Prov.— “ Marry your son when you 
wih, and your daughter when you can.” — Get rid 
of the latter precarious diai^ as soon as possible- 

Marque «» hon coin, Fr.— “ Marked with a good 
stamp.” — Possessed of superior qualities. 

Mars gravior, sub pace latet. Ciaudian. — “ A more 
severe war lurks under the shew of peace.” 

Materfamilias. Lat. — “ The mother of a family.” 

Matertem superdbat opus. Ovid. — ” The workman- 
ship surpassed the materials.” — This is applied 
either to great genius employed on a s%ht sub- 
ject, or to that mechanical ingenuity whi^, when 
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skilfully employed; can heighten the value even of 
the most precious materials. 

“ The matter equall’d not the artist’s skill." 

Mature jias senex. Lat. — “ May yon early prove an old 
man." — May you leam the wisdom of age long be- 
fore you are depressed by its infirmities. 

Mausahe hoate. Fr. — ** False shame." — Excessive 
bashfulness or timidity. 

Maxima illccehra cst fixcandi impvniiatis s^es. Cice- 
ro. — “ The greatest incitement to guilt is the hope 
of sinning w-ith impunity." — In order to deter men 
from crimes, it is not so necessary that punishment 
should be severe, as that it should be certain. 

Maximas virtutesjacerc omnes necense est, vohiptate domi- 
nai\U> Cicero. — “ Where pleasure prevails, the 
greatest virtues will lose their power." 

Maximus i« mbtimus. Lat. — “ Very great in very little 
things."— A studious attention to petty objects is 
the sure sign of a narrow mind. When Cardinal 
Chigi told another member of the corps diploma- 
tique that the same pen had served him for three 
years, he was instantly and properly set down as a 
man whose mind was not framed for enlarged or 
liberal discussion. 

Medice cura ie psum. Lat.— “ Doctor cure thyself." 
— Applied both in the moral and material sense to 
those who prescribe to others for the very infirmity 
under which they labour without being able to get 
rid of it.* 

■ — I Sed inedio defonie lepormi 

Surgit aitmri alupiid quod ipsis in Jloribus angat. 

Lat. — 

“ In the very bosom of delight some bitteniess- 
will find its way, and thorns spring up in the fioivery 
path of pleasure.” 
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“ y^ays all serene and {Measures ever pure, 

Are not for man ; dark clouds at times obscure 
The sky most favour’d with the sun’s blest rays ; 
The blythest heart will have its sorrowing days.”* 

Medio tutissimus ibis. Ovid. — “ You will advance most 
safely in the middle.” — To consult your safety, you 
should through life avoid all extremes. 

Mediocria Jirma, Lat. — “ The middle station is the 
safest,” — Motto of the Ir. V. Geimston. 

Mediocrihus esse poeits 

A^onDii, non homines, non concessere ccdumna. 

Hor.— 

“ Mediocrity is not allowetT to poets, either by the 
gods, or men, or the pillars whicli sustain the book- 
seller's shops.”— By this whimsical paraphrase, the 
poet means simply to say, that mediocniyt which in 
other pursuits is respectable, in that of poetry is 
generally disregarded. 

Meyo l5i(i\ioy, psyo- eaKov. Gr. Mega biblion, mega 
kakon . — “ A great book is a great evil.” — This is 
a charge which voluminous authors are perpetually 
shifting to the shoulders of their neighbours. 

Meglio amici da lontano cite nemki d’appresso. Ital. 
— “ It is better to be friends afar than enemies 
near.”* 

Meglio e un magro accordo vhe una grussa senienza. 
Ital. Prov. — “ A lean assent is better than a fat 
sentence.*’— A simple grant of the favour request- 
ed, is better than an eloquent refusal. 

Meglio solo che mal accompagnato. Ital. — “ Solitude is 
better than bad company.”* 

Meglio tardi che mai, Ital, — “ Better late th^i never.”* 

Me\£T;? 70 Traj’. Gr, Melete to pan. — “ Care and in- 
dustry do every thing,” — This was the saying of 
Periander, one of the seven sages of Greece. To 
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unceasii^ indastry nt^ng is inipraclicable, that is 
not physkally imposable. 

Mel t» ore, verha hxctiSi 

Fel in cordetfraus *» factit, Lat. — 

Honey in his mouth, words of milk, 

GaD in his heart and iraud in his acts." 

These are monkish rhymes in which a mischievous 
hypocrite is not ill described. 

Melior est conditio possidentU. Lat. Jus. Ant.—'' The 
possessor is best ofiP.”— >-PoB6ession is nine points of 
the law.* 

MeUus est cavere temper guam pati semet. LaU Prov. 
— " It is better to be always on our guard than to 
suffer once." — A life of. caution is overpaid by 
the avoidance of one serious misfortune. Julius 
C«sar reversing this proverb, used to say, Melius 
est pati semel, qudm caterc semper. — “ it is not 
worse to suffer once, than to be in perpetual appre- 
hension.” 

Mdius non tangere, clamo. Hok. — “ I cry out it is 
better not to touch me.”— This is the language of 
the satirist, who has his quiver ftdl of defence. 

MelUtwn venemm, Honda oratio. Lat.— “ A smooth 
speech b honeyed poison.” — We should distrust 
the intention of that speaker, who mingles too many 
doquent blandishments in bis discourse. Truth 
wants neither dbguise nor ornament. 

Memento mori. Lat.— Remember Death.” — He is a 
mere memento mori — he serves for nothing but to 
remind us of our nmrtali^. The sarcophagus in- 
troduced by the Egyptians into the midst of their 
festivities literdiy a memento mori. 

Menvmentnt omnia amantes, Ovu>. — “ Lovers reraem- 
b« every thing.” — Nodiing scapes their view or 
recollection. 
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MemorabiUa* I*at.— to be remembered.” — 
Mattars deserving of record. 

Mentor et Jidelii. Lat. — “ Mindful and faithful.”— 
Motto of L. Selsev. 

Memorid m <ztefn&. Lat . — ** In eternal remembrance.” 
— Motto of the Ir. V. Tract. 

Mendici, mimi, balatroaes. Hor.— Beggars, players’ 
and varlets of every deacription.” — A crowd or 
group of contemptible pcreons. 

Mcne salis pkicidi vultumjlactusque quietos 

/gaorare Jubes ? Mene huic conjidere nionstro ? 

Virgil.— 

Do you desire that 1 should not distrust the ap- 
pearance of the placid sea, and of the waves which 
ate now quiet 1 Do you wish that I should confide 
in such a monster ?” — Do you think that I am not 
on my guard against those deceitful appearances, 
which are the sure forerunners of danger. 

aside, dea. Gr. Mentn aeide, iAeo.— “Sing, 
goddess, the anger.”— The first words of Homer's 
Iliad, which are sometimes quoted to ridicule the 
affectation of scholarship. 

Mens conscia recti. Lat.— •“ A mind conscious of rec- 
titude.”— Motto of the Ir. V. Ashbrooe and of 
E. Macartney. 

Mens tncicfa manet. Lat. — “ The mind remains un- 
conquered.” — The body may sink under its suffer- 
ings ; but the mind of a brave man will despise 
the afflictions of adversity, and e\'en the aggrava- 
tions of ttwture. 

Mensque patidurvm swtiaeteegra nikil. Ovid . — " The 
sick man cannot bear any thing which is harsh.”— 
The mind of affliction is so sensitive, as to shrink 
from the slightest touclt of offence. 
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Mens mm in corpore sano^ Jcveital.' “ A sound mind 
in a healthy body,” — The first and best wish which 
can present itself to a rational mind. 

Mens stbi conscia recH, Hok.—“ A mind which is 
conscious to itself of rectitude.” — The best sup- 
port under suffering, and the best armour against 
calumny. 

■ ■'Mensurnque juris 

Vis erat. Lucan. — 

And power was the only measure of right.” — 
This well describes a state of anarchy, where every 
man feels that what he can do, he may do. 

Meo sum pauper in cere. Hor. — “ I am poor, but 
only in debt to myself.” — If I have abridged my 
own comforts, my consolation is, tlrat I owe nothing 
to others. 

Metiri sc quemque suo mcdulcac pede terum esi. 

Hon. — 

" It is just that every man should measure himself 
by bis own model and standard.” — It is not fitting 
that any man should put forth his pretensions be* 
yond his strength, or that men of sleiider abilities 
should aim at high and weighty situations. 

“ All should be confin'd 

Within the bounds whicii nature has assign'd.” 

Francis. — 

Mettre les paints sur les i. Fr. — “ To dot every i.''— 
To be scrupulously exact.* 

Metuenda coroOa draconis. Lat. — " Fear the dragon's 
crest.” — Motto of the M. of Londokcekry. 

Meum et tmm. Lat. — “ Mine and year's.” — It is a 
que^ion of meum et twm — The ^spule is respect- 
ing the distinct rights of property. 
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Meus miki, suus cuique ctirus. Piautus.— “ Mine 
dear to me, and dear is his to every man.” — 
Every one has his own prepossessions and predi- 
lections. 

Mexeo iermine. — “ A middle line or middle course 

of conduct.”— An excose, or pretext. 

Mieux vauf un “ tiens” quedeux “ tu Vauras,” Fr. Prov. 
— “ One ‘ take this’ itf better than two ‘ thou shall 
have.’ ” — This saying cannot be better explained 
than by our own proverb — “ A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 

Migraxit ah aure volupias 

Omnis , Hor.— 

“ All pleasure has now fled from the ear." — Spo- 
ken of those who, avoiding the rational entertain- 
ment of the stage, for instance, find no enjoyment 
but in “ inexplicable dumb show." 

“ Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes.” 

Pope. 

Miki cura fumi. Lat.— “ My care is for the future 
life.” — Motto of the Ir. Baron Okoley. 

Mille hominum species et rerum discolor usvs : 

Velle suum cuupse esi, nec volo vryjfw wno. 

Peesius. — 

“ There are a thousand descriptions of men ; and 
their opinions of things are various ; each has his 
own inclination, and the wishes of all cannot be the 
same.”— Providence has ordained this diversity: 
w'cre the choice of every individual the same, our 
contests must be perpetual. 

Minor est quam servus, doiniwas qni servos timet. Lat. 
Prov. — “ That master is lower than a servant, who 
is in dread of his servants.” 
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JijTmttt Mparvcsjbrtma futiu 

LevimgueJ^it leciora Deus. Senbca.— 

“ The rage of fortune is lees directed against the 
humble, and Providence strikes more li^tly on 
the low.** — Those of humble condition are exempt 
from the violent reverses which fretjuently afflict 
their superiors. 

— — — 

Semper et it^roit est animi exi^ui^ voluptas 
Ultia. JvvsxAL — 

“ Revenge is always the pleasure of a little, weak 
and narrow inind.”-~No man of an enlarged un- 
derstanding indulges in so dark a passion. 

“ Revenge we ever find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind." 

MirabiU dictui Iiat.— ** Wonderful to tell ! ” 

Miramtr cx iutervaUc^allentia, Lat, — “ W e admire at 
a distance the things that deceive us.”— Our sight 
is apt to misrepresent remote objects ; but the de- 
cepdoD vanishes on a nearer approach. 

Mirantur iacki, et dubio pro/u/mine pendent, Statius. 
— “ They stand in silent astonishment, and wait 
for the fall of the yet doubtfid thunderbolt.” — 
Used to describe a general apprehension and con- 
sternation. 

Mlsce stxdtitiam consUiU brevetn. Hor. — “ Mix short 
follies with wise counsels.” — Let your moments 
of dissipation bear no proportion to those of sober 
reflection. 

Misera est magni custodia censiis. Juvenal.—" The 
care of a large estate is an unpleasant thing.” — 
Even wealth itself brings with it cares and incon- 
veniences. 
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Misera est servitus tMjut eH mii vagum out mcognittm, 
Lat Law Maxim. — “ The SMTitude is miserable, 
where the law is ttther vague or unknown.'’ — In 
eveiy good government, the laws should be defined 
and genemlly promulgated. 

M'iseram 'pacem vel hello bene mutari. Tacit.— “ A 
peace may be so vfietched as not to be ill-ex- 
changed for war.” — This can only apply to a war 
of self-defence, the calamities of which ought to be 
borne in preference to the inflictions of an hostile 
neighbour. 

Miserrima forluna est qua inimico caret.— “ That is a 
most wretched fortune which is without an enemy.” 
— His condition must be low indeed, who possesses 
not any thing for which he can be envied. 

Afijerwm est aliorum incumbere Jamce> Juvemai.. — “ It 
is a wretched thing to live or depend on the fame of 
others.” — Nothing can be more pitiable than au- 
thors who, without proper resources, assume a bor- 
rowed splendour from the talents of others. 

MitttmtM. Law Lat. — “ We send.” — Tlie writ by which 
a magistrate commits an ofleader to prison. 

Mohilitate viget, viresque acqmret eundo. Virgil.—*' It 
flourishes in its quickness motion, and gains new 
strength in its progress." — The poet speaks of 
fame or common report, which gathers strength as 
it proceeds, and swells like the snow-ball as it rolls 
along. 

Moderata dwrant. SnitscA. — ** Moderate things last or 
continue.” — Power,- health, and faculties, ace all 
exhausted by excess. 

Modeste tamen el circumspectojudtcio de tantis virispro~ 
nunciandwn est, ne, quod plerisque accidit, damnent 
qua non intelkgunU OuinmuK. — “ We should 
speak modestly and with a circumspect judgment 
of such great men, lest we should fall into the fault 
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of many, who condemn diat which they do not ttn-» 
derstand.” — ^This w often used in reprobation of a 
shallow class of politicians, who, not being, able ter 
sound die depths of statesmen, condemn their 
measures, tnerdy because they cannot fathom either 
their ends or means* 

Mode&tia fama negue suvimis mortallhus spernenda est. 
rAcrrus. — " Fame modestly courted is not to be 
despised by tlie highest characters.” — They will 
not descend to low means in its pursuit; but, 
when fairly earned, it must be considered as a most 
gratifying attainment. 

Modome Tkebis^modofoniiAthenis. Hok. — “Henow 
places me at The^s, and now at Athens ^" — This is 
used as a compliment to a great dramatic poet, who 
can change his scene, and lose sight of the unities 
of time and place, without diminishing the interest 
which he has once excited. 

Mollia tempera fandX, Hor. — “ The favourable occa- 
sions for speaking.” — These, the poet intimates, 
are to be sought with great men. That request 
may succeed at one time, which at another may be 
considered as an importunity. 

— ■ Mollissma corda 

Hmiano generi dare se natura fatetur, 

Quee facrymas dedit. Juvenal. — 

“ Nature confesses that she gave susceptible hearts 
to the human race, when she gave them tears.” 
Compassion proper to mankind appears, 

Which Nature witnessed when she gave us tears. ’ 

MolUter mams -imposuiU Lat. Law Term. — “ He 
gently laid hands,” — This phrase is used in a de- 
fence set up against an action or indictment for an 
assault. — ■“ He gently laid hands on the prosecutor, 
for the purpose of expelling him, as he had a right 
to do, from the premises.” 
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—‘••Momento mare veriUur: 

Eodem die ubi luserurU, naoigia sorbentur. 

Lat. — 

“ Iji a moment the sea is convulsed ; and on the 
same day vessels are swallowed up where they 
lately sported on the waves.” — This is not confined 
in its application to the perik of the sea. — It is 
equally applicable to the general vicissitude of 
human affairs. 

Moniti rrteliora sequamur. Viroie.-~“ Being admo- 
nished, let us follow better things." — As we hare 
had the lessons of experience, let our future pru- 
dence attest their effects. 

itfonstrum Aorrendutn, ir^<yrme, ingens, cut lu/tnen adenip- 
tim. Viiori.. — 

** A horrid monster, gross and shoeless, and who 
had lost his sight." — This is the description given 
by Virgil of the giant Polyphemus, when bis one 
e^e had been bored out by Ulysses. — It is some- 
times applied to an absurd proposition, conceived 
in ignorace and brought forth by presumption. 

Montrer son bee jaune. Fr.— “ To shew one’s yellow 
beak." — Said of a man who exposes his ignorance, 
or rather his inexperience; ibe beak of young 
birds being yellow.* 

More majorum, Lat. — “ After the manner of our an- 
cestors.” 

Moribus antiquh stat Roma. Lat. — “ Rome stands by 
her ancient morals.” — She preserved her stability 
by refusing to give way to innovation. 

Mors et fugacem perseqidtttr vivum. HoR. — “ Death 
pursues the dying man.” 

Mors omnibus communis. Lat, — " Death is common to 
all men.” 
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Mon sola /atefur, 

Qvantttla sMt koninwn corfniscuh. Juvenal. 
— “ Death alone ccNifesses how weak and feeble 
is the body of loan.*’— It rests whit death, to 
s^ew the weakness of ainbitioc and the inanity of 
pride. 

Mws ultima linea rerum esL Hoa,— Death is 
the last boundary of hutean affairs,” — The specu- 
lations of wealth and ambition are all bounded by 
the grave, 

MoriaUtate relieta Vioit immortalkate -indutus, Lat. 
— “ Having left mortality he lives clad in immor- 
taUty.’» * 

Morluo ieoni ei lepores iasullant. Lot . — Even hares 
can insult a dead lion.” — The mightiest of the dead 
may be insulted by the weakest of the living, 

Mas pro lose. Lat. Law Maxim.—” Custom for 
law.”— Long established usage> as in the case of a 
fixed modue for tithes, shall stand in the place of 
law. 

Mot du guet. Fr. — ” A watch word.” 

Mots d'usage. Fr. — ” Words of usage.*’— Phrases in 
common use. 

Motusinfneveloclor, Lat. — “ Motion drawing to its 
end is swifter.” 

Moveoetpropitior. Lat.— I rise and am appeased." 
— Motto of their. Baron Wbllbs. 

' ' ' ■ Movet cornicida risum 

Furtivis Hudata Cfdoribus, Hon. — 

” The crow, when stripped of her borrowed plumes, 
provokes our laughter.” — No object is more ridi- 
culous than the plagiarist, when deprived of his 
stolen ornaments. 

lahfrinthi. Lat.—** The bellowing of the la- 
byrinth.”— This was a favorite topic with die Ro* 
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Kian poetasters. — It is therefore jmt for any coni'* 
mon*place topic of ordinary poets or writert. 

Muller cttfido quod dicit amanti, 

In vento et ra^dd scribete oporiet aqud. 

Catohus.— ' 

** Whatever a woman says to an eager lover, shotdd 
be written in the winds or in the raj^ s^eam/^ — 
Her declarations are so mutable and so deeting in 
their nature, as to be unworthy of reeord or re- 
membrance. 

Mulier quae tola cogitat male cogttof. Lat, Prov. — “ A 
woman, when thinking by herself, has improper or 
mischievous thoughts.” — One of the common*^ 
place railleries directed against the sex. 

MuUa cadunt inter calicetn supremaque labra^ 

LxBZStlVS . — 

“ Many things fall between the cup and the lip.'* 
^-Disappointment will interfere between us and 
our nearest expectations. See HiXcot wore, &c, 

MuUa dUSi variusque labor nutahxUs cepi, 

JRetulit in meliut : mitltoi alterna revisens 
Lusil, et in sclido rursus Foriuna locavii. 

ViaoiL. — 

** Time and the changeful labor of ages have re* 
stored many things ; and Fortune, after many ca- 
pricious alterations, has again placed them upon 
solid ground.” — This alludes to the nrotations to 
which kingdoms and empires are subjectr and ex- 
presses a hope, consolingly used in revolutionary 
times, that matters will in the end be brought to 
rest upon a solid foundation. 

MuUa docet fames, Lat. Prov. — “ Hunger teaches 
many things.”— Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. 

M^iafenadami venientes Cfmmodat0cuta; 

Malta recedeniee adimunt Hqr. — 

“ The coming years bring many advantages with 
them : when retreating, they take away as many.” 
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-—There is a ude in the affairs of men.— What we 
gain by the inftux, we miserably lose by the reflux, 
of that tide. 

“ The blessings flowing in from life's full tide, 

" Down with our ebb of life decreasing glide." 

Multa gemens. I<at. — “ He complains deeply of every 
thing.** — He comjdained, muUa gemens, with every 
«3tpresaion of grief. 

Multa rmlk eveniunt bonis. Cic. — “ Many things turn 
out badly to the good.” Success is not always the 
evidence of desert 

Multa 'peteniihus desunt rmlta. Hor. — “ Those who 
covet many things, are in want of many.'* — Our 
wants are limited or extended in proportion to our 
desires. 

MuUa renascentur qua jam cecidire, cadenique 

Qua nunc sunt in Aonore vocabula, si volet usus ; 
Quod penes arbUrium est ttjus et norma loqnendi. 

Lat. Oral.— 

Many words which notv are obsolete, may return 
in vogue, whilst many which ate now in fashion 
shall be put aside if use requires it \ since preci- 
sion and the rules of speaking depend only on pub- 
lic choice and adoption.” * 

Multa tulit fec'Uque puer, sttdavil et alsit, 

•ut posset coiUingere metam, Lat.— 

He suflered and did much in youth, he bore heat 
and cold, in order to reach the goal.” * 



Commitluni eadem diverse nimina fato. 

Hie crucem sceleris predum tulit, kk diadema. 

Juvenal. — 

“ Many men have committed the same crimes with 
a very different result. One may ascend a throne 
by that act, for which another mounts the scaf- 
fold.” 
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Thus sins alike, unlike rewards have found; 

“ And whilst this vilUdn’s hang’d, die other’s 
crown’d." 

Multi ndorantviT in arii jui cre>Ba>rf«r inigne. Lat. St. 
Austin.—” Many are worshipped on the Altars 
w'ho are burning in the dames of hell.” * 

Multi te oderht, si teipsum atnes. Lat. — ” Many will 
hate you if you love yourself." — Self-love, when 
strongly manifested, is of all things the most dis- 
gusting. 

Mxdtis ills bonis ^fichilia accidity 

NuUijielAliiyr yuam rnihi. Hon. — 

” He died lamented by many good men, but by 
none more lamented than by me.” 

pardsse divilias mw jfms miserianm fiut, sed 
mutatio. Non est in rebus vitium scd in animo, 
Sekeca. — ” To have acquired riches is with many 
not to put an end to, but to change the nature of 
their misery. — The fault however is not in the 
riches, but in the mind.” — ^Wealth is very properly 
compared to manure: both are useless when in 
the heap, and both are thrown away upon an in* 
tractable soil. 

MtUiis terTibilis, cavcio multos. Auson. — “ If thou art 
terrible to many, then beware of many.” 

JMuUorum annorum opus. Lat. — ” The labour of many 
years/’ 

Multos ingratos invenmuSy plurcs facimus. Lat 

“ We find many ungrateful men, and we make 
more*” — Ingratitude is too frequent’, yet it is 
sometimes provoked by the arrogance of the be- 
nefactor. 

- -—Multos In summa pericula misit 

Venturi timor ipse malt. Lucak. — 

” The mere apprehension of coming evils has put 
many into a situation of the utmost danger.”'>^Our 
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alarms frequently lead us into perils more dreadful 
even than those wljich we first apprehended. 

“ Thus oft the fear of ill to ill betrays.” 

MuUos qui confiklari -adveTsis vidcaniur, heatos ; ac 
plerosqfie, quanquam magnas per opes, miserrmos : 
si gYUtsTA fortunaiii co/iiUinter iolerent, hi 
prospcm inconsulli utantur. Tacitus. — “ Tliere 

are many who appear to encounter adversity, who 
are happy ; whilst some in the midst of riches are 
miserable : all depends on the fortitude with which 
the former bear the pressure, and on llie unadvised 
manner in which the latter employ tlieir wealth. ’ 

Mulium abludit imago. Hoe. “ The picture is by no 
nieans like." — You perhaps intended a likeness, 
hut muUiim abhidii imago : you have given a cari- 
cature, not a resemblance. 

Mul^’on in Lat. — ‘‘ Mucli in little.”— A great 

deal said in a few words. A compendium of 
knowledge. 

Muntius vniccrsvs e.rercct hisirhniam. Peit.on'ivs 
Arbiter. — “ All mankind practise the an of 
acting.” 

All the ^Vor]d's a Stage.” 

.Mioius ^poU'me dignum. Hoe. — “An ufTcring wortliy 
of Apollo.” — Spoken of an excellent poem. 

jMi'rits aneus conscicfit/a Sana, Lat.— “ A sound con- 
science is a brazen wall of defence.’ — Motto of the 
E. of SCAllBOROliGIt. 

lilvs inpice. Lat. Prov. — “A mouse in a pitch-bar- 
ix-h"— Applied to a man who is always perplexing 
himself in useless disquisitions and inquiries. 

Mntarc I’i I c A/Jcrao. Lat. — “ I scorn to charge or 
fear.” — The motto of the D. of Beaupoet. 

Mutatdformdintcrimlturprofx substantia ret. Lat. Law 
Mex. — “ The form being changed, the substance 
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of the thing is destroyed.” — Thus, if trees are im- 
properly cut down, and laid as beams in a house, 
their nature is fo far altered, that they cannot be 
seized in that shape ; but the owner is to bring his 
action for the damage. 

Mutaiis mutandis. Law Lat. — “ After making the ne- 
cessary changes.*' — Thus what was law for A. and 
B. sli^l apply to C. and D. the terms only being 
altered according to the circumstances. 

Mvtato nomine, de te 

Pahvla narratur. Hor. — 

“ Change but the name, the tale is told of you.” 
— You smile at this satire, whilst you suppose it 
levelled at another ; yet, if the name were altered, 
you would find it reach to ‘‘ your own business and 
bosom.” 


N. 

— — dices jieri q^ui vuU, 

Et citovult Jieri. JuvENat. — 

“ He who desires to become rich, wishes that de- 
sire to be soon accomplished.'’— There is a natural 
alliance between avarice and rapacity. 

\arn ego ilium peiiisse duco, cut quidem periit pudor. 
Plautus. — “ I regard that man as lost wlio has 
lost his sense of shame.” 

Xum genus ct proavos ei qtue non fecitms ipsi 

fix ea nostra voco. Ovid.— 

“ For birth atid ancestry, and that which we have 
not ourselves achieved, we can scarcely call our 
own.” — The man who prides himself not on his 
personal conduct, but on a long line of ancestry, 
has been ludicrously, but justly, compared to thfc 
potatoe-plant, the best part of which is under 
ground. 

L S 
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Aampro jucuH^s apttssma guaqyt dabunt Dii : 

Charior est Hits homo quan sibi. JtJVENAL. — 

“ For the gods, instead of what Is most pleasing, will 
give what is most proper. Man is more dear to 
^em than he is to himself." 

N amque inscitia est 

Adversum. stimuhim calces. Tehencb. — 

** It is consummate ignorance to struggle against 
die spur.” — It is absurd to make an unavailing re- 
sistance to superior force, or, in the language of 
scripture, “ to kick against the pricks," 

A'am scelus intra se lacilum qui cogitat ullum 

Facti crimen habrt. Juveeal. — 

“ For he who silently intends a crime, has all the 
guilt of the deed.” — I'here are cases in which to 
resolve upon and commit a guilty act, are equal in 
point of criminality. 

Nam t'itiia nemo sine nasciiur ; optimus Hie est 

Qui minimis urgetur. Horace.— 

For no man is bom without faults ; and the best 
ia he who has fewest.” — No man can attain perfec* 
tion ; the nearest approach to It is therefore enti* 
tied to the highest praise. 

-Natura bealts 

Omnibus esse dcdil, si quis cogaoxerit uli. 

ClAL'DIAN. — 

“ Nature has granted to all to be happy, if we did 
but know how to use her benefits.” — The calami- 
ties of life chiefly arise from abuse and perversion 
of the gifts and blessings of nature. 

— — — “ If vain oxu- toil, 

“ "We ought to blame the culture, not the soil.” 

Pope. 

A'^ascijnur paeice jinimus oralorcs. I*at. Cic. — “ Na- 
ture makes us poets, by study we become ora- 
tors.”* 

Naturd ipsd valere, et mentis vifilms cxcitari, et quasi 
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divino spiriiu ajlari. ChcEso. — “To be 
strong from -nature ; to be excited by the powers 
of the tnind, and inspiredi as it were, by a divine 
spirit.” — Such is the definition of genius given by 
this great orator. 

iVatara fo f^tt, e poi rtippe la stampa. Amosto.— 
“ Nature, after making him, broke the mould.” — 
This eulogy has all the siravaganzu of the Italian 
school. It imports of the subject, what no man 
can predict— that future time ^all never see his 
equal. 

Natura quarti te colimtis invili qwqve ! 

Seneca, — 

“ O Nature ! how we worship thee, however un- 
wiUiogl'’ — How potent are thy dictates, and how 
resistless are thy laws \ 

Naturam expellas furcd ; tamen usque recnnet. Hor.— 
“You may turn Nature out of doors with violence \ 
but she will still return.”-— Nature will continue to 
plead and enforce her rights, in despite of every 
temporary restraint. 

“ Strive to expel strong Nature, ’tis in vain ; 

“ With double force she will return again.” 

' ■' Ne cede malisy 

Sed contra audentior Uo. Virgh. — 

“ Do not yield to misfortunes, but advance to 
meet them with greater fortitude.” — The former 
part of this sentence is the motto of the E. of Al- 
ieeuasle. 

ye in infinilun aheamus- Punt. — “ But let us not keep 
otv this subj^i for ever.’* — That I may not be in- 
sufierably tedious. 

A*ee cupias, nec metuas. lAt.— *“ Neither desire nov 
fear.” — Motto of L. Dover, and of the E. of 
Hardwicks. 

Nec Deus intersiti nisi dignus vindice nodus. Hos. — - 
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“ Nor let a god interfere, unless the difficulty be 
worthy of such an intervention.*’ — ^The poet is ad- 
vising dramatists. — Do not introduce an extraordi- 
nary or supernatural appearance, unless on an oc- 
casion of the highest importance. 

“ Never presume to make a god appear, 

“ But for 3 business worthy of a god.” 

Roscommok. 

Kecesse est cvm insanienlibus furere, nisi solus relinque- 
ris. Petronius.— “ It is necessary to be mad 
with the insane, unless you would be left quite 
alone.” — Even the wise man will bend and accom- 
modate himself, in some degree, to the follies and 
prejudiceB of those around him, in order to avoid 
the reproach of singularity. 

JVecesse t$t facore yumptam, grti qu<Brit luoTum. Pl\u- 
TVS,— “ It is necessary that he who looks for gain 
should incur expense.”— No profit in common 
life can. be made without a previous risk Mid ex- 
penditure. 

Necesse est in immensum exeat cupiditas qm naturalem 
modum transiUit. SEKEca. — “ When once ambi- 
tion has passed its natural bounds, its progress 
is sure to be immense.” — It is so with avarice, 
which the word cupiditas may imply, and indeed 
with the whole train of evil passions. When tliey 
have overleaped the first restraints, their progress 
mocks all calculation. • 

Neceese est ni mullos tintcat, quem multi tmsnt. Pub. 
Syrus. — “ He who is feared by many must be in 
fear of many." — ^Tbe tyrant who goveria others by 
terror, has cause to be himself the most terrified. 
See Multis ierriUlUy ^c. 

Xecessitas non habet legem, Lat.. Law Maxim.— 
''Necessity has no law.’* — Any man may Justify, 
for instmoe, the detnohtion of the bouse of an- 
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other, if it be done to prevent the spreading of a 
dangerous fire. 

Neccsskudhiis et lihertatis infinita est cestimatio. Lat. 
Jus. Aktiq. — “ Necessity and liberty require the 
greatest consideration ” (from a judge).* 

Nec lex est ceqwor nlla, 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sua. Ovis. — 

“ Nor is there any law more just, than that the 
contiiver of destruction should perish by his ovm 
arts.” — It is gratifj'ing to man, and seems the pecu- 
liar dispensation of God, when the malignant au- 
thors of mischiefare themselves the > ictims of their 
own contrivances. 

lusisse pudet, sed non ineidere ludutn» Hon,— - 
“ The shame is not in having sported, but in not 
liaving broken oft'the sport.” — Thelevities of youth 
are pardonable ; but, if not discontinued in time, 
they form the strongest reproach to maturity an<l 
age. 

'‘Once to be wild is not a foul disgrace; 

'* The blame is to pursue the frantic race.” 

N'ec maU notus cques. L.at.— “ A horseman or patri- 
cian well known.” — The motto of the Ir. V. 
Southwell. 

Nec me pudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quod nesciam. 
Cicero. — “ I am not ashamed, as some men 
ime, to confess my ignorance of that which I do 
not know.” 

Nec mora, nec requies. Virgil. — “ There was neither 
delay nor repose.”— The affair was prosecuted 
without the smallest intermission. 

Nec placidd contentus quiete est. Lat.— Nor is he con- 
tented with soft repose.”- — Motto of the E. of Pe- 

TEBBOROUOH. 

Nec plwibus mpar. Lat. — •“ Not an unequal match 
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for numbers.*’ — This was the vain-glorious motto 
adopted by Louis XIV. when he formed his chi- 
merical project of univer^ empire. 

,Vi?c f/rece nec pretio. Iiat.— “ Neither by bribe nor 
entreaty.” — Motto of their. V. Batemak. 

.Vee qutBrere nec spemere konorem. Lat. — “ Neitlier 
to seek nor despise honours.” — Motto of V. Bo- 

LIKOBROKE. 

Nec rege nec populo, sed utroque, Lat-— “ Neitlier 
for the king nor people, but for both.” — Motto of 
L, Rolle. 

Nec satis est pulchm esse poemata ; dulcia su7ito. Hos. 
— *' It is not enough that poetry should be so 
finished as to satisfy the judgment ; it should ap- 
peal to our feelings and imagination.”— The fol- 
lowing, though in rhyme, is rather an unpoetical 
translation. 

** Tis not enough that poems barely please 
*' The judgment— they the soul should also seiae.” 

Nec scire fas est omnia. Hor.— “ It is not permitted to 
know all things/’ — ^This approaches to the maxim 
of the Engheb poet: 

” One science only can One genius fit, 

“ So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

Nec semper feriet quodcutvpte minahitwr arcus. Lat. — 
“ The arrow will not always hit the object which It 
threatens.” — The best aims are often fruitless. 

Nec jjfti sed toto genilwn se credere mundo. Lucak.— 
“ To think that Iw was born, not for humelf, but 
for the world.”— This is the rare character of an 
enlarged and philosophic mind. 

Nec temere, nec timid^ Lat, — “ Neither rashly nor 
fearfully.”— Motto of the E. of Darlington and of 
the Ir. V. Bulkeley. 

Nectibi quid Uceai, sed quid decchit 
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Occurraf ; mentemquc domet respectus konesii. 

Clavduk , — t 

“ Do not consider what you may do, but wbat if 
will become you to have done ; and let the sense o. 
honour subdue your mind.” — ^This is a most admio 
rable epitome of ethics. If men were to look not t 
the extent of their power, but to that mode of con^^ 
duct which will bear reflection, the great would b 
more respected, and the powerless mote happy. 

Nec ttTneo, nec sperno. Lat. — “ I neither fear nor de- 
spise.” — Motto of the Ir. V. Boyke. 

N$c cut de te plusquam tibi credas. Lat. — “ Do no^ 
believe any man more chan yourself, when he 
speaks of you.”— When a man flatters you, you 
should correct his assertions by your own consci- 
ousness. 

.Vec verbum verbo curabis reddere idus 

InUrpres4 Hor. — 

Nor should the translator aim at rendering the 
original word for word.”— In this servility of 
translation the spirit of the original will certainly 
evaporate. 

.Vro vixU male qui natus mortensque Je/cllil, Hor. — 

“ Nor has he spent his lile badly who has passed it 
from his birth to his burial in privacy.” — The man 
is fortunate who escapes completely from the cares 
of public life. 

Ke foT^ons point noire nature: Nous ne ferions rien 
avec grace. La Fontaine.^ — Let us beware of 
forcing our nature, or we shall do nothing with 
propriety.’’* 

Nefas nocere vel malo frutri puta. Seneca.— “ You 
should esteem it a crime to hurt even a bad bro- 
ther.” — 'i’’ou should enlighten, admonish, and, if 
possible, reform him, but abstain from injury or 
violence. This maxim should in a great degree 
govern our conduct towards all our feUow-raen. 
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Xegat jpMie owt tine pirtuU. CiO/—** He de- 

fies that It ia poauble to b-re happily without 
vhtue.” 

Negatas artifex ffeyw voeet. Pbrsius.— H e aUempts 
to express huaself in a language which nature has 
denied him.” 

Ncm. con. Abbrev. for nemme contradicente, 

yem. <Us5. Abbrev. for nemine disseniiente.'—*^ No per- 
son opposing or disagreeing.” — -These twophrases 
are in fact synonymous. The latter, however, is 
exclusively used in the house of peers. 

yetmnent id ogerr, ut ex alterius prcedetur nescitid- 
CicsRO. — No man should so act as to take advan- 
tage of another’s folly.” — This is a precept which 
those must admire in theory who outrage it in prac- 
tice. 

.Venro, aUegans suam turpUudinemt audiendus est. Lat. 
Law Max.—-*’ No man» alleging his .own baseness, 
is to be heard.”— Tlie evidence of spies, informers, 
and of every man who does not come into court 
with clean hands, is to be listened to with diskrusL 

.Vewe Ins pumatur pro eodem delicto, Lat. Law Max. 
— No man ought to be twice punished for the 
same crime.” 

*Vcj«o dat guod non habet. Lat. — ** No one gives what 
he has not.” — The French say, “ La plus belle file 
tie peat donner que ce quelle a.** “ The fairest 

maid cmr only give what she has.” * 

yetno in sese tenUit descendere: Nemo! Peesius. — 
** What 1 no man attempts to descend into his own 
bosom,” and examine fais&ults. — We are too much 
busied in lookli^ into those of others. 

-Ve*no me inpun^ lacessU. Lat. — “ No man provokes 
me with impunity.” — The motto of the order of the 
Thistle, to me rou^ nature of which plant it has a 
reference. 
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]^ew> mortaUam immibtLs koris »apit. PtiST* — “No man 
is wise at all times.” — ^This phrase, so frequently 
employed, enforces a serious truth, that the wisest 
of ma^ind have their lapses ofindisctetitsu 

plm juris in aiiztm trajufern potest qiiam ipse 
habct. Lat. Jus. Antiq. — “ No one can transfer 
to others rights more extensive than those which 
he possesses.” * 

Nemo puniatuT pro alieno delicto. Lat. Law’Maxim, 
— “ No Man is to be punished for the crime of an- 
other.”— It is to be observed, that this is a Law 
and not a State Maxim. —The people in every 
state are punished for the sins of those who ad- 
minister the government. 

Nemo repenti fit turpissmus. Juvbkai,.— “ No man 
ever became in an instant the most base.” — The 
progress from virtue towards vice is «o gradual 
and insensible, that it is almost impossible to sup- 
pose an jn.<;tantaneous transitioir from one to the 

• other. — “ No man e’er reached the height of 
vice at first.” 

Nemo sic itnpar jiii. Lat.— “ No man was ever so un- 
like himself.” — Applied to one of those unequal, 
but not uncommon characters, who can shew signs 
of greatness in one liour, and of weakness in the 
next. 

Nemo solas sapit. Plautus, — “ No man is wise 
alone.” — No man should be so confident in bU own 
opinion as to reject all advice^ 

Nemo sna sorle contentus. I,at. Orat. — “ No one is 
satisfied with his lot.” * 

Nemovir magnus, sine aliquo affiatu dioino, unqiumfmt, 
CicEso. — “ No man was ever great without some 
degree of inspiration.” 

Ne plttsultra. Lat. — “'No farther.” — He arrivedaihis 
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plus ultra'* His utmost effijrts could not carry 
hkn farther. 

Ne puero_ gladxutn. Lat. Prov. — “ Do not trust a hoy 
with a sword.” — Do not c^mit a strong measure 
into inconsiderate liands. 

Neque cacum ducem neque amentem consultorew. Lat. 
frma Aristoi’h. — “Do not take either a blind 
guide, or a weak adviser.*’ — The former is not more 
dangerous than the latter. 

Neqtte culpa neque lauda teipsum. Lat. — “ Neither 

blame nor applaud thyself.”— The latter in con- 
versation is a silly egotism; and the former is 
most freo^ucntly to be traced to an affectation as 
absurd. 

Neque cfum quies gentium tine armis, neque arma sine 
stipendiis, neque sltpendia tine tributis^ Tacitus. 
— “ The quiet of nations cmmot be maintained 
without arms ; armies cannot be supported with- 
out pay ; nor can that pay be made good without 
taxes.” 

Neque extra necessitates belli prtiecipuum odium gero. 
Lat. — “ I bear no particular hatred beyond the 
necessity of war." — I feel no resentment beyond 
that which is justified by the occasion. 

Neque faemina, amigsd pudieitid, alia abnuerit. Taci- 
tus. — “ When a woman has lost her chastity she 
will not shrink from any other crime." — It has 
been remarked in all ages, that when a woman has 
abandaned that prime virtue oF her sex, the ave- 
nues of her mind are open to every temptation, and 
every vice, 

Neque mala vel bom quae vulgat pmtei, Tacitus. — 
“ Things are neither good nor bad, as they appear 
to the judgment of the multitude.” — ^The many, 
unless in a few prominent instances, are deemed 
incapable of forming a proper estimate of measures 
and circumstance* 
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■ Nequeo wxmtTart^ et sentio tantum. 

JUTENAt. — 

“ What I can fiincy, but cannot express.” — Used in 
speaking of an indeftnaMe sensation. 

Neque semper arcvm tendit Apollo, Lat. — “ Nor does 
Apollo aiways bend his bow.” — This phrase is 
generally used as an apology for those, who, being 
engaged in grave pursuits, indulge themselves in 
occasional relaxation ; but sometimes in a diAerent 
sense, that men of talent, who were supposed to be 
under the special protection of Apollo, do not at all 
times reach by their exertion to the level of their 
usual merits. 

^iequkptam sapit qpi sibi non sapit. Lat. — “ He is 
wise to no purpose, who is not wise to himself.” 
— The first use of wisdom is to correct our own 
faults. 

JVe qnid delr'menti respuhlicacnpiat. I.at.— That the 
commonweal shall not receive any injury.” — This 
was the injunction given by the Roman republic on 
investing a dictator with supreme power. This 
attention to domestic security, in contradistinction 
to foreign conquest, is often intimated to the states- 
man at tlie helm of affairs, as forming his first and 
most important duty. 

.Ve qidd falsi dicete atidcafy ne quid veri non audeat. 
CicEao. — “ Let him not presume to utter any false- 
hood, but be bold to promulgate every truth.”— In 
this brief direction are comprised the principal 
duties of the historian. 

Ne quid nhnis. Terence. — “ Do not take too much of 
any thing,” or pursue an object too far. — See “ Id 
arbitror.’* 

Ne remetlez pas h demain ce que t>ot« pouvez/aire au- 
jour^hui, Fr. Prov. — “ Do not defer until to- 
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mowovT that which you have in- your power to do 
to-day.” — To-morrow is no where to be found but 
in the fool’s calendar. 

Nervis alienis tnchile Lat.— “ A puppet moved 

by wires in the hands of others." — Applied to polir 
ticians of a certain class, whose motions are dic- 
tated and whose proceedings are regulated by per- 
sons unseen, or by what is ^ed an interior cabinet. 

Neseia mens fati sortisqtts futarce, 

Et servare modim, rebus su^ta sectmdis. 

ViRQIL. — 

“ The mind of man is ignorant of fate and future 
destiny, nr of the art of keeping within due bounds 
when elated by prosperity.”— The rich and great, 
in their proudest career, should remember the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, and be humbled. 

Nescio qud nataU sohn dalcedine cuncios 
Dwt, et rnmemores non sinil esse sui, 

Ovid. — 

I know not by what sweetness our native soil 
still attracts all, and implants itself in our recollec- 
tion.”— Neither time nor distance can eradicate 
the attachment which every man feels for the spot 
which gave him birth. 

A nameless fondness for our native clime 
Triumphs o’er change, and all-devouring time ; 
Our next r^ards our friends and kindred claim, 
And every bosom feels the sympathetic flame." 

Nescio quid curtce semper ahest ret. Hoe. — “ Some- 
thing is always wanting to our imperfect fortune.” 
—Our desires are never fully gratified. 

Nescit POX missa reverti, Hoa. — “ The word which 
has once escaped can never be recalled.” — We 
should be careful of what we say. The impres- 
sion made by an indiscreet word U scarcely ever to 
be erased. 
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Ni iCMi*c4 ^grm/i Wfi&iii Hetere Jiagello. 

H<)r. — 

“ Do not pursue, witli a weiglity scourge, the per- 
son who deserves only a slight whip." — The advice 
is addressed to the satirist, whose severities should 
ever be proportioned to the offence. 

Ne siflor ultra crepidam. IjaL— ** Let not the shoe, 
maker go beyond bis last.”— These were the 
words of Apelles to a Crispin who properly found 
fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of his pic- 
tures, but, ascending to other parts, betrayed the 
grossest ignorance. No man should pass his opi- 
nion in a province of art, where he is tvithout a 
qualification. 

-Ve tentes, autperjice. Lat.-— “ Attempt not, or accom- 
plish." — Motto of the Ir. M. of Dowkshiub. 

A'e vil£ fane. Lat. — " Bring nothing base to the tem- 
ple."— Motto of the E. of WBsiMO&LARn, 

*Vc vile veils. Lat, — “ Incline to nothing base.” — Motto 
of the E. Abergavennv. These two mottos are, 
like many others in Heraldry, little else than puns ; 
the family name of Lord Westmorland being Fane, 
and that of Lord Abergavenny Neville. See Ver 
non, &c. 

NaUiquam ofic'tnm liberi esse homnis pulo, 

Ctem is nihil promereat, pogfnlare id gratia apponi 
sibi. Terekce. — 

“ A man of liberal sentiments will not stoop td 
ask that as a favour, which he cannot claim as a 
reward.” 

cupientium nudus castra peto. Hoa.— “ Naked I 
repair to the camp of those who desire nothing.”— 
Though not rich, 1 am not dissatisfied, because 1 
have limited my desires. 

Nihil dictum quod non diettm prius. Lat. — ” Nothing 
can now be said, which has not been said before.” 
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Nihil est ah omni parte beatvut. Hoe. — “ Nothing 1» 
Hessed or pwfect on every side.” — There is no 
state or condition of life without its disadvantages. 

Nothing human is or be perfect. 

Nihil est ali«d ma^um multa ninuta. Lat. Prov. 
— “ Every thii^ great is composed of many things 
which are small.”— This ancient adage is admira- 
bly illustrated by Young, when he says, 

Sands form the mountain, moments make the 
year.” 

Nihil est aplius ad delectatUmcTn lectoris, qaam tempo- 
rum vanetaUe forluneeque vicissitudines. Cxcbro. 
— “ Nothing is more calculated to entertain a 
reader, than the varieties of time, and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune.” — ^In die perusal either of history 
or romance, the pleasure of the reader arises chiefly 
from variety' and contrast. 

Nihil ett fam voliure quant maUdicUm ; nihil facilius 
emittitur, nihil cithis exd^tur^ nihil laiiHa dmipa- 
tUT, Cicero. — “ Nothing is so swift in its progress 
as calumny; nothing is more readily received, and 
nothing can be more widely spread abroad.” — Or, 
as our poet has it, 

“ On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly.’’ 

Nihil est tarn utile, quod in tratisitu prosit, Seneca.— 
“ No book can be so good, as to be profitable 
when negligently read.” 

Nihil insidiis vacuum. Cicero. — “Nothing is free 
from deception.” — Applied to the actions of a 
crafty politician. 

Nihil magis emsentaneum est qaam ut itsdem modis res 
dissoleatur, quibtts constituitssr. Lat. Law Maxim. 
— “ Nothing is more equitable, than that every 
thing should be dissolved by the same means by 
which it was first constituted." — A deed under 
hand and seal can only be released by a similar 
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deed. An obligation in writing cannot be dis- 
charged by a verbal agreement. 

Nihil potest Rex niii ^od de jure potest. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ The King can do nothing but what he 
can do by law,"-— He cannot, for instance, send a 
man to prison without the writs and processes of 
law. 

Nihil scripium miraculi causa. Tacitus. — “ Nothing 
composed for the sake of exhibiting prodigies, or 
exciting wonder." — ^Applied to a history wbicli 
narrates simple facts in plain terms. 

Nihil sub sole novi. Lat . — ** Nothing is new under the 
sun."* 

Nihil iam absurdum, quod non diciwn sit ah aliquoj)hilo- 
sophorum. Cicero. — " There is not any thing so 
absurd as not to have been said at some time by 
some philosopher." — This is occasionally applied 
in a literal sense, in ridicule of an antagonist. The 
original meaning of the author was diiferent ; the 
extent of his assertion being only this, that philo- 
sophers who first invented, and afterwards reasoned 
upon particular systems, were frequently driven to 
absurdities in their defence. 

Nihil tarn firmum esi, cui periculum non sit etiam ab in- 
caUdo. Quikt. Cvrt. — ** The etrongest things 
are not so well established as to be out of danger 
from the weakest.” 

Nihil turpius est quam gravis eeiate seneXt qui nullum 
aliud habet argU7n€7Uum, quo se probet diu vixisse, 
prteter eetatem. Seneca. — “ Nothing can be more 
vile than the condition of an old man, who has no 
other proof than his age to offer that he has lived 
long in the world.” — We should all try to shew, 
by some generous act, some brave exertions, or 
some scientific efforts, that we have not lived in 
vain. 
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Nihil volitum qtiin pracogniitan. Lat.— “ Nothing can 
be said to be desired that is not first known.”* 

Nil adun repvtans, « ^id supercssei agendum. 

Lucan. — 

Thinking that nothing was done, if any thing re- 
raained to be done.” — This is the character of a 
man of talent and enterprise. He never sits down 
indolently contented with half-measures. 

“ He reckon’d not the past whilst aught remained 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gam'd.” 

Rowe, 

Nil adtnirari. Lat. — To be astonished at nothing." 
—Motto of the E. of Clare. 

Nil admirari propc est res una, Numicl, 

Solaqve, ques possil facere et servare heatwn. 

Hor. — 

“ Not to be lost in idle adnoiration (of men or things) 
is the only sure means of making and ofpreserving 
happiness.” — Or, as thus translated by Francis, 
Not to admire, is of all means the best, 

The only means to make and keep us blest.” 

Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit. Hoeat.— 
“ That example does nothing, which, in removing 
one difiiculty, introduces another.” — That arbitra- 
tion is of no avail, which leaves as great a difficulty 
as is found in the first instance. 

NiZ conscire sili. Lat. — ** To be conscious of no 

guilt.” Motto of the E. of WlKCHEtSEAandNoT- 

TIKCHAM. 

Nil conscire sibi, nulld pallescere culpa. Hoe. — “ To 
be conscious of no guilt, and to turn pale at no 
charge.” — The latter is the strongest proof of a 
pure mind, and unsullied conscience. 

Nit debet, Lat. Law Term. — “He owes nothing.” — 
The usual plea in an action of debt. 
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Nil desperandmi. Lat. — “ Despair not.” — Motto of 
V. Anson, and V. Mountjoy. 

Nil desr)erandum Teucro duce, et auspice Tevcro. 

Hor. — 

“ We should not despair of any thing, Teucer being 
our guide, and we inarching under his auspices.” — 
A compliment often applied to the talents and good 
fortune of a popular general or leader. 

Nil dicit. Lat. Law Term. — “He says nothing,”— -This 
plea intimates a failure in the defendant, in not put- 
ting in his answer to the plaintiflfs declaration. 

diclufeedum vLshque ktec limina tangaiy 
Intra qua puer esU JuvENAt.— ' 

“ Let nothing foul, either to the eye or the ear, be 
seen or beard witluo tliose doors which enclose a 
boy.” — Nothing indecent or criminal should be 
mentioned within the early and eager hearing of 
children. “ Little pitchers have large ears.” 

Nil ego contuUrim jucmdo sanus amico. Hor.^ 

“ Whilst in sound mind, I should never deem any 
thing preferable to a cheerful friend.” 

“ The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend.” 

Nil enim prodest, qvod Uedere non possit idem, Ovro. 
— “ Nothing can be of advantage which is not also 
convertible to purposes of injury.” — This broad 
maxim applies to every kind of physical and moral 
agency. Thus fire, which is so necessary, may be 
rendered most mischievous: and that eloquence, 
which sometimes saves the innocent, may be made 
the instrument of rescuing the guilty. 

Nil erit ulterius quod nosttls ntoribus addat . 

Posteritas ; eadem cwpient facientque minores. 

Chnne in pracipiti miium sieiii. Juvenal.— 

** There remains nothing farther, which posterity 
can add to our manners. Our successors may de- 
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sire and act the same thii^ ; but every vice is at 
present at its height.’’— This is the complaint of 
every century, since a picture of national manners 
was first drawn. The inventive genius of each 
succeeding age has continued, however, to mock 
the prediction. 

Nilfmt tinquam tarn dispar sibi. Hoa. — “ Kothing was 
ever so unlike himselt”— Applied to a man who is 
made up of nothing but inconsistencies. It has 
sometimes been appropriately used as the motto to 
works of parody- 

iVii habei ir^eUx pauperias durius in se, 

Quam quod ru^uhs homines Jack. 

JuVENAr.. — 

“ The greatest hardship of poverty is, that it tends 
to make men ridiculous. 

“ Want is the scorn of ev'ry wealthy fool, 

And Wit in rags is turned to ridicule.” 

Nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in nuee duri. Hoa.— 
If this be not true, “ There is no kernel in the 
olive, nor has the nut any shell.” — There is no 
trusting even to physical evidence. 

Nil nisi CTuce. Lat.— “ There is no dependence but 
in the cross.” — Motto of M, WATZRFoan and L. 
Decies. 

Nil oriturum dias, nil ortum tale fatentcs. Hor. — 
“ Confessing that nothing of the same kind had 
arisen, or was likely to arise in future times,”— 
Admitting the existence of a« wiique, a tiling not 
to be equiiUed. 

« whom to mortal eyes 

“ None e’er has risen, and none e’er shall rise.” 

Pope's Imitations. 

NiVor d la grandeur ne nms rendent pas heureux, Fr. 
— ** Fortune and honors do not constitute happi- 
ness.” 
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Nil proprium ducas qucd muiari potest. Pub. SyRUs. — 

“ Never deem that your o\vn which can be trans- 
feired.” — All worldly possessions are precarious ; 
but philosophy and virtue we may call our own. 

All similius insane juam ehthts. Lat. Prov. — “ No- 
thing is more like a madman than a man who is 
drunk.” — Insanity and ebriety produce effects so 
similar, that the principal distinction lies in the 
contmuance of the former. 

• — ~Nil sine magno 

Vita labors dedii mortalibus. Hor.— 

“ In this life, nothing is given to men without great 
labour. ”-~*No man can achieve the possession of 
fame, wealth, or influence, without incessant pains 
and application to his object. 

.Vi/ taw difficile est quod non solcrtia vincai. Lat. Prov. 
— Nothing is so difficult, but tliai by diligence 
and practice it may be overcome.” 

All temere uxorl de servis crede querenti ; 

Sa-pe etenivi mulUr quetn conjiuc diligitt odit. 

Lat. Cato. — 

“ Do not believe imprudently a wife who com- 
plain."} of servants ; for often the wife hates those 
w hom the husband prefers.”* 

Vi I'un ni rauire. Fr. — “ Neitlier the one nor the 
other,” 

Nitnia UUbc Ucenlia 

Profecto evadet in aliquod magnum malum. 

Tbrence. — 

“ This excessive licentiousness will most certainly 
terminate in some mischief of magnitude.” — This 
is a maxim often resorted to in. political discussions. 
That licentiousness is mischievous no man will 
deny ; but, in contending parties, there are few 
who can draw the line exaedy between the impro- 
per licence, and the fair freedom of discussion. 
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Ninamm insanus ^uch videaiur, eo quod 

Maxima pars hominuin morbo jactatur eodem. 

Hoe. — 

^ He appears mad indeed but to a few. because 
the majority is io^ted with the same disease.*' — 
Thus imitated, 

When all are mad— -all are alike opprest. 

Who can discern one tuadm^ from the rest ?” 

A'irmuflt altercando verifas Lat. Prov.- — 

“ In excessive, altercation truth is lost.” — In pro- 
tracted disputes, men foj^et botli themselves and 
the subject. 

JVimum rhus ptethim ext si prohilaiix hnpendio constnt. 
Quintil. — '• That laughter costs too much, which 
is purchased by the sacrifice of decency or pro- 
priety.” 

A^itniu# in verxtaley et smiUtudinh quam pulchritudlmiv 
aixiantior. Qcintil. — “ Too exact, and rather 
studious of similitude than of beavity,” — In the 
fine arts, even nature may be too closely copied. 
None seem to be more aware of this maxim than 
the porirait-pahUers, who are fasbiowble and spe- 
cessful. 

iViai caste, saltern caulh Lat. — “ If not chastely, at 
least prudently.” 

Nisi Dominus, frusira. Lat.— “ L'nless the Lord be 
with you all your efforts are in vain." — This, 
which is the motto of the city of Edinburgh, has 
been thus whimsically translated ; — “ You can do 
nothing here unless you are a lord !” 

Nisi prixts. Law Lat.— “ Unless before.” — A judicial 
writ by which Uie Sheritf is to bring a jury to 
‘Westminster-haU on a certain day, — “ unless be- 
fore” that day the Lords Justices of the King go 
into his county to take j^sizes. — They there dis- 
pose of tfie cause, and thus save expense and 
trouble to the parties, jutv, and witnesses. 
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Nisi utile esi quod facias, ttuUa est gloria. Ph.5dru9. 
— Unless what occupies you be useful, the pride 
you derive thence is foolish.”— Tliis will apply lo 
the numerous tribe of butterfly-hunters, sheH-col- 
lectors, &c. 

“ All useless science is an empty boast.” 

Xitimur in veti/im semper, cupimusquc negaia, 

Ovid.— 

“ Wc always struggle for the things which are for- 
bidden, and covet those denied to as.” 

sola est atqne unica virlus. Juvekal. — 

“ Virtue is tin; only and true nobility,” — The pride 
of birth and the sound of titles disappear before 
the intrinsic dignity of virtue. 

Nohilifatis rirlwj, non stemma, character. Lat. — “ Vir- 
tue, not pedigree, should characterise nobility,”— 
Motto of E. Orosve.nor. 

Nohh NO!? licet esse tavt disertls, 

Qai Musas culimns severwres. Martial. — 

“ We who cultivate tlie rouses of a graver spirit, 
cannot indulge ourselves in such licence or extra- 
vagance.’’-- Hie nature of our pursuit is such as 
to exclude those licentious freedoms. 

Xoeei empia dolcrc voluptas. Hok. — “ That pleasure 
is injurious, which is bought at the price of pain.” 
-^We should carefully look to the perils whicli 
await certain enjoyments. 

Xocturnd versaie wianu, versate diurnn. Hor. — “ Be 
these your studies by day and by night.’’ — Let 
those object.'! bt' never out of your contemplation. 

Xoli me iangere. Lat. — “ Do not touch me." — A name 
given to a very tender complaint in the nose, or, 
irouically, to a pci’son who is over-sensitive. 

Xolie prosequi. Law Lat. — To be unwilling to 
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proceed." — This is used in law when a j^aimifF 
having cconxnenced an action, declines to proceed 
therein.— -It is also entered officially by the King’s 
Attorney-general, to stay any farther proceedings 
in certain cases. 

Nolo episcopari. Lat.— " I do not wish to be made a 
bishop.” — This is a phrase of form put into the 
mouth of the person appointed to this high office. 
It is now applied ironically to those who affect- 
edly disclaim that which is the secret and sole ob- 
ject of their ambition. 

Nom de guerre. Fr. — “ A war name.” — An assumed 
or travelling title— Your “ Captain” is excellent 
as a rum de guerre. 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quart : 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. Mart. — 

1 do not love you ; I cannot assign a reason, but 
this I know, that I do not love you.”— Such an 
Tinaccountable prejudice finds its way, at times, 
into every human breast. The epigram has been 
thus pleasantly translated : 

I do not love you, T)r. Fell ; 

The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this alone, 1 know full well, 

I do not love you, Dr. Fell." 

Non ampiiter sed munditer convivium ; — plus salts quam 
sumptus. CosiT. Nbpos. — ” The entertainment 
was more neat than ample ; there was more of 
relish than of cost.” 

Abn assumpsit, taw tat. — ffe did not assume,"’ 
or take to himselt A plea in personal actions, 
when the defendant denies that any promise was 
made. 

Non bene conveniunt, nec in und cede tnoranlur 

Majestas et amor. Ovid. — 

“ Dignity and love do not blend well, or continue 
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long tj^ther.” — Where one Jftrty is gready supe- 
rior to the other, there cannot he &and that energy 
• of passion which is reciprocally the situa^ 

tions are more on an equally. 

iVora cowipjw mentis. Lat.— ** Not of sound mind*”— 
In a delirium, 'or state of limat^. 

Non constat. law lat. — “ It does not aj^ear.” — It is 
not before the Court in evidence. 

Non cuivis homini contingit adiro Cortnihum. 

Hor.— 

*' It does not happen to every m^n to go to Co- 
ritiih .’* — It is not to be supposed, that all men can 
possess the same opportmuties, or recur to the 
same sources of mformadon. 

Non mdem cst alas, non mens. Hoa,— “ I atn not now 
of the same age or disposition as I was formerly.” 
— I am not inclined to engau actively in the con- 
test for which I feel myself msqualified. 

Non ego iUam mihi dotem esse ptttOp qua dos dicitur, 

Sed pudxcitxam, et pudorem el aedoiam cvpidinem. 

PlAUTUS, — 

“ A woman’s true dowry, in my opinion, is not 
that which is commonly so called ; but virtue, 
modesty, and restrained desires.” 

Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenqmm. 

Nulla venenato est Uiera mistajoco. Ovid. — 

** I have not attacked any one with biting verse, 
nor does any empoisoned jest lurk concealed in 
what I have written.” — I always meant to bo 
rather playful than satirical : or as C&ssillok. 

Aucun fiel n’a jamtus entpoxsonmi ma pWmeJ ' — 
“ My pen was never dipped in gall.” 

— ' ■ Nw, ego paucM. 

Offendar maculis^ quas aut tneuria^Wdi^} 

Aui Humana panap cavU naiwa. Hoa. — 
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** l shall not be; o6&&ided with a f«w arisiag 
eit|i» from inadvertence, or £rom fiailty of 
onr nature,*’— The candid critic will always make 
liberal allDwances. 

Non ego ventosa venc/r' suffragia plebis, Hoe. — “ I do 
not hunt for, or court, votes of the liglit and 
veering rabble." 

Non enm gasa, neijue consuUtrii 

Sunmovet Itctor imseros iumulius 
Mentis et euros laqueata ctreum 

Tecta volantes. Hor. — 

“ It is not in the power of wealth, or of the Con- 
sul’s Hetor, (i. €. of any of the appendages of great- 
ness,) to subdue the conflicts of a wretched mind, 
or remove the cares which hover about the ifrctted 
dome.” — The last image has been thus beautifully 
rendered by Mr. Hastinos : 

“ Where Care, like stroke, in turbid wreaths 
Round the gay ceiling flies.” 

Non enim taro axkcloritalis in disputando, quam rationis 
momenta qtnsrenda sunt. Cicero. — “ In every dis- 
putation, we should hope more from die force of 
reason than from the weight of autiiorities,” 

Non eqmdem invideo^ miror magis. Viao. — “ In fact 
I do not envy ; yet I wonder how it has come to 
pass.” 

Non est ad astra mollis d ferrts eta. Semeca.— “ There 
is no easy way from the earth to the stare.” — It is 
not by common efforts that men can attain to im- 
mortality. 

Non est de sacco lanta farina tw>. Lat. — AB this 
flour is not from your sack."— Speaking of a com- 

E osition or production which a man gives out as 
is own, but in which is seen tiie work of some- 
body else.* 

Non est inventus. Lat- Iaw Term. — ** He has nw 
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been found.” — The return nu^e by sherifi* 
when the de^dant is not to he found in his 
bailiwick. — It is sometimes used in the way of 
pleasantry, to mark a suddeo disappearance. 

Non est jocus esse tnaltgnum- Hoe.— “ There is no 
joke in being malignant.” — Some men seem to 
mistake ^pcrity for humour ; yet they are thiogs 
almost incompatible. 

Non est vivere, sed taiere wta. Maetiai.— “ Tife is 
not life, but with the enjoyment of health." — The 
invalid can scarcely be said to live, when the fa- 
culties either of the mind or body are seriously 
impaired. 

“ For life is only life when West with health." 

Non ^ oro quello eke iuce. Ital. — ” All is not gold 
that ghttera.”* 

Non exercitvs, neque thesauri, prastdia regni sunt, verum 
amici. Sallust.— “ The safety of a kingdom does 
not depend so much upon its armies, or its trea- 
sures, as on its alliances."— The tranquillity of a 
nation, like that of an individual, is best secured 
by cultivating the good-will of its neighbours. 

Non € ver chc sia la ■marie 
II peggior di tutti i raali; 

E un soWieco pei mortoh, 

Che son stanclu di soffrir.^ Ital. MeTas.— 

“ It is not true that Death is the worst of evils, 
it is a relief for mortals who are tired with suf- 
fering.’’* 

Nonfidatevi alV alchimistapwes'O, o al medico ammalato. 
ItaL Prov. — “ Do not trust to a poor alchymist, 
or a sick physician.” — ^Do not take the advice of 
those who have not been able to act properly for 
themselves. 

Nm Jvmm exfidgorct sed ex Jimo dare luem. Hob. 
— “ Not to bring smoke fiom light, but out of 
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d^lcoess to produce splendor.'* — This is the dif- 
leraiee, as stated by the satirist, between a bad 
poet tmd a good one. The former exhausts hin:- 
self in the glare of bis opening, and loses himself 
in smoke. The latter proceeds from a more 
modest opening to disclose all the radiance of 
poetry* 

“ He strikes out light from smoke, not smoke 
from light, 

New scenes of wonder opening to the sight." 

Non generant aqtdl(B cohmhas., Lat. — “ Eagles do not 
bring forth pigeons.” — ^Motto of L. Rodney. 

Aon hac infwdcTa. Viao . — " Not into such leagues 
or alliances as these.’^ 

Non id videndum, conjugtan ut bonis bona, 

At ut ingenium congrnat el mores morihus; 

Probitas, pudorque vifgini dos optima cst 

Terence.— 

“ In marriage the relative proportion of property 
is not so much to be considered, as the union of 
mind, and the identity of manner and disposition. 
Chasti^ and modesty form the best portion which 
a virgin can bring to her husband.” 

Ahn ignara malt miseris swxvrrere disco, Virqie, 
— " Not being myself a stranger to suffering, I 
. have learned to relieve the calamities of others.” 
— ^The school of misfortune is (with few excep- 
tions) the only one which can endue the mind with 
sympathy. 

Aoa ille pro charts amicis, 

Aut pairid timidns perire. Hoh. — 

“ He dares for his country or his friends to die.” 
— Tills is a flower frequenUy strewn over the tomb 
of a hero. 

Nm inferiora secuius. Lat. — ” Not having followed 
mean pursuits,” — Motto of L. Montjort. 
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Non licet in hello his peecaxt. I^at. — “ It is not per- 
mitted ia W-ar to err twice.’* — ^At other games a 
blot may be repaired ; but at this most dangerous 
game, a mist^e is generally to be considered as 
irretrievable. 

Non magni peMiis gruia contigit. Hor.— “ You do not 
value it highly, because it came iacidentally.” — 
The mndfalls of fortune are less valued than the 
asi^ruct of our ovvn industry. 

Non missura ctitem, nisi phna crmris kintdo. Hor. — 
Like a leech which does not quit the skin, until it 
is fall of blood.” — Used to mark a pertinacious 
claimant or applicant, who cannot be induced to 
retire until he has obtained his purpose. 

Non no&tij solim. Lat. — “ Not merely for ouradves.” 
— Motto of the Ir. B- EaRULZT. 

iVon noiis sed toto mundc aaiu Lat. — " Not 

born for ourselves alone, but for the whole world.” 
— Motto of the Ir. B. Rokbsy. 

Non noeirum tantas compontre lites. Lat. — “ It is not 
for us to adjust such grave dispute8.’’~lTonically 
quoted in general, aid when the contest is of a 
trivial nature. 

Non nuinero kxc judicantvr sed pondere, Cicero. — 
— These things are not to be judged by their 
number, but by their v-eight.”— He is speaking of 
actions useful to the state, one of which may» from 
intrinsic circumstances, outvalue and outweigli a 
host of others. 

Non nunc agitur de veciigaUlms, non de sociorwn injuriis ; 
libertas et anima nostra in dubio est. Cicero. — 
“ The question is not now respecting our revenues, 
or the injuries done to our allies : our liberties aiul 
lives are all at stake.” 

JVo» obstante. Lat.—*' Notwithstanding.” — A phrase 
used in patents, to intimate a dispensing power. 
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N<m omsum moUtor fwe unda vkkt. Lat.— The 
miller does not see every thing that floats by his 
mill” — Metaphorically — the statesman does not 
notice all the minor circumstances which may 
either forward or embarrass his most favourite 
measures. 


Non omnia possutms omneg. Viacui,.— “ We cannot all 
of us do every thing." — The human faculties are 
generally confined to a narrow line of operation. 

Non omnis error etuUitia ett dicendas. Lat.— “ Every 
error is not to be called a folly.” — Fatuity is not 
to be inferred frmn a single circumstance of mis- 
take. 


Non posse hene geri Ren^ublicam muliorum imperiis. 
Cork. Nepos. — “ A commonwealth cannot be well 
conducted under the command of many.” — There 
must be an unity of will in the executive power of 
any state to produce a due effect. 


Non possidentem malta ttoeaveris 
Recti heatum. Rectvus occupat 
Nomen beat}, qui Deorim 
Muneribus sapienier uii, 
Duramque calkt pauperiem paii. 


Hob. — 


“ You cannot justly call a man happy, on account 
of his large ^sessions ; that epithet more properly 
belongs to him, who knows how to make wise use 
of the gifts of Providence, and suffer the hardships 
of poverty." — ^Thus translated : 

Believe not those that lands possess. 

And shining heaps of useless ore, 

The only lords of happiness ; 

But rather those that know 
For what kind fates bestow, 

And have the art to use the store : 

That bare the gen’rons skill to bear 
The hated wei^t of poverty. 
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Non propier vitcmfoauntpatrimorda quidem, 

Sed vilto ectci propt&r patrimonia vivunt. 

JUVEKAL. — 

“ Some tDcn do not get estates for the purpose of 
enjoying life ; but, blinded with error, live only for 
thcjr estates ! " — They are so besotted as to mistake 
the means for the end. 

Non quhqmmjrttittir verts odoribus, 

Hyoleos latebris nec spdial favos, 

Sifroniem caveat, siiimeat ruLos: 

Ornat spina rosas, mella tegunt apes. Lat,-^ 

*‘He will never obtjun the flowery sweets of spring, 
nor the honied treasures of mount Hybla, who can- 
not face the difficulties that surround them. The 
rose is guarded by its thorns, and honey protected 
by the bee.”* 

Non quo, sed quomodo, Lat.— Not by whom, but in 
what manner, ”-H[the business is done.)~>Mocto of 
L. Howasd db Waldbs. 

Non reverter imltut. Lat.— “ 1 will not return unre- 
venged.” — Motto of the Ir. £. of LissunNE. 

Non scriUt cujus carmina nemo legit. Mabt. — ” That 
man does not write, whose verses no man reads.” 
— They are as mudi unknown as if they had pe- 
rished in embryo. 

Non stW sed patrtce. Lat. — ** Not for himself, but for 
his country .’’—Motto of E. of Romney. 

Non si male nunc et olim. ric erti. Hor.-— “ If matters 
go on badly at present, they may take a better turn 
hereafter.” — One of the usual phrases orencourage- 
ment under misfortune. 

“ The wretch of to-day may be happy to-mor- 
row.” 

Non sum qualis eram, Hoe. — 

” I am not now what I once was.” — I feel the natu- 
ral decay of my vigour and faculties. 
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N<m iaU atudUo, »ec ^femor^s i^ia, tetnpua eget. 
ViKQlt. — “ These times stand in need of different 
help and of defenders of a very different descrip- 
tion.” — ^TTiese times want other aids. Those who 
stand at the helm of affairs are inadequate to their 
dtity. 

— — Non famportat intrare j^teutea, 

Quam /regiasa juvat : nec tarn paiienie colono 
Arva premi, quartt siferro pepuUtur et igni. 

CoHceasd pudet ire Ldcah. — 

“ The conqueror is not so much pleased by enter- 
ing into open gates as by forcing his way. He de- 
fies not the delds to ^ cuilivated by the patient 
husbandman ; he would have them depopulated by 
fire and sword. It would be his shame to go by a 
way already granted to his passage. ’‘--This is the 
angry language of the poet, animadverting on the 
coquet of Ceeaar. In modem history, this con- 
duct has been too often realised. 

Nonumque prematur in anmim, Hor. — “ Let your 

pi^ he kept nine years.”-— This Is a precept, with 
which oar ^matic poets are too much “pressed 
by hunger and request of friends” to afford their 
compliance. 

Non taeat euiquis rebus adesse J&vi. Ovin. — “ Jupiter 
is not at leisure to attend to small things.” 

Non trf diu vivamus curandum eat, sed ut satis. Seneca. 
— “ Our care should be not so much to live long, 
as to have lived enough.**— Tlie proper estimate of 
human life is to be taken, not from the years through 
whicK.it was protracted, but from the good actions 
by which it was distinguished. 

vuhus, non color. Lat.— There is neither the 
counl^nan^ nor the colour.” — This quotation is 
differently used. It is employed to i^)el a testi- 
mony where there is no verUitnilitude, or to rebut 
the ni^rUidoii of vfxitii^B to an aufoor, which bear 
448 ] 
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not the features of bis style, or the ecssj^exieMi of 
his sentiments. 

J^oaciiter ex sociU. Lat. Prov . — '* He is known by his 
companions."— “ Tell me," says the Italian pro- 
verb, “ what company you keep, and I will tell yon 
who you are.” 

Nos luec noBtmuj esse niful. Maktial.— “ We know 
that these tlungs are mere trifles,”— We know from 
experience that those matters upon which so much 
stress is now laid, are, in fact, of no importance 
whatever. 

Nos patria jines^ et dulcta Unquimus arva. Viroil,— 
“ We leave the confines of our country, we quit 
our delightful plains.”— We feel all the horrors of 
migrating from our nanve soil. 

N 6 ase htse omnia salus est adoleseentulis. Terekce.— 
** It 18 salutary for young men to be iaformed of 
these things.” 

Nola bene. Lat — “ Mark well.” — Used in referring to 
some remarkable object or circumstance. 

Notre dSfiancejustiJie la tromperie d'avtrui, Rocbefou- 
CAULT. — “ Our mistrust justifies the deceit of an- 
other.” — Men are neidier happy nor safe, but in 
mutual confidence. 

Notre mal s'empoisonne 

Dw secwiTs gu’on ltd donne. Fr. Prov.— 

** Out disease is a^ravated by the repiedtes which 
are administered. ” 

N*oahliez. Fr. — “ Do not forget.** — Motto of the D. 

Montrose. 

Nous ourions honte de nos ^hu belles acttcns^ 51 

le tnonde voyoit tons ks mokfs ^ ks prodtdsent. 
Rochrfoucault. — ** We should often W ashamed 
c^our brightest actions, were the world but to see 
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the motivei, by were prodace4<”>-»That 

this is frequently iiae, must be ccmceded to diose, 
wbo trace every spring of action to the source of 
a^lf'love: — It is more benigD, tbou^b; may be 
less In the spirit of this philosophy, to accept the 
best motives that can be assigned for a g<^ ac- 
tion. 

^ous avons^ iova asMZ de force pour svmp&rter les raaux 
iTatrfrwi.— B ochepoucauet.— “ We have all of us 
sufficient strengdi to bear the misfortunes of 
oth^s.’’—A' sneer is of course meant at the selfish 
and unfeeling part of mankind. 

Nw.s dkdTcrianfpeu ds chou^ twee ardeur^ ti nous connois- 
sions parfaitemeni ce que nous desirons. ■ Roche- 
FoucAUiT.— '* We should wish for few things with 
- eaji^rness, if we |>erfect]y knew the ntture of that 
which was the object of our desire.” 

Nous devons feire a auirtd ce que nous voudrions qu'on 
turn fit. Fr. Prov. — “ We should do to another 
what we wish to be done to us.” — This is a maxim 
founded on the highest possible authority. 

Nous mainCiendrons. Fr.— We will maintain."— Motto 
of E. Suffolk. 

N&ts ne saoons ce que e'est que btmhexir ou malkew ah- 
soiu. RooSssao. — “ We do not know what is 
absolutely good or bad fortune.” — The condition 
of life is mixed. The highest have their suffer- 
ingSr and the lowest dielr consolations* 

Nous ne trouvons guhre de gens de hon sens, que ceux qui 
sonf de notreavis. Rochefoocavlt. — ‘‘We seldom 
find any persons of good sense, but such -as are of 
our opinion.” — On such occasions, our self-love in- 
duce us to pass a favourable judgment, 

Novi i^emum muUerun ; 

Nobtsd velU, tdn wdis cupivnt vUro. Tu.— 
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** 1 know tlie nature of wotn^. Wbai yon are de* 
airons, diey are utmilHng; when yon are disin- 
clined, they come forward of their own accord.” — 
One of foe common-place satires on the caprices of 
the female sex. 

Novos amicoi dum paras, veteres cole. Hexhxs. — 

“ Whilst you seek new friendships, take care to 
cultivate the old.” — Do not lose sight of old at- 
tachments, for the sake of making new* connexions. 

Nudum pactum, tat. — “A naked agreement.”-— A 
promise unconfirmed by any WTitten obligation, 

Nugee canora, Hoa. — “ Melodious trifles.” Mere 
sing-song without meaning. 

N'agis addere pondus. Lat . — ** To give weight to tri- 
fles,”— To lend a consequence to matters of slight 
moment, 

“ Weight aud importance some to trifles give." 

■ ' Nulla aconita hihunlur 

FietiUbus. Juv.— 

“ No wolfsbane is drunk out of earthen-ware.”— 
The danger of poison is reserved for those who 
drink out of vessels of plate. 

NuUa dies sine Unea. Lat. — “ No day without a line.'’* 

' ' N ulla ext rincer* volwplas; 

SoVicitumque aliquid Iceiis intervenit. Ovid. — 

“ No joy comes unmixed ; and something of anxiety 
intervenes with every pleasure. 

Nulla ftdsa doctrina ext fuce non permisceat aliquid veri^ 
tatis. Lat.— “There is no doctrine so false, but 
that it may be mtermixed with some truth.” 

NuUa /ere causa est, in qud non fbemim IHen 

Moverit. — 
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'* Tbex« met) fewdi^tes in life, whidi nuy 3CK»t, on 
trao^, be feund to originate mth a woman.** — We 
pretend to command, but in fact are oflen m^e in* 
struments in tlie hands of the weaker sex. 

Nulla Jidet regni sociis, omnUque potestas 

Tmpatiens consortis erit. Lvcak.— 

There will be no common faith between those 
who s^re in power, and each man will be jealous 
of his associate.*' — ^This is a strong, description of 
• the jealous and distracted councils of a nation, on 
the verge of ruin. 

j'aetaatiiM motrent, quam qui maxhne leetantur. 
Tacitus. — “ None mourn with more affectation of 
sorrow than those who are inwardly rejoiced.” — 
Those who assume sorrow, or affect grief, in gene- 
ral out*act the reality. 

NuUi tugi^imus, nuUi differemus 

Justitiam, Lat. — 

** We shall not refuse or postpone the justice whicli 
is due to any man.” — This emphatic phrase is in 
Magna Ckarta — the “great charter of our rights.” 

NuUi» amor e$t medicabilis herbis. Ovid. — 

“ Love is not to be cured by any medicinal herb.” 

No herb, alas ! can cure the pangs of love.” 

NutUus addictus Jvrare in verba magistri, 

Qtto me eunque rapit lempettas, deferor hospes. 

Hor. — 

“ Not being bound to swear or speak according to 
the dictates of tmy master, wherever the tempest 
drives I become a guest.” — This is a declaratiwi, 
sometimes not Justly used, of free and faonest 'inde- 
pendence. 

“ Sworn to no muter, of no sect am I ; 

As drives the storm, at any door 1 knock, 

And house with Moxtaions now, and now widi 
Locks.” ‘ Pope’s Imitation. 



yuiUm eH mmc dtctem, ^iod non sk prius. Te- 
REKCS. — “ Nothing c«i he fi<w which has 
not been said before.” — ^Tbis line, which is often 
quoted, is not to be t&kcn in a sense absolutely 
The meaning is, that in these latter days 
it is difBcult to turive at novelty. 

A'wl2umtnij3enu»t tutwa^ nisibenevolentid natmium. Corn. 
Nef. — “ No governutent is safe unless it forti- 

fied by good-wiH.” — ^The strongest powers, when 
they branch into tyranny and oppression, are Cer- 
tain to perish from their very roots. So it was 
with the Roman republic. “ Peace and good-will 
towards men," are the buttresses to support an em- 
. pire, which looks for an indeterminate duration. 

iVu?km iniquuni in Jure jiTiiesumendufn est. Lat. Law 
Maxim.— “ Nothing unjust is to be presumed in 
the law,”— All things are taken to be lawfully 
done until proof be adduced to the contrary. 
Fraud shall never be intended or presumed by the 
law, unless it be expressly averred. 

Nullum magnum ing^nium sine mtxiurd dementite. 

Sensca. — 

“ There never was a gmt genhis without some 
dncture of madness.*’— This assertion is certainly 
too broad and general : it is thus properly qualified 
by Dryden: 

Great wic to madness sore is near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

Nulium magnum makm quod extrcmm eat. Nepc^. — 
“ That evil can never be great which is die last.” — 
A man can undergo almost any suSexing under the 
persuasion that it is the last which be may endure. 
This quotation is, however, generally employed 
against the fear of death, which terminates all our 
sufferings. 

Nullum namen abest, si sit prudentia tecum. JtrviKAi,, 
— “ No protecting power is vmtting, if prudence 



be If laeQ in general would act with 

^^tdenee, th^ would not be under tite net^i^ty of 
inrokiag any other aid. 

** No God ia absent where calm Prudence 
dwdJs.^' 

Nullum tetnptts occurrit regu Lat. Law Maxim. — “ No 
time impedes the King.*' — The rights of the crown 
are indeieasitde by any lapse of time. 

Nullum sine nomine satum. Lat. — ** No stone without 
its name.”-^Tliis was said by Lucan of the fate of 
Troy, and has since been applied by Addison with 
equal felicity to the classical land of Italy. * 

. - m - ^Nullus argento color est^ 

Nisi temperato splendeal usu. Hob. — 

“ There is no beauty or value in money, unless it 
derives its lustre from temperate and ju^cious ap> 
plication.” 

Nvllus cottimodtm capere potest de inJuriS sttd proprid. 
Lat. Law hfaxim.-^** No man can take advantage 
ofbki own wrong.” — a lessor and lessee of lands 
for years, join in the cutting down of timber ; the 
lessor ebul not afterwards punish the leasee for 
waste, as this would be to t^e advantage of his 
own wrong. 

NuUus iantus guarstus, quam quod kahes parcefe. Lat. 
Frov.— There is no gain so certam as that which 
arises from sparing what you have.” — There is 
no road to wealth nwre certain than that of 
- Mtmomy. 

Nul n'aura de resprii, 

Hors nous et nos amis. Mouexs. — 

' ** No peti'son shall be allowed to have wit, out of 
onr circle, ^ that of our friends,*' — TWs alludes 
to the Iktk ^ntor of witlings to be ^nmd in al« 
QMMt ev^ town* who assocuUe to praise and 
pnffmb odier, with a view of eatdudk^ the pre* 
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teimons of tlM»e who iu^ not of the party of these 
monopo^ts. 

Numeris^ue fertuT lege »ola^. Hor. — “ He is borne 
along in nnmbers free from law.*’ — His verses are 
licentious, or unrestramed by any of the existing 
rules. 

Nvjnerus certus wo incerto pomtvr, Lat. — “ A cer- 
tain is put mr an uncertain number."— As we say 
a thousand or a million, to express a large num- 
ber, but without meaning to ascertain the precise 
amount. 

^umtni ei patrus asto. Lat.— I stand to God and my 
country.” — Motto of the Sc. L. Aston. 

Nunc aut nunquam. Lat. — “ Now or never.”— Motto 
of the Ir. V. Kilmoret. 

Nunc omnis ager, nunc omnit parturit arhor : 

Nunc frondens sylv^ ; nunc formonsslmus annus, 

ViRCIl,.— 

'♦ Now every field Is verdant, and every tree in 
bloom i the woods are in full leaf, and the year is 
in its highest beauty.” — Used generally to intro- 
duce a poetical description of the spring. 

Nunc patimur pacts Tnola ; sceviorarmis 

Luxuria incuiuit, victamque ulciscitur orbera. 

JUVEKAI,. 

*' Now we suffer the mischiefs of a long peace.— 
Luxury, more destructive than war, has migrossed 
us, and avenges the vanquished world.” — Ibis is a 
fine description of Rome in its decline \ it exhibits 
what Shakspeare calls, 

“ The cankers of acalm wo^d, and a longpeace.” 

Nunquamad liquidum Fama perducitur, Lat.—** Fame 
never reports things in their tr» light.”— The 
s^xmgest knjH'esaiona are often ^^uced from 
begiattii^ du most i^, and rnmtmrs the most 
firivtdmm* 
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Nmquam altud naturoy aliud t<^>ientia dieit. Jvvekal. 
” Nature never says one thing, and wisdom an- 
other.”— Their dictates are always in complete ac- 
cordance. 

** Good taste and nature always speak the same." 

■ liberta^ gratior extat 

Qwim fivh rege pio. - Clau&ian. — 

“ Liberty never existed in a more gracious form 
than under a pious king.” — Monarchy is not un- 
favourable to liberty, if the monarch adheres to 
the obligations which exist between him and the 
people. 

Nunquatn tntnus solus, ^>udm cdm solus. Lat. — “ Never 
less alone than when alone.”— This was the saying 
of an ancient philosopher, who found his greatest 
luxury in solitary reflection. 

Nmpum fttmw dicilur, gmd nunqmm satis di^citur, 
SaxscA. — " That never is too often said, which 
is never sufficiently learned.”— There are some 
maxims of so grave and important a nature, that 
they can never & too often repeated, or too deeply 
impressed. 

Xmguam non paratus. Lat. — Always ready.” — The 
motto of the M. of Asxandale. 

Sunquam potest nm esse virtuti locus. Se^teca, — 
“ There must ever be a place for virtue.”— A wise 
and good man can never be without a proper scope 
Ibr his exertions. 

N^qwam smt grati ^iifiocu^rr sales. Lat. — Those 
witticisms are never agreeable which have an inju- 
rious tendency.”— The wit which is too acrimo- 
.nioiu, will find an advocate. 

Nusftum tuta ^des, Viroil. — ** Our cmifldeiK^ is no 
where sa^” — This is spoken of a period of civil 
war, at which, more particularly, every social tie is 
unhi^ppily ^jKolved. 
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Obiter ^tum. Lat. — “ A thing said by the way.”—* 
An opinion given in passing, and which, not ap> 
plying judicially to the is not to be resorted 
toss of authority. 

Ohruat illud male jtartum, male reienhmt rsale gestum 
imperium. Cicero. — Perish that power which 
has been obtained by evil means, retained by sinii' 
lar practices, and which is administered as badly 
as it was acquired.” — Such a power in any state 
can never be of long duration. 

Obscurh vera invokens. Virgil . — 

“ Involving the truth in obscure terms.” — This is 
often applied to a poUtical adversary, who not be-* 
log able to deny the mun fact, envelopes himself 
in dark or cloudy circumlocution. 

Obscurum per oticuriw. Lat — ** To explain what 

was obscure by something more obscure.” — This 
phrase occurs, and frequently, with justice, in 
polemic argument, when the opponent, professing 
to explain, involves himself in a cloud of words, 
and thus renders more dark, what was sufficiently 
dark beft^re. 

Ohsecro, iuvm eti ? vetus eredtderam. Lat.~— “ Pray is 
it yours ? I thought it an eld invention.” * 

Ohsequium amieos, veritat odium parii. Terence. — 
Obsequiousness procures friends, but truth be> 
gets hatred.” — Deference and adulation will ex- 
cite kindness, where the honest bluntness of truth 
may provoke enmity. 

Olstupai, steteruntque coma, et vox Juacilms fuesit. 

Virgil. — 

“I was astonished, my hair stood erect, and my 
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■voice iinger^in my Aroat.” — Used to describe an 
extreme degree of consternation. 

Obtreeiatio ac livor fronts aurtius acciphuntur, quippe 
adulationi Jixckim crimen serviivtis, malignitati 
falsa species Ubertatis inesL Tacitps. — “ Spleen 
and calumny are devoured with a greedy ear. — 
Flattery wears the badge of servitude, whilst 
malignity speaks the tone of independence, emd 
is therefore well received.” —This is justly applied 
to the factious clamourer, who censures indis- 
criminately every act of his superiors : — it cannot 
reach those who speak not from prejudice, and cen- 
sure not without a cause. 

— ' O coxa nocentum 

Consilia! 0 semper tinddnm scelus ! SxAT. — 

" O the blind counsels of the guilty ! Oh, how 
ever cowardly U wickedness I” It has been often 
remarked that Providence seems to darken the 
understandings and to depress the spirits of great 
criminals. 

Occult extremrm scahies* Lat. Piov. — “ Let the itch 
tnfect the last.”— The Devil take tlie 
hindmost. 

Ocewrent nubes, Lat. — “ Clouds will intervene.” — 

Motto of the B. Eliot. 

0 curas hominvm ! 0 quantum est m rebw inane! 

Persics. — 

“ Oh, the cares of men, and how much of frivolity 
is in their affairs I'* 

Oderint dwnm^uant. Cicero. — “ Let them hate, pro- 
vided diey fear.” — ^Tbis is Ae eentiment of a tyrant 
towards his subjects, briefly and riiaracteristically 
expressed. 

Oderunl hilarem. tristest tristemque jocosi. Hoa. — 

The grave dislike the cheerW man, and the 
men tri gayer sparks hate the grave.”— Th^re can 
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be no pleasurable asaociati(m between people of a 
different temperam^t. 

Oderunt peccare ion*, virtue aravre. Hor.— Good 
men forbear to 8in> merely from their love of vir- 
tue.” — Those who love Virtue for herself, will act 
solely from her impulses, and without any regard 
to extrinsic circumstances. 

Odda in longwn jacienSf qua reconderet, auctaque prc- 
merei. Tacitus. — 

A man who lays his resentment aside, but stores 
it up to bring it forward with additional acrimony." 
— This, as Junius observes, is a description of tbe 
very worst of characters. The man who can dis- 
semble his resentment until occasion serves is the 
basest of all hypocrites, and the most dangerous of 
all enemies. 

Odia qui tUmium timet regnare nescit. Szkeca.— 

He who is too fearfully alive to hatred, is igno' 
rant of the art of reigning."— The sovereign who 
aims at the general good of his people, should 
learn to contemn the resenUnents of individuals. 

Odimus accipitrem quia semper pivU in armis, Lat. 
Prov.— " We hate the hawk because she always 
lives in arms.” — All men must detest that power 
which is in a state of eternal hostility. 

Odi profanum, Lat. — “ I bate whatever is profane." 
— Motto of L. Enhismoex. 

Odi pTofanum vulgus et arceo. Hoa. — “I hate and 
repel from me the profane vulgar.” — This is the 
exordium of the poet to a religious hymn, and on a 
subject of which (he common people were suf^sed 
to be wholly ignorant. It is now sometimes used 
to mark their exile from the regions of political 
mystery. 

Odhm tkeologicum. Lat. — “ A theological hatred.” — 
The ha^d of divines. It has b^n observ^ that 
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gownsmen bear with a greater degree of 

rancour than any other class of disputants. 

0 faciles dttre attmma daos, tademqMt tueri 

Diddles. Lucan. — 

“Oh bow gracious are the gods in giving high 
situations, and bow reluctant are they to ensure 
them when given!” — ^This is an apostrophe strictly 
accordant with the accieat mythology. In its 
more recent application, it can serve only to denote 
the precarious tenure by which high places are 
held. 

0 foriuneUos nimium, atki si bona n6rint, 

Agricolas, quibus ipsa, procut discordihus armis, 
Fundit kumo facilem viclum justissima tellus. 

Vittoir.. — 

Ohl more than happy, if ye knew your own ad- 
vantages— Husbandmen, to whom, in the absence 
of clashing arms, the grateful earth pours forth 
an easy sustenance.” — An eulogy often quoted on 
the condition of agriculturists. The first line is 
sometimea taken apart, and applied to those who 
either rightly or causelessly urge any motives of 
political discontent. 

Ogni medaglia Ua suo riverso. Ital. Prov. — " Every 
medal has its rever8e.”“-There are two sides to 
every statement. 

Ogni rasa ha le sue spine. Ital.—** No rose without 
thorns." * 

Oke ! Jam satis. Hon. — “ Oh ! there is now more 
than enough.” — A phrase used to denote satiety 
and disgust. 

Oh temporal ok mores! Lat. — ** Oh time! Oh man- 
ners !” — Thus Cicero exclaimed, thus we exclaim, 
thus will exclaim those who are coming after us, 
without knowing why. * 

0 ! Tmltaiores ! Servwn peats! Hon. — “ Oh ! Ye irai- 
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tators, "wliata servile herd ye are!” — Haw much 
does the servile copyist sink beneath the originality 
of genius! 

Ot TrXeioj'cc KaKoi. Gr*—Oi fifties hakot . — “The 
greater part of mankind are bad.” — This was the 
observation of Bias, one of the seven sages of 
Greece. It is the maxim of colt! prudence to re- 
gard all men as vicious, until the contrary appears 
in proof. 

Ohm mcminissc jura&it. Viroii.. — T he future re- 

» collection will be pleasing.’* — There is a melan- 
choly consolation in the retrospect of past misfor- 
tunes. 

0 tuiiU secreiy que de ■metier h-froj^s. Fr. Prov.— 
“ Oil \ What an useful secret it is to be able to 
tell a lie to the purpose !” — In the world of poli- 
tics, all morality being out of the question, nothing 
is more useful than a well-coined lie, which is of 
temporary use ; and which, the occasion being 
passed, is soon and completely forgotten. 

0 major tandem purcas insane minori. 

Hor.— 

“ Oh 1 thoti who art gready mad, deign to spare 
me, the less madman.” — A phrase often used 
ironically in a paper warfare. 

O miseras Aominum nenies, o pectora ceeca ! 

Lucretius. — 

" How wretched are the minds of men, and how 
blind their understandings !” — A quotation fre- 
quently and well applied in a moment of popular 
delusion. 

O/nne aettmah ageniis intentions est judicandum. Lat 
Law Maxim. — “ Every act is to be judged from 
the intention of the agent,”— In contracts and ob- 
ligations, the law partwndaxly looks to the intention 
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of the larties. In wills the intent of the testator is 
to be r^giously regarded. 

Omne anmivitmmtantQconspectius in se 
Crmen habet, qmnio major qui peccat kabetur. 

JtrvENat. — 

" Every fault of the mind becomes more conspi- 
cuous and more guHty, in proportion to the rank of 
the offender,” — Persons in high stations are not 
only answerable for their own conduct, but for the 
example wlucb they may hold out to others. This, 
joined to their advantages of education, aggravates 
their vices, and loads them with a greater share of 
responsibility, 

Omne capax monel wna itomcn. Ho&.— In the ca- 
pacious urn of death every name is shaken.' — 
With respect to mortality, all are subject to the 
same lot. 

Omne ignotum pro magnijko. Lat.— " Every thing 
unknown is taken for magniUcent.” — We are apt 
to annex the idea of greatness to that which ts 
mysterious or remote. 

Omne inpracipiti vitiim stetit. Jdvenai.. — 

'< Every kind of vice has reaej^d its summit.” 

Omnem erode diem tiH dUuxisse supremum. Hor, — 
“ Believe that each day is the last to shine upon 
thee.”— Always suppose (hat your death h near, 
and whoi it comes you will be found better pre- 
pared. 

Omne mmtm vertitur in Bitium. Lat. Prov.— “ Every 
excess becomes a vice.” — Even our virtues are 
changed into vices, when pushed to extremity. — 
See yirius est medium, 8tc. 

Omnes pari sorte nasemur:— sola virtute distingumur. 
Lat , — “ Men are equal by birth : merit alone 
mak^ the difference.” — Thus translated by Vol- 
taire:— 
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• Les homines sont hghvac : ce n’est point la nals> 
sarvce* 

C’est la seule vertu qui fait la difference." * 

Omnes, quibus ret sunt minus secunda, magis smt nescio 
quomodo 

Sutpkiosi; ad conUmeliatn omnia accipiunt magis ; 

Propter suam impotentiam se eredunt negligi. 

Tbrence. — 

“ All those persons, whose affairs are not prosper- 
ous, are in a certain degree suspicious. They take 
every hint as an affront, and, from their conscious 
weakness, they presume that they are neglected and 
despised.” — There is a sort of jealousy in people 
of humble fortune or fallen condition, which it is 
always wise in those who move in a higher sphere, 
not to awaken or irritate. 

Omnes amcos habere operosum eU ; satis est ininiicos non 
habere. — Seneca. — “ It is a thing almost imprac- 
ticable, CO have all men your friends ; it is enough 
if you have no enemies.” — You cannot make all 
men youi friends without some sacrifice of charac- 
ter •. it is sufficient if you act from a conscience 
void of offence. 

Omnes outem et hahentur et dicimtUT tyranni, qui fwtes- 
tale sunt perpetud, in ed emtate quae Hherlate usa 
est. Corn. Nbp. in vit. T^mistacHs, — "All 
men are considered as tyrants, who possess them- 
selves of perpetual power in a state which once en- 
joyed the blessings of freedom.” 

Omnes eodem cogimur ; omnium 
Versatur uma serius, ocyds. 

Sots exitura. Hos.— 

" yfe are ail compelled to follow the same course. 
The urn of death is Aaken for all, and, sooner or 
later, the lot must come forth.” — The duration of 
life depends on so many diances, that we should 
always be prepared for the worst. 
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' ta in tW aatare of man that er&y individual 
^oUld wisli ^ his own advaiUage in prei^ence to 
that of othem.” 

Orme sohm forti patria e$t. Ovxn. — “ To a'brave man, 
every soil forms his country.” — A stout spirit is 
not to be subdued even by exile. — wiU find his 
country in every clime. 

Onrnes omnium charitates patna una tompUcittur. Cic. 
— “ In out country is comprehended all the other 
affections of life.’’ 

Qfkfizs stnllos insanire. Hoa.— “ That all fools arc 

m^.” — A favourite doctrine of Damasippus the 
Stoic. — Mr. Locke has an acute distinction on this 
subject. He states the difiference to be, that fooU 
draw false conclusions from just principles, while 
madmen draw just conclusions from false prin> 
ciples. 

Omne superoactam pleno de peetorc manat. 

. Hor. — 

** Every thing that is superfluous overflows from 
the full bosom.” — The poet who means to interest, 
should not overload his subject with unnecessary 
description or improbable aggravation. 

Omne tviU panctum ^ui mucatt utiie dulcu 

< Hoe. — 

“ He has carried every point, who has mixed the 
useful with the agreeable." — It is the highest praise 
of a writer to entertain whilst he instructs, and to 
interest the heart whilst he informs the mind. 

Omrm bona bonh. "Lot . — ** All things are good with 
good men.” — Motto of the Ir. V. n bnmak. 

Omrda curaamko deliberaf fed deipsoprhts. Seneca. 
— ** Consult tHth your friend on every thing, but 
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particularly on that which respwtts yourself.” — He 
may be able to direct in cases where otherwise your 
self-love may mislead. 

Omnia fanda nefanda, malo permista furore, 

Justvfcawi «o6is mentem avertere Deorum, 

Catullus. — 

“ The confusion of right and wrong, in this ac- 
cursed war, has deprived us of the protecting care 
of Heaven,” 

Omnia fert atas, animum quoque. Vieoil, — “ Age 
bears away with it all things, even the powers of 
the mind.” — This is a reflection too strikingly true, 
to be enforced by any comment. 

I ■■ ■ -Omnia Grace! 

Cum sit turpe magts nostris nescire Latin^* 

Juv. — 

“ Every thing is affectedly Greek, when it is more 
shameful for our Romans to be ignorant of Latin.” 
— This is used as a sarcasm on those who devote 
themselves to the study of other languages, with- 
out having previously attained the mastery of their 
own. 

Omnia inconsuUi impetus ceepia, iniri'w valida, spatio 
languescunt. Tacitus. — “ All enterprises, com- 
menced with hasty violence, are strenuous in the 
beginning, but languish in the end.” — That fer- 
vour which seeks no aid from wisdom soon evapo- 
rates t the means are therefore exhausted before 
the end can be attained. 

Omnia mala exempla horns principiis orta sani. Lat. — 
“All bad precedents have had their rise in good prin- 
ciples.” — A daring offence very frequently gives 
birth to a stretch of power. The punishment being 
just in the first instance, it gams a sanction from 
those who do not foresee or dread the extent or 
abuse of tbe precedent. 
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Omnia mamecimporio, Lat. — •From a 8pe«:h of Bias, 
one of the seven sages of Greece. — “ All that is 
mine I carry with me.”— -AH my property, it has 
been wa^ishly trandated, is persotiaL 

Omnia non pariter remm smi cmn^s apta, 

Propeetius. — 

All things arc not alike for all men fit.” 

Omnia pnus verbis experiri, quam armis, sapieniem de- 
cet, TERE^'CB. — “ It is becoming wisdom to try 
all that can be dcme by negotiation before recourse 
is had to arms.” — Every practicable expedient 
should be tried by statesmen, before they con- 
sent to rush into the horrid inexpiable nus^ief of 
war. 

Ovinia quae «uac vetustissma creduniur nova futre; el 
ffuorf bodie exemplis luemvr, inler exevipla erit. 
Tacitus. — “ All that we now deem of antiquity at 
one time were new ; and what wo now defend by 
examples, on a future day will stand as prece- 
dents.” — This just observation is frequently turned 
against those who wish to rest every thing on the 
authority of musty records and antiquated prece- 
dents. 

Omnia suspendens naso. Lat.— One who turns up 
his nose at every thing.” — An eternal joker, or 
sneerer. 

Omnia tuta tmens. Viroil. — “ Fearing all things, even 
those which are safe.” — A mind long harassed with . 
dangers, cannot look with confidence to any quar-’® 
ter for security or repose. 

Omnia vincit amor ; et nos cedamxis amori. 

Virgil. — 

“ Love conquers all things ; and let us yield to 
love.” — His power is so despotic that nodiing is 
left to mortals but sulnnission. This c^s to mind 
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the well-known int^ptuns by Voltaire on a statue 
of Cupid : 

“ Qui yue iu sots void ton maitre, 

It rest, lefvt, ou le dtnt itre. 

Whoe’er thou art, here U thy master j he is, was, 
or will be so.” 

Omnibus honis expedit rempubUcam. esse saharn. Cic, 
— “ It is the interest of every good man that his 
country should be safe.” 

Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos 
Ut nunquam inducant ansmtm caniare rogati, 
Injibssi nunquam desislant. Lat. Hoeat. — 

All singers have this failing ; request them to 
sing, and they will be mute ; do not ask them, and 
they sing incessantly.”* 

■ ' " -Omnibus hostes 

Reddite nos popuUs — Cimle avertite helium. 

Lucan.— 

Lead us not m hostility against every nation 
upon eartli ! but at all hazards prevent a civil 
war.”— If blood must be shed, be it so ; but let it 
not be die blood of countrymen fighting against 
each other. 

Om»i6iw invideas, Zoile ; nemo tibi. Martial. — 

“ Thou may'st envy all men, Zoilus; but no man 
envies thee.” — This quotation is sometimes applied 
to a weak, but acrimonious writer. 

Omni exceptione major. Lat. — “ Superior to all ex- 
ception.'’ — Applied in the first instance to the 
competence and credibility of a legal witness, or 
more generally to the unimpeachable character of 
any man. 

— - Omnis enlm res, 

Virtue, fama, decus, divina kumanaque, ptUchris 
Dioitiis parent. Hoe.— 
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“ For all divine and buman Sif&m, virtae, fame, 
and honour, now obey the ailurii^ influence of 
riches.” — It was said in the days of this poet, 
“ that at jionw all things were venal.”— Had he 
lived in latter days he could have furnished even 
a stronger description of the omnipotence of wealth, 
and of the yieldings of venality. 

Ornms sors feretuio superanda est. hat .- — Every chance 
is to be overcome by enduring.” — -By patience and 
perseverance a man may subdue the worst vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. 

Omaij poena corporalis, yw/imots minima, major est omni 
pcend'peci/niaria, quanwismaximd. Lat. LawMax- 
im. — The amplest corporal punishment fdls 
with greater weight than the largest pecuniary 
penalty.” 

Otnm'ujj! ccntensu capax imperii, nisi hnperdsset. Tacit. 
— “ In the opinion or all men, he would have been 
regarded as capable of governing, if he had never 
governed.” — This was the language of that great 
historian respecting the Emperor Galba, It is 
now frequently applied to others, who exhibit 
something like a Mjew of talent, but which, when 
brought to the test, proves to be nothing more 
than a glittering superficiality. Voltaire says, in 
speaking of Henry the Illrd. of France, Tel brille 
au second rang qui e eclipse au prhnier . — “ He who 
shines in the second rank oAen loses his splendour 
when promoted to the first.” 

0 njor* ero mors itut. Lat. — “ O death, I will be thy 
death.” — Motto of the Society called The Black 
Society* 

Ob c&nmence par itre dmpe; on Jinit par Hre fnpon. 
Mad. DEsuouBiEass. — “ They Iwgin by bebg 
fools, and end in being knaves.”— This is a just 
description, as it is applied to the progress of a 
g^bler. 
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“ Such is the equal p^^^^ess of deceit, 

The early dupe oft closes in the cheat.” 

On dit. Fr. — “ It is said.”— It is an on dit. — It is 
merely a lcK«e report- 

On dit des gucux qu'ih ne sonl Jamais dans leur chemhif 
parce quails n’ont point de demeure jix^. II cn est de 
mime de cenx qui disputent, sans avoir des notions 
diterminkes, Fr. — “ It is said of beggars that they 
are never in their way, because they have no fixed 
abode. The same may be applied to those who 
dispute without having any precise ideas of the 
subject.” — No man should argue on points, the na- 
ture of which he cannot accurately define. 

On fait souvent tort a la oiriU par la manih-e donl on se 
sert pour la dcfendre. Fr.— “ An injury is fre- 
quently done to the cause of truth, by the manner 
in which some men attempt to defend it.” — An in- 
judicious advocate is sometimes more hurtful than 
a violent adversary. 

On n'a jamais hon marche de mauvaise marchandise. Fr. 
Prov. — “ Rad articles can never be bought cheap.” 
—The beat is always the cheapest. 

On n'auroit guere de pUush’t si Von ne se Jlattoit point. 
Fr. — “ A man would have little pleasure, if he did 
not sometimes Hatter himself.” 

On ne chercke point d prouver la iumiere. Fr. Prov. — 
“ There is no necessity for proving the existence of 
light.”— It is idk to adduce proofs of that which is 
self-evident. 

On ne donne rien ai libfralement que ses conseils. Roche- 
roucAULT.— “ Men give away nothing so liberally 
as their advice.” — The Bishop, in the fable, gave 
the beggar his blessing, though he refused him a 
penny. 
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On ne fowe d^ordimme qw pour etre loue. Rochefou- 
CAVLT. — “ Praise is generally ^ven only that it 
may be returned.” — ^Applied frequently to the ban- 
dying of compliments between two vain persons. 

On ne mkpri&e pas tom ctux qui ont de$ vices ; tnais on 
m^rise ceux qui noni aucune vertv. Rochf- 
FOtrcAUET. — “ We do not despise all tliose who 
have vices | but we despise those who are without 
any virtue.** — In the former case there may be 
some good qualities to make atonement. 

On ne se hl6me que pour etre hui. Rochefoucadlt. 
— Men only blame themselves for the purpose 
of being praised." — When we impute to oursdves 
a fault, we generally expect to receive a compli- 
ment in return. 

Oft ft’esi jamais si heareux, ni si malheureux, qu'on se 
Phnagine. RochefOccaulv.— “ People are never 
so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as they suppose 
themselves to be.” — In either case the feeling is ex- 
aggerated. We are ever too much elated, or too 
much depressed. 

On n’est jamais ti ridicule par les qualitSs que I'on a, que 
par celles que Von affecte dVavoir. Rochefoucauet. 
— “ Men are never so ridiculous from the qualities 
which really belong to them, as from those which 
they pretend to have.’’ — Affectation is even more 
contemptible than weakness. 

Ow ne trouve guere d'ingrtUs, tant qtt'on est cn itat de 
faire du bien. Rochefoucaciet. — “ We find few 
people ungrateful, whilst we are stiU in a condition 
to confer benefits.” — Expectation in this case sus- 
tains the office of gratitude. 

On ne vaut pointdans ce monde que oe qu'on oeut valoir. 
Beuveeb. — A man of the world must seem to be 
what he wishes to be.” In other words the inte- 
rested man, or the man of the world, must, to for- 
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ward his purposes, carry his professions far beyond 
his realities. 

Onparle peu qtuind la vamUne/aitpasparler. Rocbe- 
FoucAuiT. — “ Men speak little when vanity does 
not induce them to speak.” — When a person speaks 
much in company, it is done, in most instances, 
with a view to distinguish himself. 

Oh perd tout le ten^s qu'on peut ntieux employer. Rous- 
seau. — “ All that time is lost which might be better 
employed.” 

On pcut atlirer les cceun par les qualites qu’on mqntre ; 
mats on ne les fixe que pa/r ceUcs qu'on a. De Moy. 
— Hearts may be attracted by assumed qualities ; 
but the affections are only to be fixed by those 
which are real.” — Men or women may oaptivate 
each other, in the first instance, by putting on a 
feigned character ; but the mask of the hypocrite is 
loose, and its fail must inevitably betray the fraud 
and the disguise. 

On prend lepeuplepar Us oredlUsy comme on fait unpot 
par les anses, Fr. Prov. — •“ The people are to be 
taken by the ears as a pot is by the handles.”-— 
This is a reflection often cast, and frequently with 
justice, on the credulity of the mass of the people. 

Onus probandi. Lat. — “ The burthen of proving.” — 
The onus probandi should lie on the person making 
a charge. He is bound to prove what he asserts. 

Opera illiusmea sunt. Lat.— “His works are mine.” — 
Motto of L. Brownlow, 

Opera prethm est. Lat. — “ It is worth while” to hear 
or to attend. — If non be placed before est the mean- 
ing is reversed. — “ It is not worth while.” 

'Opere in longofas est obrepere sommm. 
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*' In a long work it is allowable that sleep shouU 
sometimes creep on the writer.” — A lapse is par- 
donable in a poem of great length. More indulg- 
ence is due to the author of an epic poem, than 
can be allowed to the framer of an epigram or 
sonnet. 

OpiniOTvam commenta delel dies, naluree jtidteia confirmat, 
Cicero. — “ lime edkces the comments of opinion ; 
but it confirms the judgments of nature.*’ — Spe- 
culative opinions pass away, whilst inferences 
drawn from nature and trudi remain permanently 
on record. 

Opprobrium tnedicorum. Lat. — The disgrace of the 
physicians.” — A name given to a disorder like the 
cancer, which is generally considered as incurable. 

Optat ephippia bos; piger optat arare caballus. 

Hor. — 

" The ox wishes for horse-trappings ; and the lazy 
steed wishes to plough.*’— It is the same in human 
nature. Every man wishes to exchange his situ- 
ation, and frequently to adopt one which is unsuited 
to his powers. 

Optimum custodem ovium quem dicunt esse lupum, Lat. 

. — What a fine shepherd a wolf must be.” * 

Optimum obsonmm labor. Lat. Prov.— “ Labour is the 
best sauce.” — I^abour, like hunger, can give a relish 
ito the homeliest food. 

Opumfurtata cuptdo. Ovm. — ** An ungovernable pas- 
sion for wealth.” — An avarice which knows no 
bounds. 

Ora et lahora. Lat. — Pray and work.” — The motto 
of the Sc. E. of Daluovsie. 

Orandsm est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 

Juvenal . — 
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“ Our prayers should be for a sound mind in a 
healthy body,”— as the first great requisites to hu- 
man happiness. 

Ore tenus, Lat. — “ "From the raoutk”— The testimony 
was ore temie — i. e. parole, in contradistinction to 
written evidence. 

Os homini dediU coelamque tueri. 

Ovid. — 

“ To man he (God) gave an upright countenance, 
and the privilege of an habitual survey of the hea- 
vens.” — Other animals move in an horizontal pos- 
ture. An erect attitude is given to man, as if on 
purpose that he should survey the w'orks of the 
creation. It has been thus admirably imitated : 

“ If prone in thought, our stature is our shame, 
And man should blush his forehead meets the 
skies.” 

Of si sic omnia ! tat. — “ Oh ! had he thus conducted 
himself in every respect!” — This quotation is ap- 
plied to an inconsistent chaiactet, who is as meii- 
torious in one great instance, as he is censurable in 
other points of his conduct. 

Otia si tollas,perlere Cupidinls arcus. Ovtd.— 

“ Remove tlie temptations of leisure, and the bow 
of Cupid will lose its effect.” — It is indolence that 
gives force to our passions; they produce little 
eft’ect on the mind which is absorbed in business 
and industry. 

Otiuut CUM dignitate. Lat. — “Leisure and respect.” — 
He enjoys his otium cum dignitate. He has with- 
drawn himself from business, and is honoured in his 
retreat. 

Othm sme dignitate^ Lat.— “ Leisure without dig- 
nity.” — A character precisely the reverse of the 
preceding. 
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Oiium milla mala adolescenies docet. Lat . — “ Youth 
■ is led into many errors through the want of occu- 
pation.” 

Otiam omnia vitiaparit. Lat.-— Idleness is the mother 
of all evil.”* 

Oablier nepuis. — “ I can never forget.” — Motto of the 
Sc. B. CotViUE. 

Ov y vwfftf, 'oXXa irpa^s. Gr. Ou gnofis, alia praxis. 
— Not the theory, but the practice.” — The former, 
without the latter, is generally found deficient in 
the day of trial. 

Old et Non sent bien coaris a dire ; mais, avant gtie de 
les dire, il y faui penser long-temps. Fr. — “ Yes 
and No are very easily said ; but, before they are 
said, it is necessary to think a long time.”— In 
matters of consequence, it is most necessary to de- 
liberate before we give a precipitate assent, or a 
hasty negative. 

Outrage de longue haleine. Fr. — “ A long-winded 
business."— A laborious production. 


P. 


Pabulum Acherontia. Plautos. — Food for the Ache- 
ron,'' a fabled river in the infernal regions. An old 
fellow just ready to drop into the grave. 

Pacta conventa. Lat. — ** Conditions agreed upon.” — 
A diplomatic phrase used to describe cert^ arti- 
cles, whidh are to be observed — until one of the 
parties may find a convenience in their violation. 

Pallida mors-^eeguo pulsat pede 

Patmerttm tahemas, — regumque turres. 

Hoe. — 
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“ Pale Death apprt«cbes with an equal step, and 
laiocks indiscriminately at the door of the cottage 
and the portals of the palace.” — Peasants and 
princes are alike subjected to the immutable law of 
mortality. 

Pahnam qui meruit feraU Lat.— “ Let him who has 
won it bear the palm.” — The motto of E. Nelson. 

Palma non sine puhere. Lat- — “ I have gained the 
palm, but not without labour.*' — Motto of the E. 
of Liverpooi., 

Parcere persons, dicere de vitiis. Lat. — “ To be sparing 
of persons, and to speak of crimes.” — This is a pre- 
cept of which the honest satirist should never lose 
sight. It is his duty to lash the vice in general 
terms ; if he descends to personalities, the world 
will attribute it to spleen against the individual, or 
perhaps to some motive even less honourable. 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. Vjroil. — “ To 
^are the lowly and subdue the pr«*d.”— The 
French have falsely proclaimed their adoption of 
this maxim, which they thus translate,—” Guerre 
aux chateaux, et paix aux chaumieres," — ” War 
against the castles, but peace to the cottages." 

Pari passu. Lat.—-” With an equal pace.**— By a simi- 
lar gradation. 

Parttur pax hello^ Corn. Nep. — Peace is produced 
by war.” — The party desirous of peace is often 
compelled to make a greater shew of hostile prepa- 
ration, in order to bring about the return of that 
inestimable blessing. 

Par le droit duphisfort. Fr. Prov.— ” By the right of 
the strongest.” — This is a right more frequently 
acted upon than pleaded. 

Par Ussnhnes votes on nevapas toujours aux mhnes Jins, 
St. Real. — ” By the same means we do not always 
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arrive at thesame ends.” — Even when we actfrom 
the best experience, our plans may be deranged by 
unforeseen circumstances. 

Paries du loup et voits en verrez la queue, Fr. Prov.— 
“ Speak of the wolf, and you will see his tail.” — 
Mention but a person’s name, and he instantly 
- makes his appearance. Or, as the English proverb 
has it, “ Talk of the devil,” &c. 

Paries peu et bien, si vous voules gu’on vous regards 
comme un homme de mtrite. Fr. — Speak little 
and well, if you would be esteemed as a man of 
merit.** — You should neither tire by loquacity, nor 
offend by incorrectness. 

Par tnaniere d'acquit. Fr. Prov.— “ By way of dis- 
charge.** — Carelessly. 

Par negotiu, neque supra. Tacitus. — “ Neither above 
nor below his business.** — Used to describe a man 
whose abilities are exactly fined to his station. 

Par nobsle fratrum. Lat.— “ A noble pair 6( brothers.” 
-^Used ironically to denote two associates exactly 
suited to each other. 

Par part refero. Lat.— “ I return like for like.” — I 
have recourse only to means similar to those which 
were previously employed by my adversary. 

Pars beneficii est, quod peiitur, si ciio neges. Pub. 
Syaus. — “ It is something like kindness immedi- 
ately to refuse what it is intended to deny.” — -It is 
charity not to excite a hope, ^vhen it must end in 
disappointment. 

Pars hominum gaudet vUiis constanter, et ufget 

Propositum ; pars multa notot, modo recta capes- 
sens, 

Interdum prams obnoxia. Hon. — 

“ Some men exult in their vices, and constantly 
puiBue their vicious objects i but die greater part 
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are fiuctut^ing, sometuneB tmdertaldng K^hat is 
right, wid sometimes yielding to that which is 
wrong.” 

Pats minima suu Lat.— •“ The smallest part of the 
■ man, or of the thing.*’— The poor shadowy re- 
mains of the man, or the frittered remnant of the 
subject. 

Pars sanitatis velle sanarifuii. Sbneca. — “ The wish to 
be cured is of itself an advance to health.'* — Meta- 
phorically ; to be conscious of one’s own folly is a 
n^ative advance to amendment. 

“ To yield to remedies is half the cure.” 

Par siQne de mifris. Fr. — “ As a token of contempt.” 

Parta tueri, Lat. — “ You ought to defend what you 
have won." — Motto of L. Lilford. ' 

Par ternis suppar. Lat. — “ The two are equal in anti- 
quity to the three.”— Motto of L, Northwicjc. 

Particeps criminis. Lat. — “ A partaker or sharer in 
the crime or guilt,” — applied to an accessory 
either before or after the fact, and also to the 
man who instigates another to commit a foul ac- 
tion. 

Parluriufitl mantes, 'nascetur ridiculus mus. HoR.— 
" The mountain is in labour, and a ridiculous 
mouse is brought forth.” — Applied to an author or 
orator, whose laboured openings produce nothing 
in the end but abortion or imbecility. 

Parva leves capimt animos. Ovro. — ” Little minds are 
caught with trifles.” — Frivolous minds are capti- 
vate by silly pursuits. 

Parmla scintilla steps magnum suscitavii incendium. 
Lat. — “ A spark often causes a great conflagra- 
tion.” * 

Panum parva decent. Hoe. — " Little things befit the 
humble man.” — The man in a low station never 
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iRi&e» biraed£fBicu}oQs>but when his efforts ex> 
<»ed bk meuis. 

Pfl5 & pas on va bien loin. Ft. — “ Step by step one 
goes very far.’* — To advance by degrees is in ge- 
neral the most secure* as well as most successful 
mode of proceeding. 

Pascitur in vtvis livor^ post fata piiescit : 

Tunc suus, ex racnto, quemque tuetur honos. 

Ovid. — 

“ Envy is nourished against the living. It ceases 
when the object is dead. His deserved honours 
then will defend him against calumny. ” — The sen- 
timent, that the world seldom does justice to living 
merit, will be found, varied only in the expression, 
in different places of this collection. 

Passato pericolo, gabbato il sanio. Ital. Prov. — 
** When the danger is past, the saint is cheated.” 
— In Catholic countries, in every case of danger 
and difficulty, prayers are eagerly offered to some 
• peculiar saint. If the peril 1:^ escaped, the patron 
saint relapses into cold neglect, until he beelevated 
into respect by the approach of new danger. It 
applies to cases of friendship exerted, or protec- 
tion extended, which are too often forgotten with 
the occasion. It is nearly the same with the old 
saying : 

“ The Devil was sick, — the Devil a monk would 
be ; 

“ The Devil got well, — the devil a monk was he.” 

Passim. Lat. — ” Every where,” — In various places. 

Pater famlids. Lat. — “ The father of a family.” 

... . ’Pater ipse cofentfi 

Havd facilem esse vitm vohdt, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curU acuens mortaUa corda. 

ViEGLL. — 

‘‘ The father himself of tillage didnot wish the way 



to be easy; he was the first to raise tltesoil hj 
art, inciting the human heart by twxiety." — Pro- 
vidence has put care and labour in our way, as 
blessings too easily enjoyed are soon nbgiected, if 
not despised. 

Pater fatrlae. — Lat, — “ The father of his country.” 

Patience passe science. Fr. — “ Patience surpasses 

knowledge.”— Motto of V. Falmouth. 

Patieniia leesa fit furor. Lat . — ** Abused patience be- 
comes fury.” * 

Patieniidoinces. hat. — “By patience thou shalt con- 
quer.”— -Motto ofL. AhVASit^r. 

Patitur qui vincit. Lat. — " He M'ho conquers, suffers. ” 
—Motto of the Sc. B. Kinnaird. 

Patriae fumus igne alteno luculentior. Lat. — “ The 

smoke of one’s own country appears brighter 
than any foreign fire.” — Every man must love his 
natal soil, in spite of all its comparative disadvan- 
tages. 

Patria cara, carior libertas. Lat.— “ My counliy is 
dear; but liberty is dearer.” — Motto of the E. of 
Radnor. 

Pairid quis exul se qtwque fugit ? Hoa. — “ What 

exile from his country is able to escape from him- 
self?” — Guilt vainly seeks refuge in foreign climes 
from its own consciousness. 

“ What exile from bis native land, 

“ E’er left Aiw^c/^behind? Hastings. 

Patriae infelici fidelie. Lat.—** Faithful to my unhappy 
country.” — Motto of their. E. of Courtown. 

Patriis viriviihus. — Lat.— “ By hereditary virtue.”— 
Motto of tlie Ir. B. Lbitrim. 

— ' ' -Pauci dignoscere poseunt 

Vera &o»a, atque illis vmliwn dkersa. 


1 


Juvenal.- 
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** Few men can distinguish between that which is 
really good, and that which is directly the oppo> 
site.” — There are many who are incapable of choos- 
ing that course which is likely to prove ad\’antage- 
ous to themselves. 

Paucis carter esf fdes quam pecunia. Saliust, — 

" There are few who do not set a higher value on 
their money, than on their good faith.” — The histo- 
rian wrote in an aera.of the Roman republic, when 
the finer feelings were absorbed in the prevailing 
passion of avarice. 

Paulum gepuUce dittat inerius 

Celata cirtiw. Hor, — 

“ Virtue or energy, when concealed, differs little 
from buried inertness.*’ — If a man can serve his 
country or his friend, and yet withholds his exer- 
tions, he is as liable to blame for his indolence, as 
another for his incapacity. The old Law Maxim, 
“ De non njjparcniibu#,” &c. has the same mean- 
ing. 

Pauper enim non erf, rerum suppttit vsus. 

Hor, — 

” That man is not poor who has the use of neces- 
sary things.” — The wise man, when the wants of 
life are supplied, can smile at those who are run- 
mng after its luxuries and superfluities. 

PauperU est ntmerare peem, Ovn>. — “ It is the part 
of a poor man to count his flock.” — A poor man 
is always reckoning up the amount of his little 
store. 

Paupertat fagitur, iotoque arceteitur orhe, Lucan.— 
“ Poverty is shunned and persecuted all over the 
globe.” — It is universally treated as a crime ; and, 
where humanity steps not in to make a few excep- 
tions, it incurs the paialty of disgrace. 
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Pauvres gens, je les plains ; car on a pour les fous 
Plus de pitie que de courroux. 

Boileau. — 

“ Poor gentlemen, I pity them for one always 
entertains for fools more pity than anger.” — A 
sarcasm addressed to a class of disappointed 
authors. 

Pax in hello. Lat. — “ Peace in war.” — A relaxed or 
incompetent system of hostility. — “ The king,*^ 
says Dr. Johnson, “ who makes war on his enemies 
tenderly, distresses his subjects most cruelly.”— 
Motto of the D. of Leeds. 

Pax potior hello. Lat. — “ Peace is preferable to 

war.” 

Peesavi, Lat. — “ I have sinned.” — To make one cry 

peccavi — to compel him to acknowledge bis trans- 
gression. 

Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum est lud'vm. Te» 
BENCE. — “ To despise money on some occasions, 
leads to tlie greatest gain.”— There are circum- 
stances where nothing is to be expected but from a 
liberal expenditure. 

Peine forte et dure. Fr. — A harsh and severe pain.” 
— This was applied in the old law to the punish- 
ment of laying under heavy weights, and feeding 
only with bread and kennel water, the culprit who 
refused to plead on his arraignment. This seve- 
rity is done away by a latter act of parliament, 
which enacts, that the culprit so refusing to plead 
shall be held to have pleaded guilty. 

Pendente lite. Lat. •■—** Whilst the suit or contest is 
depending.” 

Penitus toto divisos orbe Brttannos, Virgil. — 

“ The Britons, a race of men separated almost 
from the whole world,” — Pirgil, when he wrote 
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thus, did not cdtabine prophet with the poet. 
He little thought that those remote islands would 
arrive at a height of greatness which would leave 
proud Rome hersdfin comparative insignificance, 
and only a speck upon the globe ! 

Pense d bietu Fr. — “ Think for the best.” — Motto of 
V. Wentworth. 

Per acuta helli. Lat. — ** Through the perils of war.” 
— Motto of the Ir. E. of Tyeconnel. 

■ ■ ■ I •‘ •Peragii iraiM^allafKilettas 

Quod violenta nequit ; mandataque fortius urget 
Imperiosa quies. Claudian. — • 

** Power can do more by quietude than by vio- 
lence, and calmness will best enforce the imperial 
mandate.” — Things lawfully and mildly command- 
ed exact performance ; but, if harshly and ille» 
gaily required, produce dislike, and sometimes re* 
fusal and resistance. 

Per angusta ad augusta, Lat. — “ Through difficulties 
to grandeur.” — Motto of the It. £. of Massa- 

BEENE. 

'Per ardua liberi. Lat. — “ We obtain freedom through 
difficulty,” — Motto of L. Camelford. 

Percunctatorem fugito; nam garrulus idem est. 

Hor. — 

** Shun the inquisitive person; for he is also a 
talker.” — ^Those who inquire much into the affairs 
of others, are seldom capable of retaining the se- 
crets which they learn. 

“ Fly the inquisitive — thefU talk again," 

Per decile est, cum prestare ceeteris concupierh, servnre 
^quiiaiem. Cicero. — It vs very difficult to pre- 
serve equity aiming to surpass others.” * 

Pereant amici, dum una immici intercidant. 

Cicero. — 
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“ Let our friends peri^ provided that our ene- 
mies iall at the same time.”— This, iwhich was a 
proverb both with the Greeks and the Romans, 
is quoted by the orator, pnly to be marked by his 
reprobation. It is a sentiment which bears the 
stamp of a cold,^or rather of a most detestable, 
selfishness. 

Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. Lat-— “ May 
they perish who said oui' good things before us.’* 
— ^This was humovous exclamation used even 

by the ancients, when charged with having bor- 
rowed from their predecessors. They acknow- 
ledged thereby the truth of the adage, “ Nil die- 
turn quod non dictum priu^” — “ Nothing can be 
said which has not been said before or, in the 
words of the English adage, there is nothing new 
under the sun!” 

Per fas et nefas. Lat. — “ Through right and wrong.” 
—He pursued his purpose, ‘per fas et nefas. He 
left no possible means untried. 

Periciilosee plenum opus ale<f- Horace. — “ A work 
full of dangerous hazard*” — A business pregnant 
with danger. 

Periculosior casus ab alio. J»at. — “ A fall from high 
is more dangerous.” — Applied to persons who 
from a high station fall into disgrace or misfor- 
tune.* 

Periculosum est credere et non credere : 

Ergo exploranda est veriias multum prius 
Quam stulta praoe judieet sententia. 

“ To believe is dangerous, and not to believe 
is dangerous ; therefore search diligently f<» the 
truth, lest you should come to an unsound deci- 
sion” 

Periculum fortitudine evasi. l-at. — I have escaped 
danger by fortitude.” — Motto of L. Hartland. 
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PerUre deetu^ j$de#, 

Et gut re<itr« nescit cvmpei it, piidor, 

Senkca. — ■ 

“ We bave lost all morals, justice, honour, piety, 
and faith, and with these that modest sense of 
shame which, once extii^ished, never can be re- 
stored.” — This is one of the complaints, fre- 
quently repeated, of the dissoluteness of the pre- 
sent age. 

PerUssetn, «i periissem* Lat. — “ I had perished un- 
less I had perished,” — Motto of the Sc. B. 
Newark. 

Per il suo contrario. ItaL — “ By its reverse or oppo- 
site.” — Motto of the E. of Uxbridge. 

Perintui Ugitis. Lat. — “ We died for a good cause.” — 
Motto of LfTEtOKMOUTH. 

PeTiiur<t parcUe charUx. Juvehae.— 

** Spare the paper which is fated to perish.”— 
A phrase of supplication sometimes prefixed to a 
work of a light and fugitive tendency. 

“ In pity spare us when we do our best 
To n^e as much waste paper as the rest.” 

Perywu poem dtcina exitmin, Imaana derfecits. Lat. 
“ The crime of perjury is punished by Heaven 
with perdition, and by man with disgrace.”— 
This, which was one of the laws of the Romans, 
called the laws of the Twelve Tables, is some- 
times quoted as a maxim by modem judges and 
lawyers. 

Per mare, per terras. Lat. — “ Through sea and land,” 
— Motto of the Ir. B. Macdonald. 

Permtte diets caiera. Hoiu — “ Leave the rest to the 
gods.” — Discba^e your duty, and l^ve the rest 
to Providence. 

Per muUtm risum, poieris cognoscere stuUum. Lat.— 
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“By hia redundant laughter, you can always dis- 
tinguish the fool.“ — Nothing marks a weak mind 
more strongly than an excess of laughter upon 
trivial occasions* 

Per qtiell' onda, 

Air altra sponda 
VogUo anch io 

Passarcon te, Ital. Met.— 

“ Over that wave (that is to say of Styx) to the 
other bank I will pass with thee.” — Tender ex- 
pressions of one who caimot survive the beloved 
object. * 

Per quod servitium am/git. Law Term. — “ By which 
he lost his or her service." — The words are used 
to describe the injury sustained by the plaintiff 
when the defendant ^s debauched a daughter or 
apprentice. 

Per saltum. Lat. — “ By a leap.” — He has taken his 
degrees per saltum. He has attained to high 
honors, passing over the intermediate degrees. 

Per scelera semper sceleribus cerium est iter. 

Seneca.-— 

“ The way to wickedness is always through wick- 
edness."— The perpetration of one crime generally 
leads to the commission of another. 

Per se. Lat. — “ By itaclf.”— No man likes mustard 
per se. Johnson, 

Perseverando. Lat. — “ By perseverance." — Motto of 
L. Duels. 

Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 

Virgil. — 

“ Through various chances, and through so many 
vicissitudes of affairs.” — After such a strange va- 
riety of adventures. 
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Per vias rectas4 Lat. — “ By the right way.” — Motto 
of L. DorfERut and Claneboye. 

Pesdmum genys inimicorum laudantes, Tacitus. — 
“ Flatterers are the worst species of enemies'” — 
You cannot guard against dieir attacks. — A secret 
, mine is more to be dreaded than an open assault. 

PetUes maisons. Fr. — “ The Htttle houaes,” — A French 
phrase for a mad-house ; probably from the nar- 
rowness of the cells. 

Peu de 6*€n, pcu de soin. Fr. Prov. — “ He who has not 
much wealth has not much care.” 

Peu de gens savent itre oieux. Rochefoucault. — 
** Few persons know how to be old."— When the 
manners of youth are suffered to accompany old 
age, they only tend to make it ridiculous. 

Peu de gens sent assez sages four frkfher le hldme 
out leur est tUile, d la louange qui les trakit. 
KocHEFOucAuiT. — " Few persons are so wise as 
to prefer the censure which may be useful to them, 
to the flattery which betrays them.” 

Pkilosopkia stemim non tn^picit. Platonem non ac- 
ce^ nobilem phihsopldat sed feciU Seeeca.— 
“ Philosophy does not look into pedigrees. She 
did not receive Plato as noble, but she made him 
such.” — In the eye of true philosophy, all men 
are equal ; distinction is only to be acquired by 
superior worth and talents. 

I — — Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper Jwt eequa potestas. ^ 

Hor. — 

“ The power to dare every thing always belonged 
to painters and to poets.” — ^The sister ai'ts are en- 
tkled to avail themselves of equal boldness of in- 
vention. 
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Pie 'poudri. Law Fr« — Dusty feet " — The court of 
— This is the lowest court recognised by the law 
of England. The origin of the name is doubtful. 
Sir Edwaai) Coks says^ that it has name, be- 
cause justice is done as speedily as dust can fall 
from the foot ; ” whilst others derive it from the 
** dusty feet ” of the suitors. Mr. Barrington de- 
rives it more satisfactorily from pied pmdreux, a 
pedlar, in old Frendi. The phrase is applied to a 
court of petty chapmen, such as resort to fairs and 
markets. 

P\e repone ie. Lat. — ** Repose in pious confidence." — 
Motto of E. Manvers. 

— — — — Piger scribendi ferre lahorem ; 

Scribendi rede ; waoj, vi mdtxmt nil moror. 

Hor. — 

“Too indolent to undergo the toil of writing, I 
mean of writing well ; for, as to the quantity of 
his composition, that is wholly out of the ques- 
tion." — Applied with propriety to the numerous 
tribe of careless, dashing writers, who cannot en- 
dure the labour of revising or correcting their own 
works. 

Pindarumquitqvis studct amularit 
" ceraiis, ope Dcedaledy 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 

Nomina ponio, Hor. — 

“ He who imitates the poet Pindar, relies on 
wings affixed with wax, as by the art of Dfedalus, 
and is sure to give his name to a glassy sea.’’— 
The allusion is to Icarus the son of Daedalus, who 
is fabled to have fled from Crete on artificial 
wings, when the sun melting his waxen pinions, he 
fell into the Icarian sea. The lesson relates to the 
difficulty of what is called Pindaric poetry ; the 
ancient and modem imitators of that bard having 
given, in general, in lieu of tire flights of genius, 
nothing but flights of extravag^ce ! 
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PUfum^ gratis vtce«. Hoe. — 

“ Changes are generally agreeable to the ojwlent.” 
— ^Tbe poet alludes to the love of variety, so ge- 
nerally prevalent in those who can alTord to indulge 
in it. 

Ploratur lacrymis amissa verts. Juvenai. — 

“ The loss of money is deplored with real tears.” 
-—•Whatever may be affected on other subjects, 
nothing wounds the feelings of most men so muclx 
as their pecuniary losses. 

PloravSre suis non respondere favoretn 

Speratum mentis. Hob. — 

“ They lamented that the encouragement for 
which they hoped did not correspond with their 
merits.” — This was applied in the first instance to 
the disappointment of poets ; but men of talent, in 
other walks of life, are too sensible that it will 
bear a wider range of application. 

Plura Jeckmt homines ^ consuetudine, quam i ratione. 
Lat.— “ Men do more from custom than from rea- 
son.”-— In our general conduct, we are found to act 
rather from habit than from reflection. 

Plura sunt qua nos terrent, quam qua pretnunt; el 
saemus opinione quam re laboramus. Sgkeca*— 
Our alarms are much more numerous than our 
dangers, and we sufler much oftener in apprehen- 
sion dianin fact.” — ^The experience of human life 
has proved, that imaginary terrors occur more frc- 
q^uently than real dang^s. 

Phires crapula [necatj quam gladius, Lat. Prov. — 
“ Gluttony kills tootc than the sword.” — We ate 
shocked on hearing of the multitudes mowed 
down by the scythe of war ; but we do not notice 
the silent and wide-spreading destruction, with 
which debauchery and excess thin the ranks of 
private life. 

Plunbus intentus minor est ad singula sensus, Lat. — ' 
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A (Krson engaged ixi v^ious piusuita, minds 
xume weli,*^ — The ItaHam say, Chi tutto abbraccia 
nulia siringe. — “ Grasp all, lose all."* 

P/kw*. Lat. Jaaw Term— -“At several times.” — It is 
a mme given to a writ which issues afler two 
former ^fits have gone out without effect. The 
original writ is the capias — then follows an aUas, 
which failing, the pluries issues. 

PHtis eit ocvlatua teUis units guam aurtri decem* 

PtAUTUS. — 

“ One eye*witneas is of more weight than ten who 
^ve evidence from hearsay.” 

Plurimum facere, et mifUmum ipse de se loqui. 

Tacrros. — 

“ To do the most and say the least of himself.”— 
This is the portrait given by the Roman histomn, 
of a great but unostentatious character. 

PtusfUcHs quam meUishaheU Lat. — He has more of 
gall than of honey.” — Applied to a writer who&e 
forU lies cbieHy in sarcasm. 

Plus apud nos cera ratio valeat quam vutgi opinio. 
CscBao. — '* Reason shall prevail with me more than 
popular opinion.” — I shall prefer my own j udgment 
to general pr^udice. 

Plus dolet quam necesse esty qui ante dokt quam aecesse 
est. Sereca. — “ He grieves more than is neces- 
sary, who grieves befoi% it is necessary.” 

— Plus est quam vita salusgue. 

Quod peril : in totum mundi prosternimur avtm. 

liUcAir. — 

** More than life and safety is lost m the present 
conflict ; wc are laid mostrate even to the last 
epoch of the world."— This is said by die poet in 
h^entitig the conseqviences of the battle fought 
between Ctesar and Pompey at Pharsalia. It is 
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now often used to -describe eeRHicts oi a different 
bind, in the way of exoneration, and wfa^ not 
national but pet^onai interests are cOaoemed. 

exefnph 'quam peecato nocent. Lat. — “ They do 
more mischief by the example, than the sin.” — 
Spohen of persons in distinguiidied The 

best extmiple should be given ^-om tite highest 
place. 

Plus Impetus, majorem censtaniiam ^ptee 1'a- 

cixus.' — “ We find ' greater violence and perse- 
verance amcmgst the lowly and the wretched.'^ — A 
WKC government will therefore always be cautious 
of provoking this' description of men to opposition 
or resistance. 

Plus ratio qmni vis caeca valere sofet. Corn. Gallus. 
— ** Reason can in general do -more than blind 
force.” — That which cannbt be done by mere 
sttengdt, ts soinetimes to be actompliihed by ad* 
dress. 

Pius saiU mtam sumptis. C. Nfpos.— There was 
more of relish than of CMt.”’ — A proper definition 
of a philosophical entertainment. 

Plutdt mmrir que de ckavger. Fr. — “ Sooner die than 
dhajjge.” — This favourite motto is that which w as 
written by a fair one on the'Mitds, when waiting 
by the sea-shore. Her lover arrived in tine 
to read it : his joy, however, was soon dashed 
by a prophetic wave, which instantly erased the 
inscription. 

Point d'argefit, point de jSui«e. Fr. Prov. — *“ No more 
.money, no more Swiss.” — An allusion to the mer- 
cenary services of that, nation. No lor^er pipe, 
' lio longer dmce. 

Pqll vne you 

have ^^tet^edane, my fr4ej»& Yonrmi^laced 

zeal'W ifldieted ati mjury. 



P<»vx<m*s nimios getmin& ifiagraj^tior (sque 

Non debet dolor ees^ virr, nec vvdnei e major. 

JuVilNAL. — 

X^et us dismiss all e^c^sive sorrow : the grief of 
a man should not pass the boun^ of prc^ety, 
nor sliew itself greater than the inflio^on.” — A 
man is d.ebased by that womanish sorrow, ^vhich 
knows no bounds, and passes far beyond the occa- 
sion. 

Pone seram, cokihe ; sed qu^s custodiei ipeos 

Custodes ? Cauta €$l, et ab UUs incipit uxor, 

Juvenal. — 

“ Apply locks and restraint} but who shall watch 
your own spies? Your wife is cunning, and will 
begm by seducing them.” — When a woman is in- 
clined to mischieh her artifices will mock every 
preventive effort 

Ponton. Fr. MiUt Term.— A t^potary bridge for 
an army.” — Pontonniers, men who are enaployed in 
the conatruction of such bridges. 

— - Populumque falsie dedocet uit 

Vocibus. Hor.-— 

He instructs the people to forget false rumours, 
and false impressions.” 

From cheats of words the crowd he brings, 

To real estimates of men and things.” 

— — Populus me sibilat ; at mihi pUmdo 

Ipse domii simul ac nymmos coatemplor in (tred. 

Hob.-— 

The people hiss me ; but I upland myself at 
home, when I contemplate the money in my diest.” 
— The raiser finds, in the view of his hoards, a con- 
solatioB end refine from gener^ t»nt«npt. 

JPorw est tieoesforiun. ILat. — ” %^eover one 
tlmjg is nee4fid.”-^Motto the D. of Wselxkg- 
TON and M. Wellbslbt. 

o 2 
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Poseentei vario multum diversa palato. Hos. — 

** K^uiring, widh various taste, things widely dif- 
ferent from «idi other,” — This phrase is used by 
an au^or, who found, like many of his less fortu- 
nate successors, how difficult it was to please the 
varying taste of each individual reader. 

Posse comitatus. lAt. — “ The power of the county,” 
which the sheriff is autliorised to call ibrth when- 
ever an opposition is made to the King’s nTit, or to 
the execution of justice. 

Possvnt quia posse videnfur. Virg. — " They are able, 
because they seem to be able.”' — The greater energy 
in all cases of force will be found on that side, 
which from any cause whatever can be taught to 
look confidently for success. 

Posl amicltiam credendum esl, anleamicitiamJudicaTidum. 
SsNECA. — “ After forming a friendship, you should 
render implicit belief ; before that period you may 
exercise your judgment.” — In a state of perfect 
Triendship, there should be nothing like hesitation 
or distrust on either side. 

Post helium auxxlitm. Lat. — “ Aid after the war." — A 
vain and superfluous succour, offered when the 
difficulty is past. 

Postea. Law'Ijat. — “ Afterwards.” — The name given 
to the writ by which the proceedings by airi prius 
are returned, after the verdict, into the court of 
common pleas. 

. — Post equitem sedel atra Cura, Hor.— ** Dark 
Care sits behind tlie horseman."— -This is said of 
the man of ^ilt, who vainly endeavours to fly from 
UU own reactions. 

Post factum nullum consilium, Lat. — “ After the deed 
is done, there is no use in consultation.”— 'When 
the afiair is irretrievaHe, nothing is more absurd 
than the discibsion of what might have been 
done. 
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Post ntalatn segettm strendwn est. SsiracAf— “ After 
a bad crop, you should io&tantly begin to sow.”-— 
Instead of sinking under misfortune, we should im- 
medially think of renewing our industry. 

Post mortem, nulla volwptas. Lat.— After deatli no 
pleasure remains."— 'Epicurean maxim.* 

Post nvhila Phoehui^ Lat. — “ The sun shines forth 
after clouds.” — Motto of the Ir. Baron Shuld- 

HAM. 

Post prandAum etahis, post ccenam amhdahis. 

Lat. ScHOLA Salernit. — 
* ‘ After dinner rest a while, 

After supper walk a mile.” * 

Post proelXa preemia. Lat. — ” Reward after battle.” — 
Motto of L. Rossuorb. 

Post tenebras lux. Lat. — " After darkness comes light." 
— After so much concealment, we at length arrive 
at the truth. 

Post tot naufragia portum, Lat. — ** After so many 
shipwrecks, we find a harbour.” — After so many 
dangers, an asylum at length presents itself. — 
Motto of the E. of Sandwich. 

Postulata. Lat.— “ Things required.'* — The admis- 
sions demanded from an adversary, before the 
main argument is entered upon. 

P<dentiam cautis mmm acribus consiliis tutius haberi 
Tacitus. — “ Power is more safely to be retained 
by cautious than by severe counsels." Mildness 
combined with vigilance, as a prop of power, is 
more to be relied upon than a system of irritating 
severity. 

Potentissimus est qui se habef in potestale. 

o 3 


Seneca. — 
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** He is inost powerfol, Whe hss himself in his 
pdwer ; ’’--•who is able to command himself. 

Pour Uen desit'er. Fr . — “ To desire good.*'— Motto of 
L. Dacrs. 

Pour combte de honheur, Fr. — “ As the height of hap- 
piness.” — As an increase of satisfaction. 

Pour cormoitre fe prix de f argent, HJaut eire oblige d'en 
empruni&. Fr. — “ In order to know tloe value of 
money, a man must be obliged to borrow.”— He 
will dien learn its value from the price which is set 
upon the obligation. 

Pour couper court. Fr.— “ To cut the matter short."— 
In short.* 

Pour qui ne les croii pas, il n'est pat de prodiges. Vol- 
taire. — There are no miracles to the man who 
does not believe in them.” 

Pour sefaire valoir. Fr. — “To make himself of value.” 
— He spoke largely pour $e faire valoir ^ — to inti- 
mate that he ou^t to be regarded as a man of con- 
setpience. 

Powr sitahlir dans le monde, on fait tout ce que Vonpeul 
pour y paroitre Stabli. Rochefoucauit.— “ When 
a man has to establish himself in the world, he 
nudces every effort in his power to exhibit himself 
as being already established.” 

Pour ypartenk. Fr. — “To attain the object.” — ^Motto 
of the D. of Rutland. 

Preccedentibus mstai, Lat. — “ He prrases on after 
those who go before,” — MoUO of E. St. Ger- 
mains. 

pTCECxpuum muRus annalium reor, ne cirtutes sileoMur, 
utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infa- 
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mid fnetiis siL TACi'^trs.^” The ppJhci^ ^ce of 
history I tafes to.be this, to pseve&t ifirtuoflxs actions 
from being pas^d over in silence, and that Some 
fi^rof &a.O|s^n^noa8 v^^ictirom posterity should 
attach itself to foul expxessimis and v^ious con- 
duct.”— This maxim from the pen of this gre^t 
historiam shews the use and benedt of history. 
The compiler may be allowed to add, this great 
use belongs to anci^t history, where causes and 
their consequences are at once in our view. Mo- 
dem and contemporary histmry is fall of accidents, 
whitdi are merely things in the chainof events, the 
causes of which are rardy understood. 

jjatriam liberis regem decet, Seneca. — “ A- 
king should prder his country to his children.”— 
His duty to his subjects should take place of his 
family afieccions. 

Pramunire. Law Lat.— ♦* A writ by which ofienders, 
m certain cases, are put out of the protection of 
the law.” 

Prasertim trt nuMc ront vtores, adeo res redit^ 

Si ^isquis reddjt, magna habenda est 

Tsremce. — 

“ In the present state of manners, the matter is 
brought to this point, that, if any man pays & debt, 
the creditor must accept it as a favour.” — In every 
state of life, which is called civiliaed, it appears 
that this same payment of debts was always con- 
sidered as a most awkward, reluctant, and ill-com- 
plexioned sort of business. 

Prasto et persto. Lat. — " 1 perform and 1 persevere.” 
— Motto of the Sc. E. of Haddington. 

Prava vivere naso, 

Spectandum nigris ocuUe, nigrogue capillo, 

Hor. — 

“ With an ugly nose, to be remarkable for fine 
black eyes and hair.” — Beauty consists in the pro- 
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correspondeceei and harmony of parts^ 
A fine eye, the hints, will only serve to make 
an ugly nose me more conspicuous. Thus the 
value one qualification is frequently inqiaired 
through the want of another. 

Pr4<^ite commence, exemple acheve. Fr. Prov.— “ Pre- 
cept be^ns, but example completes.'' — Children 
will act, not so much from what they are taught, as 
fiom what they sec. 

Preces armai^, Lat — ** Armed prayers." — Claims 
made with feigned submission, but which at the 
same time are to be sustained by force. 

Frendcrs luctoie per lanteme. Xtal. — “ To mistake the 
fire-fiy for a lantern/’ — To think the moon is made 
of green (dieese — to mistake. 

Prendmoi t«l que je suis, Fr.— ” Take me just as I 
am.**— Motto of the It. M. of Eiy. 

Prendre la haUe an bond. Fr. — “ To catch the ball as 
it bounds.'*— To snatch the opportunity.* 

Prendre la Itme avec les dents. Ft.—'' To seize tlie 
moon with one’s teeth." — To aim at impossibili- 
ties. 

Prendre martre pour rcnard. Fr. Prov. — “ To take a 
marten for a fox.**— To catch a Tartar — to take a 
wrong sow hy the ear. 

Prelmm retia abiit. Lat. — “ The price has fallen.” 

Prit ^accotmlir, Fr. — “ Ready to perform." — Motto 
of the £. of SUXEWSBORY. 

Prit pour mon pays. Fr.— *' Ready for my country.” 
— otto of L. Monson. 

Prima caritas incipit a seipso, Lat. — “ Charity begins 
at home.”— -The French say : Ckarife bien ordonn/e 
comtnencepar sol mime.* 
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Primd facie, Lat. — “ On the first face.”— On tbe first 
view of an affair ; or, in parliamentary phraseology, 
on the first blush of the business. 

Prima vue. Lat. — “ The first passages” of the human 
Ijody — the intestinal canal. 

Primum mobile. Lat.—" The first motion.”— The main 
spring, or impulse, which puts all the other parts 
into activity. 

Primus inter pares. Lat. — “ The first amongst his 
equals,” as in a meeting of magistrates, where the 
senior is called upon of course to preside. 

Principihus placuisse viris non ultima laus esl. 

Hor.— 

To have pleased great men, is a circumstance 
which claims not the last degree of praise.” — This 
poet was also a courtier. I'be praise could not be 
great, if tbe court of Augustus bore a resemblance 
to some of modern times. 

Prineepiii oitfftf. Lat. — " Meet the first beginnings.'*— 
Look to the budding mischief, before it has time to 
ripen into maturity. See the next aritcle, 

Principiie obsta : sero medicinaparaiur, 

Cum mala per longas convaluere ynoras. 

Ovid. — 

" Meet the disorder in its outset. The medicine 
may be too late, when the disease has gained ground 
through delay.”— This precept is universally just. 
It is at present more frequently applied to the po- 
litical, than to the animal eeconomy. 

Priiis quam incipias consulto, ei ubi consulueris mature 
facto opus est. Sallust. — ** Advise weii before 
you begin ; when you have maturely considered, 
then act with promptitude.” 

Privatus census'erat brevis, commune magnum. 

Hor— 
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“ Their private fertuties were sroaU ; the wealth of 
the public was great, '’•'•This description was ap* 
plied to the infency of Ae Rom^ repubhc, and 
contrasted with the later and more corrupt times, 
wh^ individuals possessed enormous wealth, while 
the public treasury was impoverished. 

Pro arts ei focis, Lat. — ** For our altars and our 
hearths.” — For our religion and our Bre-sides. 

Pro&at» pavperiem ^ine dote giuEro. Koa.~>“ I court 
virtuous poverty without a dowry.** — I throw my- 
self into the embraces of poverty, uaactuated by 
any ambitious wishes. 

Probilas lauiiaiur etalget. Jov. — “Honesty is praised 
Mid freezes.”— -Acta of probity have too frequently 
no other reward than a cold commendation. 

ProbUas vents hones. Lat. — “ Probity is true honour,” 
— Motto of the Ir. V. CnsTwysn. 

Pro botu) ftiblieo. Ijat. — “ For the public good.” 

Frobum non pccnitet. Lat. — “ The honest man does not 
repent.” — Motto of L. Savdys, 

Pro Christo ct patrid dulce periculum. Lat — “ For 
Christ and my country, danger is sweet." — Motto 
of the Sc. D, of Roxbvbcb. 

Procul a Joire, procul a fulntine. Lat.— “ Being far 
from Jupiter, you are also far from his tlmnder.” — 
Those who feel not the sunshine of court-favour, 
are exempted in return from the dangers of courtly 
intrigue. 

-Procul, kinc I procul esto prqfam : 

Conclanutt votes, ioto^ absistife luco. 

Virgil. — 

“ Retire ! ftur hence retire, ye pre&ne, and quit en-> 
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tirely tbe' sacred grot*."— -Tfeis was die solemn 
pre&ee to tbe JEUi^utn mysteries. The first line 
is ofisen quoted in an inonioai s^ise* 

Pro Deo et eccUsid, TialL~^‘* For God and tlie Church.'’ 
— Motto of L. Ds La Zoucite. 

Pro Deo et Rege. Lat.— “ For God and the King.”— 
Motto of £. Rossb. 

Pro/desse ciri&tw. Lat. — “ To be of advant^e to my 
fellow-citizens.” — To be-employed on a wwk, the 
aim of which is to be of service to the community 
to which one belongs. 

Prodesse qmm conspici. Lat. — To do good rather 
than be too conspicuous.” — Motto of L, Somees. 

Prodft»ot»€fli anu>, eedproditorem non Umdo. Plutabcus. 
And, Proditor pro koste kabendut. Ck. apud De- 
most. — 1 like the treason, but 1 despise die 
traitor." — “ We must consider a traitor as an ene-* 
my.” — And Claudianus inveighing against RufBnus, 
lib. it. speaking of the damages and losses caused 
by his treacheries, says : 

Quod tantis Romana manus conteztuit annisy 
Proditcr unus inemSf <£ngvato tempore verliU 
— “ What Roman hand (valour) had raised in so 
many years, one single traitor destroyed in a 
trice 

Pro et con. Lat. — (Con. abbreviation of conti a.) — “ For 
and against.” — The reasonings pro et con . — on both 
sides of the question. 

Pro hdc vice. Lat. — “ For this turn,” — A, shaH pre- 
sent pro Me vice, when B. has aa alternate ri^t of 
presentation to a living. 

Prohibetur ne quts facial in suo, quod nocere possit in. 
almxjo, Lat. Law Maicim. — “ It' is forbidden that' 
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Any miu) should do that in his own, whi^ may in^ 
Jure another,"— If a roan does any thing on his 
groimd which offends his neighbour, it is deemed a 
nuisance, and as such may bo abated. Such an 
offence is the buildii^ whidi darkens the windows 
. of another, erecting a dye-house, lorniing a tan-pit, 
&c, the smells of which are ofiensive, and some- 
times infectious. 

Tro s^ieriS quantum morialia peclom ccecce 

Noctis habent ! Ovn>.— 

“ Heavens 1 what diick darkness pervades the 
minds of men!" — How clouded is the understand- 
ing of the many ! 

Pn^icii ampulUis ei seaqiapeHaha f£fla. Hor.— 

“ He throws away his swollen phrases and his words 
a foot and a half long.”—- When reduced to adver- 
sity, a man foigets the lofty tone and supercih'ous 
lai^uage of prosperity. 

Pro lihertate patria. Lat . — ** For the Lberty of my 
country.” — Motto of the Ir. B. Massey. 

Pro magnd chartd. Lat. — “ For the grea*’ charter.” — 
Motto ofL. Le Oespenseb. 

Promissio boni vtri obUgatio. Lat.—” The promise 
of an honest man is a bond.’ * 

Pro patrice amore. Lat. — “ For the love of my country.” 
Motto of V. KitWARDEN. 

Proprium kumani mgenii est odisse qucvi 

Tacitus. — 

** It is in Che nature of man to hate tho.^e irhom he 
has injured.” — It is the disposition of many never 
to be reconciled to those whom they have offended, 
as supposing perhaps that the forgiveness of the 
opposite party cannot be sincere. 

Pro rege et patrm, Lat. — '* For my king and country.” 
— Motto of the Sc. E.of Levew. 
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Pro rege et fop^lo* Lat. — ** For the king and the pco 
pie.” — Motto of L. Db Donstakville. 

Pro rege, lege^ et grege. T4M-- — For the king, the 
law, and the people.” — Motto ofL.PoNSOKBY. 

Pro re natd. Lat. — “ For a special business,"--An 
assembly called pro re noM— for that particular 
affair. 

Pro salute anima, Lat. — “ For the health or safety of 
the soul,” — Thus the ecclesiastical court has cog- 
nizance in certain cases pro salute ani^nse. 

Prosperum et felix seelus virtiu vocaiur. Seneca.— 
“ Wickedness, when successful and prosperous, is 
called virtue.” — This will be best explained by the 
English epigram : 

Treason does never prosper ; what's the reason ? 

That when it prospers, none dare call it trea- 
son! ” 

Prolectio trahit subjectionem, et stthjcciij protcctionem. 
Lat- Law Maxim. — “ Protection implies allegiance, 
and allegiance should ensure protection.” — As the 
sidiject owes to the sovereign obedience, so the 
sovereign is bound to defend the laws, the persons, 
and property of his subjects. 

Fro tempore. Lat . — ** For the time." — A measure pro 
tempore— 9. temporary expedient. 

Pro virtute felix temeritas. Seneca. — Instead of va- 
lour, diere was a happy rashness.*’ — The philoso- 
pher speaks of Alexander ; but, if modern generals 
were to be tried in the same m.^nnei, we should 
find that the greater part of their “ glories” are to 
be set down in the same manner, to a successful 
temerity. 

Proximus ardei UcakgOft. "Virg, — Your neighbour's 
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house is on fire."<^TIie dagger is sto near, it be* 

comes you to CQ^ider your own safety. 

Pj’&xmas sum egomet miM, hut. Law Maxim. — ‘ ‘ I ami 
always nearest to myself.’* — This maxim bears on 
certain cases, in which a man mSy, without injus- 
tice, take to himself a preference ; as an executor 
may first pay a legacy to himself, or take his own 
debt before other debts of an equal degree. 

Prudais fiUun termporis ex^wa 
Caliginosd noctepremit Deus ; 

RidetqWt si mortalis ultra 

Fat trepidat. Hon.— 

“ God, in his wisdom, hae involved the future in- 
clouded night : and he smiles, if mortals are impro- 
perly anxious to know what is to happen.”— This 
25 a sublime lesson to those who n^lect their pre> 
sent oppcxrtunities, and are continually employing 
their thoughts about the future. 

“ For God has wisely liid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate, 

And sown their seeds in depths of night : 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of state, 
Which mortals search too soon, and fear too 
late." Dryden. 

larptiov. Gr. Ptuches latreion. — “Physic for 
the •romd.”— -Applied to hooks, or reading. 

Prudeniis est mutare consilium; Stultus sicui luna mu- 
iatur. Lat. — 

“ It is proper for a prudent man to change his de- 
termination as circumstances require ; but a foolish 
one changes as the moon.” * 

Fub^eum 6on«m pricato est praferendum. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ The public good is to be preferred to 
private advantage." — ^Thus a woman entitled to a 
dower, shall not be endowed of a castle of defence, 
because that is pro bom jniblico* 
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- Pudet keecofprokr'ut nobva ’ 

Et dic2 potuis$e^ et non rtfelli. 

Hor,— ; 

It U shameful that bu(^ reproaches sliould be 
cast upon us, and that we are unable to meet them 
with a refutation.”— Our situation is opprobrious 
indeed, when we are left without an answer to offer 
to our adversaries. 

‘■'To hear an open slander is a curse ; 

But not to find an answer is a worse. '* 

OjirPEJt. 

Pudore et liheraUtate liberos 

Retinere, salius esse credo, qmm nteUt. 

Terbnce.— . 

“ It is better to keep children to their duty by a 
sense of honour, and by kindness, than by tlie fear 
of punishment.” — Severity, in this case, often pro- 
duces an effect directly the reverse of that which 
was intended. 

— Better far 

To bind your children to you by the ties 
Of gentleness and modesty, than fear. 

Pulchrim est accusari ah accusandxn. Lat.— “ It is an 
honourable circumstance to be accused by those, 
who are themselves deserving of accusation. ” 

Pxilch.TV.ni est benefacere reipublicai : etiam bene dicere 
hand absurditm est. Sallust.— 

“ It is commendable to act well for the republic 
— even to speak well, should not be without its 
praise.” 

Pulchrum est digito ntonslrari et dicier hie est. 

Presius. — 

“ It is pleasant to be pointed at with the finger, and 
to have it said, * There goes the man.’ "—Applied 
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to those who are fond of obtruding themselves 
upon the pubUc notice. 

PulvisetwnhrasumusfrugescoMumerenati. Lat. Virg. 
— “ We are dust and shadows, born to consume the 
fruits of the earth.” — Such are those who are not 
useful to society.* 

Punka Lat. — “Punic fwth."— -This phrase was 
used in an ironical sense by the Romans, to denote 
the treachery of the Carth^inians, a charge from 
which they were not themselves to be exempted. 

Pmitis ingeniis gliscit aucloritas. Tacitus. — 

“ When men of talents are ptmished, their autho- 
rity is strengthened.” — When the infliction of the 
law falls upon the witty or ingenious author, what 
is termed a libel generally serves to give weight 
and notoriety to that which might have been over- 
looked in its impunity. 

Puras Deus, non plenaSf adspkit rtwnus. Pub. Strus. 
— “ Gc^ looks only to pure, and not to full bands.” 
—The supreme Judge looks to the innocence, and 
not to the wealth of the party. It is sometimes 
otherwise in the courts below. 

Purgamenta hujus muncU suni iria: pestis, helium, et 
fraterui. Lat. — “ This world is purified in three 
manners : by the plague, by w'ar, by monastic se- 
clusion.”* 
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Quoi amissa Lat.— What has been lost is 

safe.” — Motto of the Sc. E. of Kiktore. 

Quee caret ora eruore nostro ? Hon . — 

“ What coast is without our blood ?*’ — The poet 
speaks exultingly of the yalour and successes of 
the Romans. 

Quis eulpare soies, ea tu ne feceris ipse ; 

Turpe est doctoris cum culpa redarguit ipsum. 

Lat. Cato. — 

“ Do not yourself what you generally blame in 
others : it is improper for a doctor to indulge in 
what he forbids others.** ♦ 

Qtue fuerant vitia mores smt. Seneca.—** What once 
were vices, are now the manners of the day.** — 
Such is the general depravity, that what once was 
imputed as a crime, is now exhibited as a boast. 

— .Qxice fuit durum pati, 

Meminisse dulce esl. Sen. — 

** That which it was harsh to suffer, it is pleasing 
to remember,’* — There is something soothing to a 
man, in the recollection of his past misfortunes. 

Qua in terris gignuntur omnia adusum kominum creantur. 

Lat. Cicero.— 
“ The productions of the earth were all destined 
for the use of man.** * 

Ques ladunt ocutos festinas demere ; si quid 

Est antmum, differs curandi tempus in annum. 

Hor. — 

“ If any thing affects your eye, you hasten to have 
it removed ; but, if your mind is disordered, you 
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postpone tibe terra of cure for a year^’* — Men art 
infinitely less solicitous about their moral, than 
their physical state. Every precaution is taken in 
case of fever, &c.; but small pains are taken “ to 
minister to the mind s disease.^ 

Clucelihet concessioforiisKn^ coaira donatcrem interpre- 
tanda est. Lat. Law Maxim,— “ Every man's 
grant shall be taken most strongly against himself.*^ 
— Whenever the words of a deed are ambiguous or 
uncertain, they shall be construed gainst the 
grantor. If a man grtmts an annuity out of land, 
and has no land at the dine of making the grant, it 
shall charge his p^son. 

Qtue nonfecimua ipst, 

Vix ea nostro voco. Ovid. — 

** Such things as we have not ourselves performed 
I can scarcely call our own-*’-~Tho8e honours which 
we inherit from our ancestors cannot be justly 
made the subject of praise in us. 

.Queerenda pecunia pr'mwn, 

Virtuspost numtnos. Hor. — 

“ Money is to be sought in the first instance, virtue 
afterwards.”— Thus tr^uislated by Pope : 

— “ Get money, money still. 

And then let Virtue follow, if she will,” 

Quesre vertm. Lat. — " Seek out the truth,” — Motto of 
V. Carleton, 

Qiweri/, et inventis miser abstinel, ac timet uti. 

Hor. — 

“ The miser is ever on the search, yet fears to use 
what he has acquired.*' 

QiUiesiitm meritis same superliam. Hor. — 

** Assume the honours which are justly due to thy 
inetits.”— If a man be imiwt^erly or maliciously 
attacked, tiierc is nothing like arrogance in his 
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asserting iiteraty or odi^ t'ai^ irhieh he has 
fairly earned, and still feels himself qualified to 
sustain. 

Qutssiiofit de legibus, non depersoms. Lat Law Maxim. 
— “ The question most refer to the laws, and 
not to persons.*’— In a court of judicature regard 
must be had to letter and meaning of law, 
and not to tlie rank or situation of either of the 
contending parties. 

Qua supra nos nikUad nos. Lat. Prof.— “ The things 
which are above us, are nothing to us." — A maxim 
frequently used against astrologers, and sometimes, 
but &lsely, applied to politicians. Every man who 
can understand the first principles of government, 
has a right to examine the coi^uct of rulers. 

Qnales sunt mmmi civitatis riW, est civitas. Cic. 
— “ The character of a community is formed from 
that of its most eminent men.** 

Qualis ab i■ncepto^ Lat.— The same as from the be» 
ginning.** — Motto of the Ir. E. of Ciakbrassil. 

Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi consiet. Hor.— .■ 
“ Let him proceed as he began, and be consistent 
with himself.” — This was written as an instruction 
to the tragic poet. It is now used to recommend 
an adherence to consistency. 

Qualis vita, ^nis iia, Lat.— 

“ The death of a man is g^ierally what might be 
expected from the life he has led.” * 

Quam di« se bene gesserit. Lat. — *' As long as he shall 
conduct him^lf properly.*’ — A phrase first used 
in the letters patent granted to the chief baron of 
the exchequer. This is the t^uire by which all 
the judges now hold their places : they were for- 
merly holden “ durante bene placito,** during the 
king^ s pleasure. 
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Oman mnlta mjutta ac pratajami mrUmt / 

Terence. — 

** How many unjust and iraprojwr things are au- 
dioriaed by custom ! *’ 

Qfum prope ad crimen sint crimme/ Lat. — “ How 
nearly a man may approach to guilt, without being 
guilty!” — This was a favourite question with the 
Jesuits, who reasoned on the different shades and 
gradtuicms of criminali^, until, if it suited their 
convenintce, they could do away the crime itself! 

QtMsm teepe forte temere 

Evenhintf qu<e non avdeas opiate ? 

Terence. — 

** How often things occur by mere chance, which 
we dared not even to hope for ! ’’—The chances of 
life are such, very often, as to transcend every 
prudent expectation. These, however, arerare in- 
deed. They may be regarded as similar to the 
success of the Grecian painter, who, despairing of 
hitting off the foam at a horse’s mouth, dashed his 
sponge against the picture, and thereby produced 
the desir^ effect. 

QuaTR e^peum amans sine tivaJe. Cicero, de Hirlio . — 
“ How much in love with himself, and that without 
a rival.” — Describing a man absorbed in self-love, 
and despised by the rest of the world. 

Quam temerk in ncsmet legem tancimus iniquam ! 

Hor.— 

** How rashly do we sanction an unjust law against 
ourselves } ” — How blindly do the unthinking part 
of the world lend their aid and approbation to 
measures, of which, if better instructed, they would 
perceive that they must ultimately be the victims. 

Qucmd les tauvtiges de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, 
ils oot^ntTarbre au pied et ciieillent le fruit; voila 
le gowoemement despotique, 

Fr. MoNTESQUlEtl.— 
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When the Amedcan Indians wish to have frui{^ 
they cut the tree down to get the fruit : such U a 
despotic government.*** 

Quand les vices nous quittenl, nous nous Rations que c'est 
ncm qui Us ^ttons. Ft. — “ When the power of 
committing vice forsakes us, we flatter ourselves 
by assuming the praise of having fomken the 
vices.” 

Quando aUqtnd prohibetur, prohihetur el omneper quod 
devenvtuf ad iliud. Lat. Law When 

any thing is forbidden, whatever tends or leads to 
it, as the means of compassing it, is forbidden at 
the same time.** 

Qvand on ne trouvepas son repos en soi-mhne, il est in- 
utile de le chercher aiUeurs^ Fr. — “ When a man 
finds not repose in himself, it is in vain for him to 
seek it elsewhere.”— He cannot escape by change 
of place from the anxiety which is lodged within 
his bosom. 

Quand on parU ctouorages d'esprit, il ne s’agU point 
d’honnites gens, nuiis de gens de bon sens. rr. — 
“ In speaking of the works of the mind, w'edo not 
speak of the character of the man, but of his fund 
of wit or sense.” 

Quandoque bonus dormitai Homerus. Hob. — 

Sometimes even the good Homer nods.”— Supe- 
rior minds are not at all times exempt fr<»n lapses, 
or from frailty. 

Quando uUum t»«eBiem«s parem ! Hob. — “ When shall 
we look up<m his like again ? "—Or with ” inveni- 
ent,” when will they find any person to equal him t 

Quanto mayor e la fortuna, tanto e menor 

Span. Prov.— 

The more exalted is the fortune, the less it is se- 
cure." — This requires little comment. The oak is 
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deffidiislied ^en willow has <^)y b^t itself 
lne&re tbe stomu 

Qiumto flora recentium sen oeterum revolvo, ianio ludi- 
&irm refum morialiwn amclvt in Ttegotm observantur. 
Tacitifb- — “ The nKwe I revolve m my mind the 
transacticms of the ancients or tbe modems, the 
more frivolity and absurdity I observe in. all human 
afikirs.”— The matters which appear grave to the 
present spectator, will take a lighter a^ct in the 
vww of the future observer, when he is acquainted 
with all their minute circumstances. 

Quanto ^sqoe aibe plura negaverit, 

A l)m plura fcret. Nil cupientitim 
Nvdua castra peto ; rmilia pei£ntihu6 
Hesont malta. Hor.>— 

The more a man dentes himsdf, Ibe more he shall 
receive &c»ii Heaven, Naked, I seek the camp of 
those who covet notha^ : those who require much, 
are ever much in want.”— Or, as thus quaintly 
tran^ted by Fanskaw£ : 

The nxire a man hni^elf denies, 

The more indul^nt Heaven bestows ; 

Let them who will, side with the /’s [ayes] — 
I’m with the party of tbe Noee.” 

Quantum. Lat. — *' How much.” — The ^uanfunt, “ the 
due pr<^rtioo.^' 

QuarAummertai, Lat. — As much as he has deserved.” 
'—This phrase occurs in an action on the case, for 
week dmie mihout a previous agreement. The 
law in this case give the plakrm as much as 
he has'£uriy earned.” 

Quanittm nmato* nb Ulot Visou^. — ‘*How much 
Cbluigied from him!” — How much altered from 
that ^gNSe which we regarded .with so much in- 
teccft! 
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Quatdwm quisque nummcrrmet eowiit m tzrc^i 

Tantum habet et jidei. J^ivekal. — 

“ Every man’s credit and consequence are propor- 
tinned to the sums which he holds in his chest.” — 
The word credit is not here taken in tlie modem 
sense. The meaning is simply — it is wealth alone 
which can command respect. 

Qiimtum religio potuit staxderc malorwm ! 

Ltrtfs.ETius. — 

“ To how many mischiefs does not superstition 
persuade ! ” — The poet is speaking of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, enjoined by the priest on her father 
Agamemnon. The line is sometimes invidiously 
u^, and in a broader sense. 

Qmrefacii opium dormxe ? Quk eo est virlw d!orm*- 
tiva. Lat.— “ Why does opium induce sleep? 
Because it has in it a sleeping quality.” — This 
question and answer are given by MotiEas, in 
ridicule of that pompous ignorance which affects to 
solve every difficulty, whilst it dwells oolv in lofty 
no>meanings ; or, as in this instance, only retorts 
the terms of the origiadl question; 

Quare impedit f Lat. — ** Why does he di^^urb ? 

The name of a writ which lies for the patron of a 
living, against the person who ,has disturbed kis 
right of advowson. 

fieri pote&t, et verba omnia et vox ahtmnwm 
uriis Xfteant ; ut oraiio Romana plane oidrotur, non 
ewHate dxmata. Quintilian.— “ Wherefore, if it 
can be done, your words and voice should savour 
of a pupil of this city, tliatyour'E^>eech :miy'a^»aqr 
to be truly that of Rome, and not that of a feigner 
on whom it has bestowed its freedosn-” — ^This, 
when modernized, is a good lesson against all pro- 
vincial and vulgar dialects, which take from learn- 
iug all its coasidoration, arvi predsde^ hi a great 
metropolis, even the idea tliat thepensoitaooS^d- 
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tag can have made any thing like elegant acquire- 
ments. 

Qaare vitia sua nemo eonJUetur ? 

Qim etiam nunc in tilts est. Somnum 
Narrare vigilantis est, Sen.-»- 

** Why does no man confess his vices ? It is be- 
cause he is yet in them. It is for a waking man to 
tell his dreams'* 

Quas aut incuria /udii, 

Avt humana parum cavit natura. Hor. — 

Faults originating from carelessness, or of whicli 
hiunan nature was not sufficiently a^vare.”— Errors 
in a literary work either springing from haste, or 
partaking of die infirmity of our nature. 

Quas dederis, solus semper Aaheiii opes, MAEitAL. — 
** The wealth which you give away will ever be your 
own."^ — ^As the poet was ignorant of the Christian 
precept of ** laying up treasures in Heaven,” he 
seems to have placed too much reliance on human 
gratitude. 

Qne la nuit parait longue a la douleur qui veille! Fr. 
— " To sleepless grief how long must night ap- 
peart”* 

QttemcKWfue misertmi videris, hominem scias. Sek.-— 
When you see a man in distress, know him for 
a feUow<unan.”->-ReG(dlect that he is formed of 
the same materials, with the same feelings as your- 
self. and tlien relieve him as you would wish to be 
relieved. 

Quem poeniiet peccdsse, pew est innocens. Sen. — 
He who is sorry for having sinned, is almost in- 
nocent.”— His penitence has nearly obliterated his 
fault. 

Quem res plus nimo delectavhe sectmdee, 

MuUUas quotient. Hor. — 
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** The man who is most fond of reTcUmg in pros- 
perity, will most acutely feel the shock of adver- 
sity,” — He who is intoxicated by his hei^t, will 
most severely feel his fall. 

»■ ■ ‘Quern semper acerhwat. 

Semper honoratum (nc Dli wlmstti) haheho. 

ViROIL. — 

“ That day which I shall always recollect with 
grief, but, as the gods have willed it, with reve- 
rence.” — Referring to the day on w'hich the speaker 
had lost a most valued friend. 

Quern te Deus esse jussU^ Lat. — “ What God com- 
manded you to be.” — Motto of the Ir. B. Shev- 
EIELD. 

Querelle d'j4llemand. Fr.““ A German quarrel.”— -A 
drunken affray. 

Qui amicus est amat ; qvi amat non ntiqne semper amicus 
est. llaque amictiia semper proaest ; amor etiani 
aliquando nocet. Sbkeca.— “ He who is a friend 
must lovei hut he who loves is not therefore a 
friend. Thus frientUhip is always advantageous, 
whilst love is sometimes injurious.” — This is an 
useful lesson to the fair sex, who should learn to 
distinguish between that disinterested friendship, 
W'hich seeks only their happiness, and tliat selfish 
love, which would destroy their peace for its own 
gratification. 

Quia te non capto, tu captes me. Lat. — “ Because I do 
not take (or comprehend) thee, thou shalt take 
me.” — This is the langiu^ imputed to Aristotle, 
who is said to have thrown himself into a river, 
because he could not comprehend the fluctuation of 
Uie tides I 

QuI Bavium non odit, atnet tua enmina, Mcevi. 

Virgil. — • 

“ He who does not hate Bavius, may be pleased 
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with thy verses, O Mavius /” — These were two of 
the worst poets <i£ antiqmty. He who has so little 
taste, as to relish one bad perfwmajice, cannot be 
disgusted with another equally contemptihle. 

Qm* cajoif, illefacit. Lat. Prov. — “ He who takes it to 
himself, makes the allusion." — He whom the cap 
fits, may wear it. 

Qiiicquid a^vnt hominct nosirt est farrago lihellu 

JuVENAl. — 

“ All the acts and employra^ts of mankind shall 
be the subject of this publication.”— -A motto often 
prefixed to periodical works. 

“ Whate’er men say, or do, or thbk, or dream. 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.” 

The themes of which the author treats are human 
life and manners. 

Qincgaid erit — superanda (minis foriuna ferendo est. 

VlBOlL. — 

“ Whatever the event may be, we must subdue our 
fortune by hearing it.” — ^The only way to overcome 
disaster, is by fortitude and perseverance. 

Quicquid exeessit modum 

Pendet insiahili loco. SsifECA . — 

“ Whatevei* has exceeded its due bounds, is ever in 
a state of instability.” — ^I’his is a maxim equally 
true, whether applied to men or to governments. 
In politics, as in physics, the power is weakened 
from being overstrained. 

Quicquid prcccipics, esto brevis. Hon. — ** Whatever 
precepts you give, be short,” — Alt didactic rules 
should be given with brevity. 

Quicufique turpi frauds semel innotuit, 
veritm dicil, amiitilfdem, 

pH^naus. — 

“ Whoever has l^en once known by an act of fraud 



or falsehood, can nevoT gain credit even rslien he 
speaks the truth.” 

The wretch who often has deceiv'd, 

Tho’ truth he speaks, ia ne’er believ’d,” 

Qui cupit optafam cursu cojifts^erc metam, 

Malta tulit fecitque puer, sadavit et alsU. 

Hor.— 

“ He who desires to reach with speed the wished- 
for end (the winning post of the race), must in his 
earlier days have suffered and laboured much, and 
borne the alternate extremes of heat and cold.” — 
No man ever reached to excellence in any one art 
or profession, ivithout having passed through the 
slow and painful process of study and preparation. 

Qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vkunt. 

JUVBKAL. — 

“Who affect to be Cttn'i, and live like Bacclianals^'' 
—Applied to men whose feigned austerity U nothing 
more than n mask for their debauchery. 

OMtd daiur a Divis felici o^atius horu ? 

CATULtUS. — 

“ What is given by the Gods more desirable than a 
happy hour?”— The Jelix kora of the Romans im- 
plied *' a lucky occasion,” or ivhat our Rows calls 
“ a glorious, golden opportunity.” 

Quid dem? quid non dem? renuis itt, quod jabel alter. 
Hob. — “ What shall I give ? what shall I witlihold ? 
What you refuse, another imperiously ordains.” — 
The poet alludes to what authors in all ages have 
complained of, the difterence of taste, and the ca- 
priciousness of their readers. 

Quid de quoque viro, cat scepe caDHo. 

Hob. — 

“ Take especial care what you say of any man, and 
to whom it is smd.” — ^Ncdhing in human life re- 
quires more caution than the manner of making 
our report of the character of others. 
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Quid i^&gntem tanioferet hie promissor kiatnf 

Hor.— 

“ What will this promiser bring forward worthy of 
so large a boast ? *' 

‘‘ In what wUl all this ostentation end ? ” 

Quid domini/acient, audent ewn talia fures? 

ViRGII.. 

" What will their masters do, when low villains 
can thus preautne ? ” — What are we not to expect 
from the principals, when we are thus insulted by 
their subalterns ? 

Qui de contemnendd glorid Uhrot acrihunii nomen suum 
vmcribunt. Lai. — “Those who write books about 
d^pising glory, inscribe their own names.” — They 
shew a wish for that fame which they adect to 
contemn. 

Quid enhn ratieme timemus, 

Autcujpimus'^ Jovekal,*— 

“ For what do we dread or desire from a rational 
motive?” 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! ^ 

Quid est turpius qudm senex invere incipiens ? 

Sekeca. — 

“ What is more scandalous than an old man just 
beginning to live?”— -It is shameful to see a man in 
advanced life entering for the first time on the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, or the practice of virtue. 

Qui dit docteur, ne dit pas toujours un komme docle, mais 
un homme qui devroii etre docte, St. Real. — “ He 
who speaks of a doctor (or professor) does not 
always speak of a learned man, but only of a man 
who ought to be learned.” — Pompous titles only 
serve, in some instances, as a cover for ignorance. 

— , ...Quid leges sine moribus 

Vdna projickml ? Hor.— 

“What can idle laws do without morals?” — If 
the moral sentiments of a people are completely 
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relaxed or forgotten, litde can be expected from 
the penalties or restraints, imposed by the wisest 
legislature. 

Quid non ehrietas desigmt f Operta recludit, 

Spesjuhet esse ratas^ inpralia trudit inermem. 

Hor. — 

“To what does ebriety not point? It discloses 
every secret — ratifies every hope, and pushes 
even the unarmed man to battle," — Drnnkenness 
makes men, at the same time, conddent and impru- 
dent. 

— non mortalia pectora cogis^ 

Auri sacra fames? Viegil. — 

“ Accursed thirst of gold ! to what dost not thou 
compel the human breast?” — To what atrocities 
cannot that mind reach, which is impelled by selfish 
avarice ! 

■ „ — fi0g dura r^ugimus 

JEtas ? Quid intactum nefasii 

Liquimus ? Hor.-— 

“What harshness has this age left untried, or what 

wickedness unaccomplished ? By this reflection, 

so often employed, it is meant to intimate, that the 

present age is worse than any of those which have 

preceded. 

Quid nunc. Lat.-— What now ? ” — What news have 
you to relate? Applied in ridicule to a person 
who makes the acquisition of news his principal 
pursuit. 

_ Quid prodest, Pontice, Umgo 

Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vuUus 
Majortim ? Juvenal. — 

“ Of what advantage is it to yon, Pontieus, to 
quote your remote imcestors, and to exhibit their 
portraits ? ” 
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Where is th’ advantage — where the real good. 
In tracing from the source cmr ancient ; 
To have our ancestors in paint or stone, 
Preserv’d as relics, or as monsters shewn ? 


Quidquid delirant reges^ pUctuntar Achivi. Hou. — 

Whatever error their kin^ may commit, the 
Greeks are punished.” 

When doting monnrchs urge 

Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge. 

Quidqttid in altum furtuna iulit, ruitura Uvat. 

Seneca, — 

“ Whatever Fortune has raised to a height, sim has 
raised only that it may fall.” — When chance, rot 
merit, has contributed to a man’s elevation, his fall 
may be considered as certain. 

Quidguid multis peccatur wuUum esi, Lucan.— “ The 
guilt 'which is committed by many, must pass un- 
punished." — Where the offenders are numerous, it 
IS sometimes prudent to overlook the cnmc. 

Qiiui quisque vitct, nmguam komm $Qiis 

Cautum est ia horat. Hor.— - 

“ Man never takes sufficient and hourly care against 
that which he ought to shun.” — That which is 
called misfortune, contributes but little to the suf- 
ferings of human life. They are in general to be 
set down to our own want of caution and fore- 
sight. 

“ Whilst dangers hourly round us rise, 

No caution guards us from surprise.” 


Quid rides. ^ muiaeo nomine, de te 

Faiula narraiur. 


Hor. — 


“ Why do you laugh t Change but the name, and 
the story is told of yourself.” — We smile, as the 
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satirist justfy observe, At follies j-eiated under 
feigned names, when we should smart if they were 
linked with Our own, 

<5K<d Roincs faciam t Menlirl neseio. 

JUTEKAL. — 

“ What should I do at Rome ? I cannot lie. ’ — 
Wliat should be do in a great capital, who cannot 
adopt its corrupt manners ? 

Quid sit fulurum eras, fuge queerere. Hon. — 

“ A\oid all inquiry with respect to what may hap- 
pen to-morrow.” — Look not so anxiously into the 
futurcj as to preclude all present enjoyment. 

Quid sit mlchrum, quidturpe, quid utUe, quid non. Hob.— 
“ What is becoming, what is base, what is useful, 
and what the contrary.” — These are stated by the 
poet as the first aims of every moral inquiry. 

Quid tarn ridkulum quam appeiere mortem, cum titam 
tibi inquietam feceris metti mortis t 

Seneca.— 

“ What can be so ridiculous as to seek for death, 
when it is merely the fear of death that renders your 
existence miserable ?” — A similar idea which occurs 
in Mabtial has been thus translated. 

“ Himself he slew, when be the foe would fly : 
What madness this — for fear of death to die T’ 

Quid fe exempta jwai spinh de pUribus una ? 

Hob.— 

“ What does it avail to you, if one thorn be re- 
moved out of many ? — How are you bettered by 
the removal of a single grievance, if the general 
pressure is suffered to continue ? 

Quid terms alio calente-^sole mutamus ? Hor. — 

Why do we change for soils w'armed only by an- 
other sun ? ” — ». e. for different climates ? Of what 
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use is Uie of resideoce wlien the miod bears 

vrith it its own disease? — Or» as the s^oe poet has 
elsewhere said : — Cdcktm, non oniwuen mUant, qta 
tram mare cwrunt. — ■“ They who change their 
climate by crossing the sea do not chaise thdr 
minds.” 

Quidverwn atgue decern? Lat. — What is just and 
honourable ? ” — Motto of the Ir. V, Dunoannon. 

Quid verum atque decens euro et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum, 
Ho ^. — ** My cares and my inquiries are directed 
in search of decency and truth, aiui in this I am 
wholly engrossed and occupied.” — This is the just 
motto of a satirist, whose aim should be to correct 
whatever is improper, and to dmstise whatever is 
indecorous. 

“ What right, what true, what fit we justly oell, 
Let this be all my care— for this is all.” 

Pors’s Imitations. 

Quid viokntius aure tyranni? Juvjbnal. — “What 
can be more violent than the ear of a tyrant ? ” — 
What is more dangermis than the confidence of a 
despot 1 

Quid roveat dulci mUricula majus ailumno, 

OMam sapere, et fari posse quid sentiat ? 

Lat. Horat. — 

“ What can a nurse wish better to her cdiild, than 
knowledge, and the facility of communicating to 
others its own ideas?” — ^Unfortunately the tfewi- 
savans have commonly more facility to speak than 
the really learned, which causes the triumph of 
quacks.* 

€st plus esclave qu'un courtuan assidu, si ce n’est im 
courtisan plus assidu t La Beuyebe. — 

“ Who can be a greater slkve than the assiduous 
courtier, unless it be the courtier who is moreassi- 
duous ? ” 
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Quieta non mvere. lot. — “ Not to dtstnrb thiogs 

whidi are at r^.” — Wljen a state is trwiquil, it 
should not be unsetded causeless iniu>vation. 

ei puri atque ekganter acta <etatis piacHa et Ictus 
recordatio. Cicebo. — Placid and soothing is the 
remembrance of a life passed with quiet} innocence} 
and elegjmce.” 

Qwi facit per aliimi facit per se. Lat. Law Maxim* — 

'* What a man does by another, he does by, or 
through himself.’* — Evay man must be responsi- 
ble for that which he emiK>weTs or commands an- 
other to do. If he ord^ another to commit a 
trespass, he is himself a trespasser. 

Quid fit, Macenas, ut nemo, quam sortem 
Seu ratio ded^it, sen sore ot^ecerit, itld 
Contentus vitat : Umdet ditersa eequeniet ? 

Hoa. — 

How comes it, Mscenas, that no person is con- 
tented with his course in life, whethiCT selected by 
choice, or thrown in his way by chance, but that all 
praise those who follow a different pursuit V’-— 
The merchant envies the lawyer, and is envied m 
his turn, Lvery man, with few exceptions, seems 
to think that he would have thriven better in any 
other pursuit, than that which he has adopted. 

Qut genus fiutal suutn, aliena laudat. Seneca. — “ He 
who boasts of his lineage, boasts tbatwhich does 
not properly belong to him,” 

Qu'i invidet ntinor est, Lat, — *-• He who etivies, admits 
his inferiority,'* — Motto of E, Cabogak. 

Qui 7?ialeagit,odii lucem^ Lat. Prov. — He who com% 
mits evil actions shuns the JigHt.” — The worst pre- 
sumable motives will always be inferred, where the 
dc«r of an act seeks to shroud himself in darkness 
and mystery. 
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Ce^tJi n’t^kn* ^aU sm rot, 

^'a, £^2ea Cotin^ m i)t£v, ni/oi, m iot* 

Bo£WAU.— 

‘‘ He who despises Cotin, caonot respect his king ; 
aad, ftceording to Cotio, knows not a Gml, a fai^, 
or a kw.” — This is applied to rfie emuiuct of po- 
Hiical dispotaots, wh^ idien thdr passions are 
heated, do not scruple to apply to ^bew opptments 
the appellations of Athekts and traitors, jacobins 
and Jacobites, or whatever may be the opprobrious 
terra of the day. 

Qtii stori servire deSdiat. Sttpra omnetn poteu’ 

iNdsan est, cerii extra emnem. Sesbc...^^* He who 
has learned to die, has learned how to avoid being 
a slave. Such a man is above all power, — certainly 
he is beyond the reach of it.” — The philosopher 
who afterwards suffered himself to bleed to deatlj, 
when commanded by a tyrant to terminate his ex- 
istence, seems, when writing this energetic passage, 
to have had some pres^timent of bis own kte. 

Qui n'apoint de sens dtrente ans^n’en aura jamais, Fr. 
— “ He who has not sense at thirty years of age, 
will never have any,” 

■ - - ^e» coTytM ORttitMm 

Heetemis vitUs, anwtum guoque prcegravttt mk, 
Jique a^ii kunta divince particidam aurcB. 

Hoa. — 

“ The body, loaded by the excess of yesterday, de- 
presses the mind also, trad fixes to dm ground this 
particle of divine breath.” 

“ The body too, with yesterday’s excess 
Burtben’d and tir’d, shall the pure smtl dejwess ; 
Weigh down this portion of celestial birth, 

Tlie breath of God, and fix it to the earth.” 

FxA^^CIS. 

Qui netcii dissiimScire neseU there. I*at.— He who 
knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to 



live.” — The man U little fitted for society, vthh 
has not the Iheufty, Oft })aTdcular occasions, of con- 
cealing bis feelings, and dissembling for the mo- 
ment his resentments. Lonts XI. of France, on 
being told dial his son (Charles Vlll.) made no 
progress in the Latin Jangaa^, replied that his 
son would know enough of Latin if he undemtood 
well the maxim : Qui nescii dissimulare nescit regr 
nate . — “ He who knows not to dissemble, knows 

• not how to reign,” — It was likewise the favorite 
maxim of Philip II. of Spain (whose prototype 
Tiberius seems to have ^en) ; and in fact of 
every cold-blooded tyrant, who, instead of yield- 
ing to bis passion like a man of a more feeling 
and impetuous disposition, treasures up his re- 
sentment, because he enjoys in anticipation the 
agonies of the victims m his deeply-meditated 
vengeance. * 

Qw! molitur inept^. Hoa. — “ Who labours nothing 
fruitlessly, or absurdly.”— Whose means are al- 
ways suited to Ins end. Spoken of a wise and 
provident statesman. 

Qui non est hodie, eras aptus erit. Martial. — 
“ He who is not fit for business to day will be less 
fit to-morrow,” 

“ The man wilt surely fail who dares delay, 

And lose to-morrow who has lost to-day.” 

Cat non Uhere eeriiatempronunciat, proditor est veritatis^ 
Lat. 4 Inst. Evil. — ” He who does not freely 
speak the truth, is a betrayer the truth." 

Qut tton profit, deficit. La#.— “ He who does no# 
advance fails.” — This is a maxim for all ages ; the 
b<9y at school, who is not gaining, is certainly 
losii^ ground. 

MOB veiat peccare cum possit, jubel, Seneca.-— 

” He orders the commission of a crime, who does 
not forbid it, when it is in his power.” 
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Qui non vultj&i degiifiosiu, amet. OviR — ” I»et hun 
who doe* not wish to be indolent, iall m 
Th^ busy passion wtU call all his faculties into 
exercise. 

Cui pense^ Fr.— “ Who thiidcs.’* — Motto of the Ir. E. 
of Howth, 

per alinm faeit seipsumjacerevidetur. 

Lst. JosT, Aktio.^ 

*' Who has a thing done by another, it is under* 
stood that he does it himself. “ * 

Qtti perd picke. Fr. Prov. — He who loses, sins ,'* — 
The man who is unsuccessful, is generally thought 
to be in the wrong. 

— Qtii pragravat artee 

Infra se posUas, extinctvu amabiiur idem. 

Ho&i>~ 

“ He whose moral or intellectual excellence catises 
eary in his life-dme, shall be rerered when he is 
de«L” 

“ For those are hated Ujat excel the rest, 

Although, when dead, they are belov'd and 
blest.” 

Qui jn’Sie d Pam perd on dwhU. Fr. Prov. — He 
who lends hfs money to a friend is sure to lose 
both.” 

pro quo, Lat. — " //e instead of Amr.” — O ne thing 
for another— quite different. 

Quique sui menwres alios fecere merendo, ViaciL. — 
“ Those who have ensured their remembrance 
by their deserts.” — ^Those who have erabaltned 
tlteir memory by benefits conferred up<Hii the hu* 
man r^« 

i}u}s desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tam chart atpitis ? Hoa.— 
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** What bliuh or bcitods shaB be to our 

grief, on lo^g an mdividual so intima^?^ and 
jusdy esteemed ?” — ^This is a common pi«^e to 
an elegy or a funeral sermon. By tlte poet it was 
origin^ly given as a solemn tribute to the me- 
mory of an endeared fiiend. If Quintilian had the 
worth ascribed to him in the following part of the 
quotation, Hoaacn most be excused from the guilt 
of posthumous adulaUon. 

“ Such was his worth, his loss is such. 

We cannot love too well, or gneve too much !" 

— — — Q«w enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 

pTomia tollas ? Jdvbnal.-— 

“ For who will embrace even virtue itself, if you 
take away its rewards ?” — WTiat man is wholly dis- 
interested even in the best pursuits i 

Qit( sttntit commodum, aentire dehet ei vnua. Lat Law 
Maxim. He should endure the burthen, who 
derives the advantage.’* 

Qui se sent galeux ae grate. Fr. Prov, — “ He wlio 
feels himself scabby, may scratch.” — Let him who 
feels the allusion resent it. 

Qah expedivit psUtaco awm, • Persius. — 
“Who taught that parrot his ‘bow d’ye do?’” — 
Who instructed that pedant to quote so largely from 
other languages ? 

Quia faUere poaait amantera? Viroil. — “ Who can 
deceive a lover ?” — What can escape a lover’s jea- 
lousy and penetration ? 

Quis furor, O civea, qua tanta Hcentiaferri ? 

VlEGlL. — 

“ What fury, O citizens ! wht^ dreadful outr^es 
of die sword !” — An appeal often and forcibly 
made in case of popular insurrection. 

Qui amicua est, acito hunc amicum ffn m ib ut esae. 



Sekbca,<-*-‘* H^n^toiVhisdWB is a friend to 
ati who i» considerate in his own con- 

cerns, will kindly extend his consideration to those 
of his liiefids. 

Qui shnu^ verhis, nec c&rde est^fidxu amicus ; 

Tu guoguefac sinUUt et sic ars dehditw arle. 

Lat. Cato.— 

If any one feigns with you in spewing, and is not 
a sincere friend, do the sarae with him : and thus 
let art be foiled by art*” * 

Quti iniquis 

Tam pattens urbis, vt teneat set JuvsifAt. — 
“ Who can be so jmticnt in this wicked city— who 
so steeled as to contain himself?” • 

Toview so lewd a town, and to refrain, 

What hoops of iron could iny spleen contain ?” 

Dkyden. 

Qujsnom igitur liber ? Safiesu qui sibi mpericsus. 

Hor. — 

“ Who then is free ? The wise man who can com- 
mand himself.”— No man is less free than the slave 
to his passions. 

Quis novus Aic nostris staxessit setHbut /to^s ? 

Qmm »€se ore ferens f Viroil.— 

What new guest is this, who has approached 
otTT dwelling? and bow proudly he b^ars him- 
srif!” 

Qiaisqw suospaiimur manes^ Vibozl.— E ach man is 
liable to his peculiar destiny.^ 

Qk!* t^iafando 

a hzerjfwir t Vison.. — 

•* Who, in ^idting such thii^ can abstain from 
tears?” — Who can remain ut^ected by such a 
narrative ? 
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Qai statu^ <iUguidf parte inau^td edterd, 

.Mftmm iieet ttatuerit, hand tsqms est. 

SsNSC.4. 

“ He who decides in any case, without hearing the 
other side of the question, though he may deter* 
mine justly, is not therefore just.” 

Quis tulerit Graeckos de seditione^fverenies ? 

Juvenal. — 

“ Who can endure the Gracchi complaining of 
sedition ?” — The Gracchi were Roman tribunes, 
remarkable for being at the head of every seditious 
movement. The purport of the question there- 
fore is, — who can bear to hear men complaining of 
faults of which they are themselves particularly 
guilty ? * 

Qui tarn. Law An action in the nature of an 

information on a penal statute.” 

Qui ^errtff, pius ipse timet, Claudian. — “ He who 
awes others, is more in fear himself." — Tlie despot 
keeps others in dread of his tyranny, whilst he is 
|iimselfa prey to his own alarms. 

Qui timidp rogat, docet negare. Sekbca.— H e who 
asks fearfully, teaches a denial.”— The claimant 
who has the greatest share of confidence is the 
most h'kely to succeed. 

Q«t uti scit, ei bona. Lat. — “ That man should possess 
wealth, who knows its proper use.” — Motto of L. 
Berwick. 

Qui vive ? Fr. — ** Who goes there T’ — He is on the 
5«* Dtve — on the alert. 

Qui vult decipi, decipialur. Lat. Prov. — He who 
wishes to he deceived, let him be deceived." 

Quoad hoc, Lat.— “ As far as this .” — V He is right 
quoad hoc, as to this sU^e of the business, or point 
of the argument. 

im-. 
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Quo attimo t I«. — ** WWi what mmd f” — lT« quo 
aAtnio~‘^ spirit and intention under winch any 
act wag perfoimed. 

Quocttryque trahmtfaia, sequamur, Vircil. — 

“ Wherever the Fates direct us, let \is follow.” — 
Let U5 yield to the imperious necessity of circum* 
stances. 

Quod ab initio non vahty tractu tomporis convatescere nm 
potest. Lat. liaw Maxim. — “ That which had no 
force in the beginning, can gain no strength froni 
the lapse of time.” — A claim or title defective in 
the fint instance, cannot derive any additional 
weight ftom prescription. 

Quod aUas bomm et judum est, at per vim mtfraudem 
petatuT, malwn et injustmi ett. Lat. Law Maxim. 

What otherwise is good and just, if it be aimed 
at by fraud or violence, becomes evil and unjust.” 
~Thus it is forbidden, even to those who have 
title of entry, to enter into lands or tenements, 
otherwise than in a peaceable manner. 

avetfetl Does / Lat. — “ Which God forbid i 
An exclamation frequently used on viewing, or 
auguring, an impending calamity. 

Quod certaminibus oriwn ultra metam durat. Veil. 
Paterc. — “ Tliat which arises from contest goes 
often beyond the mark.” — From all political con- 
tentions certain consequences 6ow, beyond what 
the actors in the scene had in their immediate 
contemplation. 

Quoieunque osten^s miht sie, incredulus odi. Hor. 

Whatever you show me in such a way, I de- 
tent md disbdieve.” — ^This is applied to poets 
vihb in nothing but monsters, spectres, and 
extr a si^ ftn ees. . 

*' I hate's^h wild improbable romance.” 
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Quod decet kmesUm 9»t, et yuod kotiestvm est decet, 
CicE&o. — “ What U becoming ia honourable, and 
what is honourable is becoming.” 

Quod est mconveniens et contra ratUmem non est per- 
missum in lege. Lat. Law Maxim.—'* Whatever is 
inconvenient, and contrary to reason, is not per- 
mitted in the law." — Thus, if a town has customs, 
which can be shewn to be unreasonable, they shall 
be no laager binding. 

Quod est violentum, non est durahile. Lat. Prov. — 
“ What is violent is not durable.” — The most vio- 
lent passions are the soonest exhausted. 

Quod licet vngratvm. est^ quod nw Iket acrms urit. 

Lat.— 

** That which is lawful is less pleasing. Men are 
more strongly prompted to that which is unlaw- 
ful.” — They look, for instance, with more desire to 
other men’s wives than to their own. 

Quod inaU fers, assuesce; feres bene. Seheca.— 
“ Accustom yourself to that which you bear ill, 
and you will bear it welL” — Patience and resigna- 
uon will lighten every difficulty. 

- — Quod medicorutn est 

Promittunt medicij tractant fabrilut fabri. 

Hor. — 

“ Physicians promise that which belongs to phy- 
sicians, and workmen handle their own tools.” — 
In these cases no man interferes with another’s bu- 
siness. 

Quod non potest^ vult posse, ^ nirmum potest. 

SSKXCA. — 

He who is too powerful is stHl aiming at that 
degree of power which is unattainable*’’ — ^It is in 
the nature of despotiatn to be insatiate. 
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• ‘'-•~>-^Quod4^^iiii^immpr9nd^ervneBt$ 

^mdentt volvenda dks, enJ tdtro* 

WlK&lL . — 

“ Lo ! Wh^ nctfie of the god« could have pro- 
loised to your prayer, progressive time has spon- 
taneously sujmlied-"— Spoken of some very unex- 
pected good fortune. 

Quodpeliit spernit, repetit qvod nu2>€r omUit. Hor.— 
He despises that which he had formerly claimed, 
and he recalls that of which Ite had at one time 
lost sight.”— This is applied to a capricious man, 
who changes tua views and intents, not from any 
change of circumstance, but from the veering and 
fluctuation of his own opinions. 

Quod petU kk est — Ulabfi*. Hor. — “ What you 
seek is here — it is at You look for hap- 

piness in change of pkMie, when in fact it is every 
where within your reacli, were your search but 
properly directed* 

Quod pelts id sane invisum est acidumque dnohus. 

Hoe.— 

What you ask is disagreeable and distasteful to 
two others.” — This is the language of an author la- 
bouring under something worse than a dilemma, 
which has but in>o honu, as not knowing how to 
^ease a trio of readers ! 

Qaod potui perfeci* Lat. — “ I have done what I could 
do.” — Motto of V. Melvilus. 

Quod prestare poteSt »e his pr<miseris ulliy 

Ne sis verbosus^ dum vis mrbanus haheri. Cato.— 

“ Promise nobody twice the service you can ren- 
der him, and be not talkative, so that you do not 
i^pear a prattler when you wish to shew your 
kindness to s^nebody.” * 
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Cmium at m haras. Hoa. — 

“ Man is never sufficiently aware of the dangers 
which hourly await him." — The perils which envi- 
ron humimity are so numerous, that we should 
never relax in our caution. 

“ Say what precaution will suffice to shun 
Dangers which threaten us each moment ? — none !” 

O^Lod ratio nequiit, seepe sanatit mora. Seitxca.— 
“ That which reason could not avoid, has often 
been cured by delay.” — The most consummate pru- 
dence must sometimes be contentto forbear and wait 
for events. 

QMorfsopii, nutriL Memc. Aphoeis. — “ Whatpleases, 
nourishes.” * 

Quod satis cst cui coniingitt nihil amplius epM. 

Hon.— 

“ He who has enough should wish for nothing 
more.” — The man who h^ a sufficiency, should 
learn to smile at the artificial wants of others. 

Quod si dejiciant vireSy audacia certi 

Laus erit ; in rnagnis et vohusse sat est, 

Pjiopeetius. — 

“ Even though strength shoidd fail, still boldness 
shall have its praise: in great attempts it is enough 
to dare.” — The resolution to attempt a great deed 
is laudable, even though the attempt should be un- 
successful. 

Quod sit esse velit, nikilgae maUt. Lat. — Who wishes 
to be what he is, and sees nothing preferable.” — 
A brief and just definition of a state of content- 
ment. 

Qworf ^or^ ferety feremus txquo anmo. Terence. — 
“ Let us bear with a firm and equal mind what- 
ever chance shall hring." — ^As we cannot control 
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the vieisutodes of fortime, let ns provide a reb'ef 
and an asylum, in our own fortitude and equani- 
mity. 

Qu&d est carum, gvod earum eH vile : putato; 

Sic tihi necparcus, nee tsvarus habeb^s ulU. 

Cato. — 

" Consider wbat is mean as dear, atnl what is 
dear as mean ; by such acting you will not feel the 
want of it, nor be considered as avu-icious.” * 

Quod vohmus honum ; quod placet sanctunu 

Lat. Austin. — 

** What we wish is good, wbat we like is holy.**— 
It is upon this maxim that men generally judge 
their own actions. * 

Quod VOS jus cogit, id volaoitate mpetreU Tsbence. — 
” What the law insists upon, let your adversary 
obtain from your own free will.”— -When the 
merits of the case are decidedly against a man, 
it is folly to persist in a vexatious course of litiga- 
tion. 

Quo fata irahmt retrakmtque, sequanmr. Vxsoir.— ~ 

** Let us follow the fates wherever they may lead 
or divert our steps.” — ^Let us submit ourselves im- 
plicitly to Providence. 

Quo f<Ua vacant. Lat. — “ Whither fete may call me.” 
—Motto of L. Thu&low. 

Quo jure. Law Lat. — ** By what right.” — A writ tliat 
lies for him that hath lands, wherein another chal- 
lenge' connnoa of pasture time out of mind, 
whereby the party is compelled to shew “ by what 
right ” he entertains this claim. 

Quo me cmgw rapit tempeitas, deferor hospes. 

Hob. — 

" To wWtever quarter the storm may hlow, it 
bears me as a wffling guest,”— I endeavour to 
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commodate myself to every citcumsUmce cotw 

didon of liie. 

Quo mihi fortunas, si non coneediiur uii ? Horace. — 
Of what use is fortune, if I am not permitted to 
use it ?” — Of what value is wealth, if its enjoy- 
ment be restricted ? 

Quo minus. Law Lat . — ** The aj^llation given to a 
writ issuing by fiction from the Court of Exche- 
quer, on behalf of a person supposed to be the 
king’s farmer or debtor, against another, where 
there is any eanse of personal action.” 

Quo, more pyris vesci Calaber jubet hospes. Hob. — 
** In the same manner as a Calabrian would insist 
on your eating pears.”— This fruit is so abundant 
in Calabria, that it is cbie6y used to feed hogs. 
The application is iberefote to those, who offici- 
ously force on you that which is of little value, 
and for which you have no liking. 

Quondam etiam victis redit in pracordia tirtus. Virgil. 
“ Valour sometimes returns even into the bosom 
of the conquered." — A valour of this description 
is sometimes found to spring even from the bosom 
of despair. 

Quondam kis vic’mus armis. Lat. — “ We were once 
victorious with these arms,” — Motto of L. Dor- 
chester. 

Quoniam diu vixisse denegaiur, aliquid faciamus quo 
posnmus ostendere nos vixisse. Cicaao. — “ As 

length of life is denied to us, we should at least do 
something to shew that we have lived." 

Quoniam id^eri quod t>t* non potest^ 

Veils id quod possit. Terence. — 

“ As that which you wish cannot be efibcted, you 
should wish for that which may be obtained.” — 
You should endeavour to divert your inclination 
from that which you cannot ju-ocure. 
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(or which) was, never any thing greater <jr better 
on earth.”— A Moveuient please ^ compiiai»tt. 

Qa9 peat et gietia ihtetMt. tat. — ** Where peace and 
riary lead.”— rBfotto cff tfe of York and 

Claksmce. 

Quo res ainpu eadeiU, tms?n et coimmne perichm, 

Una s^vs amhoim erit. Virgii. — 

« Whatever may be the issue of the affair, we (or 
they) sl^U share erne ooramott danger, or rejoice 
in mutual safety.” — Whatever may ^ the result, 
^ fates (or those of the parties) are united. 

Quonan. Lat. — “ Of whom,'- one of the quorum.’^ 
Tlus description of a justice of peace is ^deen from 
the words of his Dedunus. “ Qaormi union , " — 
“ one of whom,” I have appointed N. S. Esq. to 
be. — It is also used in another sense: ‘‘Such a 
number to be a quorum" i. e. to be of suihciency to 
proceed in the business. 

(^fo# l>»is vult perdere prius dementai. Lat. — Those 
whoiD God has a mind to destroy, be first deprives 
of their senses.” — This is a phrase most frequently 
applied to tnioisters, whose real or imputed 
faults are taken as the prelude to then; approach- 
ing fall. 

Quo semel ett imhuta recens servah'ii odorewi 

Testa Diu. Hoa.-— 

“ The cask will long retain the flav’eur of that with 
which it was first filled.”— The prejudices im- 
bibed from early education, will probably last 
through life. 

“ The odours of the wine that first shall stain 
The virgin vessel, it shall long retain!” Francis. 

Quo surmat tuUo videre. Lah — “ I* am r^olv^ to look 
upward.” — o£ In Amtec. 
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MiUio. Lat.— ^ 

** The Htmtwr of dSferent pnrmists and passions is 
in proportion to the itamber of men who live.”— ' 
Eaefa man baa his own prevailing passion, which 
differs in seme respect from that of his neigh-' 
hour. 

Quo teneam tultus mutaniem Protea node ? Ho&ace. — 
“ In what knot sh^dl I hold this Proteus, who so 
often changes bis coontenance V ’ — How shall I 
confine to a specific point the man who so often 
shifts his ground of argument ? 

Qiiot homines, tot sentenfus. Txrence.-~-“ So many 
men, so many different opinions.** — An allusion to 
the continued diversity of taste and opinion. 

Quo mafranto ? Law Lat. — By what warrant ?” — A 
writ lying against the person who has usurped any 
franchise or liberty, against the king. 
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liuTO avis in tm-is, nigroque smillima cygrto. Ovin, — 
“ A rare bird on the earth, and very like a black 
swan.” — Something singular or wonderful. — Some- 
thing unique, a prodigy. 

Kara est aded concordia format 

Atque pudiettus, JovsirAL. — 

“ So rare is the onion of heau^ and of virtue.” — 
One cause of this may be, that ti^e fairest objects 
are those first attempted and seduced, 

Rara fdes pietasque rtmytd cfutra $equtuni0/f» 

Lugak. — 

^ Good ftdtfa, and a sense of religion and morality, 
■ are rarely found amongst those who are the followers 
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ot can^” — A toiUtary life too o^n rela£^ the 
ptiocip^ of men, and renders their fediini^ more 
calkms. Yet, by a singular contradiction,, it is irom 
the midst of camps that an historian of die human 
heart conld select the most splendid kistances of 
nice honour and acute seittibility I 

Rard temportm felicttaUi ttdt seniire qua velU, et qua 
sentias dictre licet. Tacjtus, — Such being 
the happiness of the times, that you may think as 
you would wish, and speak as you woidd think.” 
-"•This strong description, so seldom realized, is 
gir^ by the historian of the rei^s of Nerva and 
Trajan. 

Rari naniea in gurgiu vaUo. Virgil. — Swimming 
dispersedly in the vast deep.” — This was origi- 
naily used in speaking of seamen escaping from a 
wreck. It is now applied to a literary perform- 
ance where a few happy thoughts are nearly lost 
in an ocean of no-meantngs. 

Rari qvnjrpe honi : numero vix sunt totidem, quot 
Tkebarum porta, vel dioitis o$tia Nili, 

JtrVENAt.— - 

“ Good men are rare indeed. Tbfey are scarcely 
more in number than the (seven) gates of Thebes, 
or the mouths of the rich Nile.” 

Raro antecedentem welettum 

Deseruit pede pana claudo. Hor. — 

“Justice, though moving with tardy pace, has 
%ldom failed of overtaking the wicked in their 
flight.”' — It is one of the strongest arguments for 
the belief of a superintending Providence, that few 
men, guilty of enormous crimes, whether the 
scourge fall sooner or later, have Anally escaped 
their deserved punishment. 

cORCuhi^ corpus excUat, frequens solvit, ' Cel- 
STO^— “The bomly powers are excited by infre- 
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quent coition; by too frequent repetition they are 
relaxed.” 

Rarus enimferme senses comumnis in iUa 

FortvnA. J uv. — 

“ We do not commonly 6nd men of superior sense 
amongst those of the highest fortune ” 

“ For ’tU rare, 

If mighty fortunes common sense can share.” 

Rarus sermo illis, et magna libido tacendi, 

JnVENAt. — 

“ Their discourse was infrequent, and their 
seeming desire was to be silent,” — This is spoken 
of men who affect silence as a characteristic of 
gravity and wisdom. — It is thus translated by 
Drydcn : — 

Since silence seems to carry wisdom’s power, 
Th’ affected rogues, like clocks, speak once an 
hour." 

Ratio et consilium pjoprice ducis arics. Tacitus.— 
“ ITie proper qualities of a general are reason and 
deliberation.” — Inconsiderate rashness may fre- 
quently do much in the first instance ; but the 
leader who acts upon sober reflection, will, in gene- 
ral. be found to prevail in the end. 

Ratio justifica. Lat, — “The reason which justifies.” 

Ratio suasorta. Lat. — “ The reason which persuades.” 
— Tliese two phrases are used to distinguish, when 
a speaker is impelled by a different motive from 
that, by whidi he means to influence his auditory; 
when he secretly just>^s his measiires on one 
ground, and wisboa to persuade h/s hearers on an- 
other. 

Rebus angustis animosus atqne 

Foilis apparB'^sapienier idem 
Conirakes ventontimtm sccundQ 
Turgtda vela, 

Q 


Hor.— 
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• ** In difficulty and ^rersity you should assume 
your Bteadiness and fortitude — ai^ it will be also 
prudent, when the wind blows fevourably, t<? reef 
y<wt overfilled sails.” — The latter part of the sen- 
tence is metaphomal. You should not sufier 
, yourselves to be too fer elated, or carried away by 
your success. 

Rebus iu angwth facile esl cmiemnerc vitam ; 

FortHer ilk facit, qm miser esse potest. 

Maetiai.. — 

“ It is easy in adversity to despise death : he has 
real fortitude who can'd^re w be wretched.” 

“ The coward dares to die 5 the brave live on.” 

Rebus secundis etiam egregios dwcsinsolcscere. Taci- 
tus. — “ In the hour of prosperity even the best 
generals become haughty and insolent.”— It is in 
the nature of success to intoxicate leaders of every 
description, and there is no season in which they 
are more apt to leave open their weak points to a 
vigilant adversary. 

Rebus sic stantibus. Lat.— *' Things being so,”— In this 
state of things. 

Recte etsuaviter., Lat. — “Justly and mildly.” — Motto 
of L. ScARSDALE. , 

Rectus in curid. Lat. — “ Upright in the court.” — A 
man coming into a court of justice, as the phrase 
ig» “ with clean hands.’* 

Rectder pour mieux sauter. Fr. Prov. — “ I’o go back- 
ward in order to leap tlie better.” — The metaphor 
is borrowed fion* the practice in what is called a 
. running leap. To retreat with prudence for the 
purpose of coming forward with greater energy. 

RedtJere person^ scii conoewenita cuique. Horace. — 
** He knows how to assign what is proper and be- 
coming to each person.” — As a dramatic poet, he 
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gives to every pemcBage an aj^osite and charac* 
terisdc expression. 

Redolet lucerna. Lat. — ** It smells of the lamp.” — 
This was said by bis rivals of Demosthenes, who 
used to live in a dark subterraneous room, ap* 
plying himself to study by lamp-K^ht, in order 
not to be disturbed; and now it is commonly 
said of literary works in which appears much nice 
inquiry, and in which the author has sought to 
shew his manifold knowledge and extensive eru- 
dition. • 

Reductio ad absurduTtu Lat. — >A phrase in logic, when 
your adversary is, or is supposed to be, reduced 
to submission by shewing him the absurdity of his 
conclusions. 

Regula cxjure, nonjui ex regular tumiiur^ 

Jos. Antiq. — 

” We draw the rule from the law, and not the Ian 
from the practice." • 

Re infectd. C^sau. — “ The affair not having been 
done." — He returned re tnfecid — without accom- 
plishing bis purpose. 

Re ipsd reperi 

Facilitate nihU eese komim melius neque clementid, 

Tskence. — 

^*11 have found by experience, that nothing is more 
useful to man than a spirit of mildness and aconc- 
modation." — In the various contacts of human 
life, the man of bland and gentle manners will, in 
general, win his way before the person who aims to 
gain his object by a coarse and undisrii^uishing 
austerity. 

ReipubUceB format laudari facilitu qyubm euemre, et si 
kaud ^tuma esee potest. Tacitos. — 

It is much more easy to praise than to estabUsh 
a republican government ; and, when it is esta- 
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bliBKed, it cannot be of long duration.” — This as- 
sertion of tbe historian, though often employed, it 
is out of our province to discuss, 

Relalarefero. Lat. — “I relate what I have heard.” 
— I do not vouch for the truth of what I am 
saying. * 

Retigentem esse reti^nm nefas. Autus Gei- 

A m«<n should be religious, but notsuper- 
stitious,” — ^This was a maxim of ancient days ; 
but it strongly applies to modem times. 

Rern facias : rent 

Recte, si possis ; si non, quocunque modo rent. 

Hor.— 

“ A fortune — make a fortune, by honest means 
if you can ; if not, by any means make a fortune." 
— This language is put by the poet into the 
mouth of a corrupt man ; it has been thus well 
translated : 

“ Get wealth and power, if possible, with grace ; 

If not, by any means get wealth and place." 

Pope. 

Renascent ur. Lat.— They will rise again." — Motto 
of V. Avonmoee. 

Renomto nomine. Lat . — ** By a revived name.” — 
Motto of the Ir. B. Wbstcote, 

Repenle dives nemo foetus esl bonus. Pub. Syrus. — 
“ No good man ever became rich suddenly.” — 
Immense and rapid, fortunes, generally spewing, 
are acquired by fraud or violence. 

Repente nemo JU turpissimus. Lat. — “ No one becomes 
extremely wicked at once.” * 

Repetens exempla smmm. Viao.— “ Hepeating the 
example of his ancestors.”— Motto of L. Gren- 

Requiese^tt in pace. Irfit.— May he rest in peace.*'— 
«S4 01 
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This mscriptidn is often found on toinb>Btoae%. li 
is sometimea used ironically, as to a minister de- 
parted from office* 

Res angusta domi, JuvBNAt,— “ Narrowed circum- 
stances at home.” — ^He was restrained by the res 
angusta dom — by Uie severe pressure of poverty. 

Res est sacra miser. Ovu>. — " The person of affliction 
is sacred.” — There is a hallowed respect due to the 
wretched, U’hicb should protect them from farther 
insult or depression. 

Res est soUcUi plena timoris amor. Ovid. — “ Love is 
the perpetual source of fears and anxieties.” 

Respice Jmem. Lat. — “ Look to the end.*’- — Before you 
enter on an affair, let the consequences be well 
considered. 

Respicere exemplar vita morumque jubeho 

Doctum imtatoremy et veras hinc ducere voces. 

Hoa— 

** 1 would advise him who wishes to imitate well, 
to look closely into life and manners, and thereby 
to learn to express them with truth.” — Characters, 
to be striking, should be drawn from nature, not 
from fancy. This should be particularly observed 
upon the stage. 

“ Study the manner and the lives of men, 

And tiience by imitation form the scene" 

Respondeat superior. Lat, Law Maxim. — Let the 
principal answer.” — ^In civil cases the master is 
always to be considered as resptmsfble for the acts 
of his servant. 

RespuhUca. Lat.— “ The commonweal.” — Originally 
meaning nothing more than the general interest, 
but afterw’ards used to designate a popular form of 
government. 
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Res atdtis. Lkt.— A thii^ of oriy one ^Z’— 
l%ls is a used by civiHans to denote a legal 

provision, which by no possibility can pass beyond 
the first generatlotu 

Retin€A^ vestig^ famce. I/at. — “Retracrngthe achieve- 
ments of an honourable ancestry.'*— -Motto of L. 
Ribbiesoale. 

Retraxit. I^aw Lat. — He has recalled or revoted." — 
A term in law, when the plaintiff or demandant 
says that he will proceed no farther. 

Reeewins a nos tnoutons. Fr. Phrase. — “ Let us return 
to our sheep." — A French advocate, pleading the 
cause of a dient who had lost some sheep, talked of 
every thing hut the matter in question, when his 
unfortunate client recalled him by the above ex- 
clamation. It is used in conversation to check any 
Impertinent wandering from the argument. 

Rewcate animos. Lat. — “ Rouse your courage.” — 
Motto of the E. of Kinnoul. 

Riz datur frojptet regntj^ non regnwn propter regem. 
Potentia non est nisi ad Ixmtm. Lt^. Law Masum. 
— “ A king is given to serve the kingdom, not the 
kingdom to serve the king. Power is only con- 
ferred for the'purpose of general advantage.” 

Rex est gut metvit nikil ; 

Rex est qui atpit nikil. Sbkeca. — 

He is a king who fears nothing ; he is a king who 
cov^s nothmg.” — Such a man has erected in his 
own mind an independent sovereignty. 

■ — Ridentem dicere vervm 

QiUd vetat? Hoe.— — 

** What forbids a mao, when laughing, to speak the 
truth t” — Why may not wholesome'truths be con- 
veyed in the form of pleasantry ? 

Ride si sapis. Lat. — " lAufelpif you we wise.” — Enjoy 
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the ridicule which you will find is directed solely 
against error, ignorance, or folly. 

Ridelur chordd ja* sefn/per oherrtti, eddem, Hoe. — 

“ That person makes bimselfridiculouswhoisever 
harping on one string.” — ^Nothing is more disgust- 
ing than sameness in conversation or writing. 

Ridiculiim acri 

Fortius ac melius 7nagnas plcrumgue secat res. 

Hob, — 

“ Ridicule is frequently employed with more power 
and success, even in great affairs, than severity.” 
— Playful satire may sometimes reform, where se- 
rious indignation would be of no avail. 

Ri&n ds plus estimable que la cwUiU ; mats rien de plus 
ridicule ct de plus d charge, que la cSrSTnonie. Fr. 
— “ Nothing is of more value than complaisance; 
nothing more ridiculous or troublesome than mere 
ceremony.” 

Rien n’emp^che tant d'etre mturel, que Fenvie de le pa- 
roitre. Rochefodcault. — “ Nothing prevents a 
person from being natural and easy so much as the 
desire of appearing such.” — ^Tbe study of itself 
produces the opposite effect— 'Constraint. 

Rien ne pent arrSter sa vigilante audace. 

L'EU n'a point defeux, Vhtcer n’a point de glace. 

Boilbau. — 

“ Nothing can arrest his daring vigilance. For him 
the summer has no heat, and the winter has no ice.” 
— This was the eulogy of the poet on Louis XIV. 
and was afterwards applied to Buonaparte during 
the unexampled prosperity of his earlier career as a 
general and emperor. 

fften ne s'ankantii ; itothy rien, et la Tnatiere, 

Comme un^uve itemel^ ravde iou^mrs entiere. 

Roucher. — 

Nothing whatever is annihilated. M^ter, like 
an eternal river, still roUs on without dimunition.” 
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•—This is a just philosophical maxim, from the pan 
of an indifiereht poet. It is only necessary to look 
around us, to be convinced that, though every thing 
perches, nothing is lost. 

jRiett n'est !>eau qv.e U urat; le viai settl at aimable. 
BoitsAu. — “ Nothing is beautilul but truth ; and 
truth alone is lovely.” 

Rien rCest si dangereux qu’un indiscret ami ; 

Mieuz vaudroit un sage ennemi. 

La Fontaine. — 
Nothing is more dangerous than an imprudent 
friend ; it is better to have to deal with a prudent 
enemy.” — You can more easily guard yourself 
against the attacks of the ]atter> than against the 
indiscredons of the former. 

liinasce pi<u gloriosc. Ital. — “It rises more gloriously.” 
—Motto of the E. of Rosslyn. 

Kira fticn, qui rira h dernier. Fr. Prov.— “ He laughs 
successfully who laughs the last/' — Nothing is 
more ridiculous than when the anticipation of tri- 
umph is ntocked by a defeat. 

Rispeitar il cane per amor del padrone. Ital.— “ To re- 
spect the dog for the sake of its master.” * 

i?/su ineplo res ineptior mUla esl. Lat. — •“ Than silly 
laughter nothing is more silly.” — There is scarcely 
any thing more absurd, than laughter unseasonably 
or causelessly indulged. 

Risus ahundat in ore stuUorvm. Lat. — “ Laughter 
abounds in the mouth of fools.” • 

Risum teneatist amici ? Hob. — “ Can ye, my friends, 
abstain from laughter ? ” — Is not the thing so ridi- 
eulouH that even partiality roust sroile? 

RixeUor dfe land caprind. Lat. — ** One who wfll quarrel 
about goat’s wool.”— A person so captious . that 
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wOl dispute oa every thing, however absurd or . 
trifling. 

R6le ^equipage. Fr. — " A roll or list of the crew.” — 
An oiflcial list of the persons on board, which 
neutral vessels are compelled to produce in time of 
war. 

EouL Fr . — ** A term used to designate a broken-down 
man of fashion.” — It was first applied by the Re- 
gent Duke of Orleans to his licentious compa- 
nions. 

JRudis indigestaque moles. Ovid. — “ A rude and unar- 
ranged mass.” — A chaos of undigested matter. 

Ruse centre ruse. Fr. Phrase.—** Tridc against trick.” 
—Diamond cut diamond. 

Ruse de guerre. Fr. Phrase. — “ A trick of war.” — A 
stratagem. 

in urbe. Lat.— •“ The country in town.”— Describ- 
ing a situation which partakes of the advantages of 
both. 

- Rustiats especial dum dejUiai arnnxs ; at tile 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis eewm, 

Hor. — . 

“ The peasant sits waiting on the bank^ until the 
river shall have passed away; but still the stream 
flows on, and will continue to flow for ever.”^ — 
This is used to mark the disappointed ignorance 
'of those who seem to be of opinion that the same 
causes will not continue to produce the same 
effects. 
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Sa boule est denmrSe. Fr. Phrase,—" His bovi 1 has 
sto^pped short of the jack.”— He has failed of his 
object. 
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S-ape mterewd itUis wedUanie^ na:ei»* Those 

who plot the destruction of others (S^ta& &U 
themselves the victims." — The miscbie& whk^ men 
devise ag^ii^ others, very often recoil, tmd Crash 
themselves. 

Seepe premente Deo /ert Deus alter opem. Let. — “ It- 
often happens that while one bad genius oppresses 
us, a good one comes to our aid." — Often in mis- 
fttrtjmes happy events take place.* 

Scepe stylum verias, ifertan fpt<K digna legx sint 
Scriptunis : neque te ut miretur turba laborest 
Contentus paucis lectoribus. Hob. — 

You must often turn your style, if you mean to 
write any thing worthy of being read a second 
time : nor should you labour to be admired by the 
multitude, but be content with few readers.” — The 
first part of this quotation alludes to the etylus, or 
instrument of steel, with the sharp end of which 
the Romans wrote on a tablet of was, and with the 
fiat end erased what they deemed imperfect. The 
meaning therefore is, that the writer who wishes for 
permanent fame must submit to the labour of re> 
peated correction, 

Sispws ventif agitatur ingens 

Pinue, et cels<s graviore casv 
Decidimt turres, fet'iuntgue »uinnu>s 
Fu^itra montes. Hoa> — 

The loftiest pine is oftenest s^itated by the 
winds ; high towers rush to tlie earth with a heavier 
fall, and lightning most frequently strikes the 
highest mountains." — The proud and the exalted 
are more liable to the strokes of adversity than the 
lowly mid the bumble. 

Savi inler se convenmt vrei, Jovskal. — “ Even bears 
widi bears agree." — Even beasts of the most sar 
nature do not prey upon their own kind. 
Mnn is the only animal fhat » p^petua^ at war 
with bis feUow-isen. 
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S^it aniprfern, et scelertUa intania helli. Virgil. — 
^‘^ej^siorfe aV^'m' arms, Siid nothing is lifiard 
of bnt ihe mad wickedness of war.” — This is a 
good descripticm bf that species of phrenzy, which 
is too frequently the sole cause of national hos- 
tilities. 

SavUq^ animis ignohile tmlgm, 

Ja/mqm facsi et aaxit volant : faror arma mmistrat. 

VlEGlL. — 

The Tude rabble are enraged ; now the firebrands 
and stones are seen to fiy about ; their fury supplies 
fhetn with arms.”— A striking descrij^on of a 
popular tumult. 

Saltabai melius quam neeease est prohee. Srllust.— 

She danced much better than became a modest 
woman.” — Amongst the Homans, to excel in diis 
art was expected only from the public women. 

Saltat Af*7oni««, uf semel icto 

Aceessvt fetvQT capitit numervsque lucemU* 

Hor.— 

MUonius dances as soon as the wine gets into 
his heated head, and the lights are doubled to his 
view.’’— ~Used to describe a drunken frolic, where 
the actor is in other respects of a distinguished 
character. 

Salus per Christxm Redemptorem. Lat. — " Salvation 
though Christ the Redeemer.” — Motto of the Sc. 
£. of Moray. 

Salus popuU suprema est lex. Lat. — “ To consult the 
welfare of the people is the first great law.” — The 
main end of every government should be fliewell- 
l^ingof the people, the establishment of order and 
security, and the difr’usion of social happiness. 

;S^also jure. Lat. — “ Saving the right .” — A clause of 
exception. — Such a thing shall be granted, saho 
jwe Regis, ** saving the King's right,” if U does 
not encroach upon ^ rights or prerogative* 
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Sebi^f^iiore* oaodesty.'^^ 

1 ^smbe U»e mattfir “ snUmpudor^J’ w^out 
oSbadui^ tbe decent eye or ear. ^ 

j^anelia justa, lumesta, ei f^hiiKns <^raria. 

liat.«~>” A just ordinance* ee^rmxuuiding what is 
honest, md fodbiddiog the contrary.”— This is the 
proper definition, ^ren by B&actoh, of our muni- 
cipal law. 

Hang Jivid, Fr.— “ Cold blood.”— Indiff«»ence, apathy. 

Sans changer. Fr. — “ Without changing.” — Motto of 
the E. of Dcasy. 

Sans Dieu rien, Fr.— “ Nothing without God.” — 
Motto of h. Fetbe. 

Sans Us /emtnes, les deux extremiUs de ia vie seroient sans 
secouTS, ei U vulieu sansplaisir. Fr. — “ Without 
woman the two extremities of life would be without 
help, and tlie middle of it without pleasure.”— 
Were it not for that enchanting sex, our infancy 
would be without succour, our age without relief, 
and our manhood without enjoyment. 

Sans tache, Fr. — ** Without stain.” — Motto of V. 
Gobmanstok, 1>.' Taba, and h. Nafisr. 

Sapere aude. Hon,— Dare to be wise.” — Pursue the 
pa^ of wisdom without regarding the obstades 
which may be thrown in your course.— Motto of 
the E. of Macclesfisij». 

Sapiens dwmnabUur astris. Lat. — “The wise man 
will govern the stars.” — His prudence and fore- 
sight will enable him to counteract that which, 
with vulgar minds, is suffered to pass for fate or 
desuny, 

SajAentum neque paupertas, neque mors, neque vincula 
terrent. Dat. — Neither poverty, nor chains, nor 
deatli, can terrify the wise man.” 

Sapietaem pascere barham,. Hob. — “ To nurse a wise 
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1}eard.'^-<»To the outward indksuk»)s oi 

wiadonu 

Sapmtes priftc^f sapientum amgretsu. Lat. from 
Plato.— “ Princes become wise from the mter- 
course of wise men.” — The good sense erf a mo- 
narch may be Judged of by }^t«f tlu»e whom he 
takes for his advisers. 

Sapkntia prima est, stvltitid caruUse, Hoa.— “ The 
first step to wisdom is to be exempt from folly.” — 
No man can be called wise who makes occasional 
lapses in point of prudence. 

Satis ehquentieBt sapientif^ parum, Sallust.— *' A 
sufificient share of eloquence, with little w'isdom.” — 
A fluent elocution is not always a proof of intrinsic 
good sense. 

Sntist suptrgue. Lat. — Enough, and more than 
enough.’’ — Applied to an audior who overloads his 
subject, and leaves his reader without ground for 
reflection or inference. 

Saute gut psut. Fr.— “ Save himself who can.”— The 
phrase offli^t, when a French army is routed. 

ScandaUm Magtuitum. Law Lat. — *' An offence 
^:ainst Peers.”— By a statute of Richard II. 
punishment is to be inflicted for any scandal or 
wrong offered to, or uttered against, a noble per- 
sonage. 

Scelere velandum est sce^us. Seneca.—** One wicked- 
ness K to be concealed by another.’* — The guilt of 
one crime » too frequenUy disguised by the perpe- 
tration of a second. 

Scelus intra se taciium gui cogitat uUumt 

Facti crimen lutliet. Juvenal.— 

** He who meditates the commis^n of a crime has 
all the of die deed,” — In c^taio cases, the in- 
tention is as guflty as the act itself. 
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SciUcetf %U f^dv1m ^ectatur. m ignihts aupm. 

Tempore sic duro ext insj^cienda Otid. — 
** As the yellow gold is tried in the fire, so the 
faith of friendship can only be known m the seastm 
of adversity.” 

Seimust et hxne veniampetimu^ue damus^ oicissm. 

Hon.— 

" This we know ; and this allowance we give and 
admit in turn,” — This phrase is often used in con- 
troversial writing, on acceding to the ^K>logy of an 
adversary. 

“ I own the indulgence; such I give and take.” 

Fsakcis. 

&'ctnditaw incertum stitdia in contraria vu^s. 

VrsGXL.— 

The uncertain multitude is divided by opposite 
opinions,” — The populace, incapable of judging 
for themselves, and generally taking their opinions 
from others, are seldom to be found in a state of 
unanimity. 

Scio, cotxctvj tud voUmtate es. Tebbncz.--” I know, 
thou art compelled by thy own will.”— You plead 
necessity when in fact you are biassed only j>y your 
own inclination. 

Seio quid vaUant himeri, et quidferre recusent, Lat. — 
“ I know what shoulders ckn bear, and what they 
cannot support.” — X know my man, and how far 
his abflity can extend.* 

Scire facias- Law Lat. — ** Cause it to be known.” — 
The name given to a judicial writ, ordering the 
defendant to shew cause why the execution should 
not be made out of a judgment which has passed. 

Scire tmm nthU est, niti te scire hoc sciai alter, Pxa- 
fiios . — ** Your own knowledge is as noftiing, un- 
less enters know you to ptuoess (hat know^ge.” 
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-»The chief value of acquixed, kncwledge, Kith 
many, is to io^ess otWs with a sense of ac> 
quirements. 

Scire onrnes, mercedem solvere i^mo. 

JtJVEKAL.— 

£vety man wishes to be informed ; but few aze 
willing to pay the price — to underco the study 
and expense. — It is sometimes applied to the vierees 
or pay of schoal-xnaaters. 

Scoglio immoto coniro le onde $ta, Ital.— “ Like a rock, 
remains motionless against the waves.” — Motto 
found on ancient armour.* 

.S'cj'iiendi recte, sapere est et principium et Jons. 

Hoa. — 

" To think justly is the first principle and source 
of all good writing.”— Those writings are of little 
value, which do not leave the reader either wiser 
or better than they found him. 

“ Of writing well, these are the chiefest springs, 
To know the nature and the use of things/’ 

ScrUnitius indocti, dociUpte poenUita passim. Hor.— 
“ We, both learned and unlearned, are in the habit 
of writing poetry.” — Other pursuits are supposed 
to require some previous study, but most men sup- 
pose themselves, as it were instinctively, qualified 
to become poets, as weU as politicians. 

Se a ciasctmo Vinterno affanno 
Si leggesse in fronte scriito, 

Quanii mat eke invidiafanno 

Ci farebbero pieta, Metastasio.— 

** If every one’s sorrow should appear graven on 
his face, bow many who cause envy would excite 
pity.” * 

Secret et kardi. Fr. — “ Secret and bold.” — Motto of 
L. Dxkeyor. 
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Seere^ 9imc<a admmet Iteuda paknt, Pt7B. Sy&us.-- 
“ A^moao^ toot friends seereUV) but praise them 
openly.” 

S^un^s rectui. Lat — “ Firm in every for- 

tuae.”-^Motto of V. IhmcAjr. 

Secundum formani statuti. Jjaw Lat. — ” According to 
the form of the statute.” 

Sedfugit, interea Jugit^ irrejparabiU tempus. 

VlEGlL. — 

“ But in the meanwhile time flies; — time, whose 
loss is never to be retrieved.” — Used as as admo- 
nition ag^nst procrastination or delay. 

Sed Mtat hunc otnnis domus, et vicinia tota, 

Inttormm Utrpem, spectosum peUe decord. 

** This man is regarded by his family and ne^h- 
bourhood, as a reHow of internal baseness, and ex- 
hibiting only a showy outside.” — Used to describe 
a specious, but at the same time a notorious and 
conflrmed hypocrite. The passage is thus trans- 
lated by Frakcis: 

“ Yet his own house, his neighbours, through 
hts art, 

Behold an inward baseness in bis heart.” 

Sed nunc amoto quaramue seria ludo. Hob. — 

“ But now, laying sportiveness aside, let us look 
to more serious matter.” — Putting wit and rail- 
lery out of the question, let us come to facts and 
arguments. 

Sed nunc non erat h\& locue. Hon . — “ But there was at 
this time no place for these matters.” — The obser- 
vations were sufficiently just in themselves, but 
they were extraneous, and inapplicabie to the sub- 
ject. 

Sed post est occaeio oilea, I^at.— •” But opportunity ia 



bald behind.” — This alludes to Ae figure of Time, 
as represented by painters, ■with a./areloc1c only, to 
intimate that, when once past, he cannot by any 
means be caught or recalled. (Hence the English 
expression Take Time Hmfordoch.") An op- 
portunity once missed is most frequently lost for 
ever. 

Sed sine lahe decus. Lat.— Honour without a stain.*’ 
— Motto of Earl Ernoir. 

- 'Sed ie 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, ceeloque locamus. 

“ We, Fortime • make thee a goddess, and place 
thee in the heavens.” — Or, as I)ryi>en has it, 
Fortune a goddess is to fools alone ; 

The wise are always masters of their own.” 

Segnem ac desidem, et Circo et theatris corruptum mili- 
tern. Tacitus. — A slothful and listless military, 
debauched by the Circus and the theatrcs.”-'A 
soldiery enervated by the dissipation of a long 
peace, and estranged from the arts and e&eicises of 
war. 

Segniis irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam qua funtocufis subjecta fidelibus. 

Hoft.— 

“ The facts, which are merely told, produce a cold 
impression, compared with that of those which are 
presented to the eye.” — This is a lesson to the 
tragic poet, who should rather place hU reliance on 
vivid action than on cold narration. 

“ That which was form’d to captivate the eye, 

The ear must coldly taste. Description's weak, 
And the Muse faulters in the vain attempt.” 

In common life we are indifferent hearers of acts, 
which, had we been eye-witnesses, would have ex- 
cited our lively indignation. The French trage- 
dians are much less observimt of this maxim tlun 
the English or the Germans, who endeavour to give 
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iat»^st-to diew piec^ by striking re|»e^i^^yons 
theatrical eiSecu 

Sea»el ahbm semper ahhas, Lat. — “ Once an abbe 
afirays an abbS,’* — Once captain always captain.* 

Sa^l m arme Uoet tasaaire. Lat.— “ It is allowed once 
in the year to be foul.”* 

Sene/ tnaametmus omnec. Lat. — “ We hove all at some 
time been mad.” — Every man must recollect some 
period in his life when his conduct was not influ- 
enced by his reason. 

Semel mal^ semper preBsumitur esse nwlus. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — “ Those who are once evil are always 
presumed to be so." — This is to be imderstood in 
eodetn genere mali, “ in the same kind of evil as 
persons convicted of perjury are not to be admitted 
as witnesses in any cause, after having once so of- 
fended. 

Se minors On not I’orgogUo, 

La virtd non e mtTiore. M£TA8Task>.— 

“ If pride is less in us, virtue is not less,” * 

Semiia eerie 

TranqwUa per cirtviem patet unica miee. 

Juvenal. — 

“ Virtue offers the only path which, in this life, 
leads to tranquillity.” 

Semper anarus eget, Hoa. — ” The miser is ever in 
want.” 

Semper fdelts. Lat.— “ Always faithful.” — Motto of 
L. Omslow. 

Semper hahet lites alternaque Jitrgia lectus. 

In €pu> nuptajacet : minimum dormtur in iUo^ 

Juvenal. — 

“ That bed in which a married woman lies w full 
of fooldii^ and disputes ; it mil. ther^oie ^mit 
little sleep.”— This is one of the conmatm-place 
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aareafiiHS on those which too frequently 

embitter the matrimonial state* 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, landmpie maae&CKt, 
ViBQU.. — “ Your honour, your iwme, and your 
praises, shall ever remain,” — Your fame .shall be 
eternised. 

Semper idem. — Semper eadem, Lat — “ Always the 
same.” — The former phrase is of the masculine 
and neuter, die latter ^ the f^ninine gender. 

Semper inops qwcunque ctg»<. CLAuniAW.— ■“ The man 
who desires more is ever poor.”- — The avaricious, 
who are continually extending their wishes, are 
poor even in the midst of affluence. 

Semper nocuit differre paratU, Lucan.— •“ Delay has 
always been injurious to those who are prepared.” 
— When ace ready, you should leave to your 

adversary no farther time for preparation. 

Semper paratue. Lat. — "Always ready.” — Motto of 
L. Clifford. 

Sempra il mal non vien per nvocere. Ital. Prov. — “ Mis- 
fortune does not always come to injure.” — That 
which we take for an infliction sometimes comes as 
a blessing. 

stultitiot quce deliratio appellari solet, senum le- 
vium est, non cnnniam. Cicbro. — “ That which is 
usually called dotage is not the foible of all cdd’ 
men, but only of such as are distinguished by their 
levity.” 

Se non e vero, e ben trovato. Ital. Prov.—" If it be not 
uue, it is at least well invented*” — It has the ap- 
pearance of truth, if it be not true in redity. 

Sequifttrque pairem non peusibiu aquis. Vinaii,. — “He 
follows his father, but not with equal paces.” — He 
foUowa Ilia {n^decessor, but with am iirierior stuum 
of v%our, or ability. 
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nec %%nor, Lat.— “ i fbllow« but not infe- 
riOT.^'-T-M^rtto of L. CaswE. 

Seruiiievm posnm, fuod delecU^tia malim 

Scriberet tu cau«a lector. Mabxial. — 

** That 1 dwell on lighter topics, when 1 could 
handle those which are more serious, thou, reader, 
art the cause.” — An author must strive to gratify 
the taste of his readers ; for 
“ Those who live to please, must please to live.” 

iS'eriatMR. Lat, — “ In order.'’— According to place or 
s^ority. 

jScrics implexa causantm. Seneca. The compli- 
cated series of causes.” — By this is sigoiiied ivhat 
the ancients expressed by the general term — Fate. 

Sero respicitur tellus, ubifune soluto 

Currit in immensum panda carina salvtn. 

Ovid.— 

*' It is late to look back upon the land, when, the 
cable being loosed, the vessel is making her way 
into the immense deep.” — We should use all pre« 
vious circumspection, when about to commit an act 
which in its consequences may be irretrievable. 

Sero sed serio. Lat, — ” Late, but seriously.” — Motto 
of the Scotch M. of Lothian and of the M. of 
Salisbubt. 

Sero venieniidus <wro, Lat. — The last comer shall 
have the bones."— A word of reproach to those 
who do not steadily maintain the dinner appoint- 
ments. 

Serpentee avibut gemnentur, tigribue agni, Hobace.— 
“ Let serpents couple with birds, and lambs with 
tigers.’’— liCt things the most dissonant agree, ere 
this harsh union be completed. 

.Scram est eaBcndi temptts in mcdni malU. SbNbca.— 
“ The season of caution is past, wh^ we are in the 
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midst of evils.” — After-diought is whoBy usel^s 
in many cases, wluch by due foresight might have 
been prevented* 

Serus in ccelum redeaSt diuque 

L<Etus intersU ptypulo. Hor.— 

“ Late may you return to Heaven, and long may 
you continue to gladden your people with your 
presence I "—This was the flattering invocation of 
the poet to the Emperor Aitgusftts. It has since 
become a common-place, addressed to every poten> 
tate of every description. 

Serva jugum, Lat. — “ Preserve the yoke." — This is 
the complaisant motto of the Sc. £. of Erroi,. 

iHervabo^fideni. Lat. — "I will keep faith.’’ — Motto of 
L. Sherborni. 

Servare ekes, major est vhiut patria patri, Sekeca. 
— To preserve the lives of citizens, is the great- 
est virtue ta the &chec of his country." 

Servata Jides cineri. Lat. — “ Faithful to the memory 
of my ancestors.”— Motto of L» Harrowbt. 

■ — Servetur ad wmm 
• QtiaUs ab incepto processerii, et sihi constet. 

Hor.— 

“ Let the character be preserved to the last as it 
set out from the beginning, and be consistent w'ith 

, itself.” — Let not your conduct, or that of the cha- 

racter which you pouitray, be disgraced by incon- 
sistency. 

Serviet (Stemum, qui parvo nesciet uti. Hob. — 

“ He must be a perpetual slave, who knows not 
how to live upon a little.” — Prodigality, in the first 
instance, is the natural parent of baseness and ser- 
vility in the second. 

Sexujeemina, ingenio cir, Lat. (Epitaph of Maria 
Theresa of Austria.)—** Woman by sex and man 
by mind."* 



ad naimtm ^iwas, amqvam eris pavper ; si ad opt- 
morum, arntfoa-fit ^W. Seneca. — “If you live 
according to the dictates of nature, you will never 
be poor ; if according to the world’s caprice, you 
Bevfar will be rich.”— The natural wants of man 
are few, wd easily satisfied ; it is the gratifica- 
tion of their artificial wants that leads the proud 
and sensual into distress and difficulty. 

dal ciel U prMWjipio. Tasso.— “ luoi us begin witb 
Heaven.” 

.ITi antiguiiatcm species est vetustissima, si dignitaiem cst 
konoratissima, si jurisdkiioncm est capacis^ma. 
Coke.— “ If you look to its antiquity, it is most 
ancient — if to its dignity, it is most honourable 
— if to its jurisdiction, it is most extensive.” — This 
is the description) given by one of our ablest law- 
writers, of the English House of Commons. 

Si cadere necesse esi, oceurrendani discriminu Tacitus. 
— “ If a mw must fall, he should manfuUy meet 
the hazard.” — When the danger is extreme, it 
should be met with a proportioned energy.” 

Si e<BCU8 ceteco ducaHfn prebet, amho in foveam cadent. 
Lat. — “ If the blind leads the bbnd, they will both 
fall into the ditch-” * 

caput dolet omnia membra languent. 

Lat. Aphoms. — 

“ If the head aches all the members languish.” 

.Sic delatorcs, genus fiominum publico exitio reperlvm, el 
'peenis nunquam satis coercitunt, per prcemia elicie- 
ban^r. TaciTUS. — “ Thus were informers, a 

race of men discovered for public destruction, and 
never sufficiently restrmned by pains or penalties, 
allured and brought forward by rewards !” — The 
histori^m is describing some of the worst evils of a 
desp^C governiiKut; and he could not have 
^losen a stronger instance than in spiking of the 
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tace of infbrmers, — ^men who have always been the 
baneof sodal interconrsee, and Ae durse of 
every civil institution. 

Sic donee. Lat. — Thus, until — — Motto of the E. 
of Beii>gewater. 

Si ceuic qui sont ennemis des dioertissemens hxmnetes, 
axKiient la directiwi da monde^ He coudroient 6ter le 
printemps et la Jeuneese, — I'vn de I'annee et Vautre 
de la vie. Balzac. — “ If those who are the enemies 
of innocent amuseinenits had the direction of the 
world, they would take away the spring and youth 
— the fomier from the year, and the latter from 
human life.” 

Sic itur ad astra. Vieqil. — “ Thus men ascend to the 
skies. — Such is the way to immortality. — Motto 
of the Sc. B. Bellenden. 

— Sic omnia /aiu 

Inpejtts ruere et retro sublapsa referri. 

VlEGlL.-— 

“ Thus all things are changed for the worse, and 
at length borne down by fate.” — By the greater 
number of the ancient poets in particular, ever^ 
signal misfortune was supposed to spring from a 
fixed and irrevocable destiny. 

Sic^siiw. Lat. — ” So every where.’*— This is used 
to denote, that the same sentiment occurs in several 
passages of the same work. 

Sic prtesentibus utaris voluptaiibus, uf Juturis non noceas. 
Seneca, — “ Enjoy your present pleasures, so as 
not to injure those which are to follow.'* — Take 
care in every indulgence not to destroy your 
powers by excess. 

Sic quisque pavendo 

Dat vires famoe, nulloque awtore malorum, 
Queejinxere timeni. ItocAN.- 
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« Thus each person, by his fears, givra wings to 
rumour ; and, without any real source of appre- 
hension, men fear what they themselves have 
feigned.” — The popular apprehension too often 
mak^ the mischief which it &ars. 

Sic transit ghria mundi. Lat.— — “ Thus passes away 
the glory of this world." — Such are the transi- 
tions and fluctuations of worldly splendour, and of 
human happiness. 

Sicut ante» Lat. — “ As before." 

Sic utere tuo ut altenum non Ledas. Lat. Law Maxim. 
— “ Make use of your own property in such a 
manner, as not to injure that of another.” — This is 
often applied in cases of nuisance, &c. 

Sic tola, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas. Lat. — 
** Thus I wish and order ; my will stands in the 
place of reason.” — ^This characteristic language is 
generally put into the mouth of a despot. 

Sic VOS non vohU. Virgil. — “ So you do not labour 
for yourselves." — ^Tbis is merely tlie commence* 
roent of some stanzas, in whic^ the poet com- 
plains, that as bees do not make honey, or sheep 
bear fleeces for their own use, so the profit and 
honour of his labours had been usurped by others. 
The application is to those who have suffered 
by a similar usurpation. See Hos ego versiculos, 
&c. 

Si Dens nolnscumf guis contra nos ? Lat. — ** If God be 
with us, who shall be against us ?” — Motto of the 
Ir. V. MoUNtMORRBS. 

Si Dieu n'existmtpas il/audraU rinventer. 

Voltaire.— 

“ If God did not exist it would be necessary to 
invent one.” * 

St dixeris, cestuo, sudat. Lat,—*" If' you say that you 
S60] 
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are wwm, he sw^tst**— *-Spc^en of such sycophants 
or “ water-flies ” as Omek in Hamleit who, 
amongst other modes of adtdation, are ever of the 
same (^onion with those to whom they address 
themselves. 

Siforet in terrist rideret HeracUtui. loU;. — “ If Hara- 
ditua were on earth, he would laugh. " — The phi- 
losopher of antiquity who was only rebiarkable for 
weeping, must laugh perforce, at the absur^ty of 
these arguments or proceedings. 

Sifortmajuvat, caveto toUi; 

S% f&rtuna ionai, eaveto mergi. AtrsoK.-~ 

If Fortune favours you, do not be elated ; — if she 
should frown, do not despond»”-~PreBerve an equal 
inmd in all situations. 

l^gentcs humanum et mortaiia temnitts anna} 

At operate Deos tnentores fandi atque nefandi. 

VlEOIL.-— 

If you despise the human race, and mortal arms, 
yet remember that there is a God who is mindful of 
right and wrong.” — Recollect that there is a future 
state of reward and punishment. 

Sijepws. Fr. — “ If I can.” — Motto of the Sc. B. 

Newbu&gh. 

Si ju^eas, cognotce; si regnas, jube, Sekeca. — “ If 
you judge, enquire; if you reign, command.” — If 
your office be judicial, inflirm yourself; if ministe- 
rial, you may decide without enquiry. 

Silent leges inter ama. Cicero.— “ The laws are 

silent in the midst of arms." — The shock of war 
is too violent to permit calm or equitable discus- 
sion. 

,55 mens non Iceva fuisset. Viroh. — « If my (or the) 
mind had not been perverted,” liter^y, had not 
been on the left side. By tlm Romans, aU omens 
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'r«l8djpg to liiuQBA afiaiT«, aed occurrlsg ^ c&e 
!^t sid^i^ w^e t^^Uerjed «s ve&irtuiuttt. Jt was 
the rev«f«o of tbi% wbaa the If eaveos to be 

consulted^ as the right haad of the Divinity was 
supposed to be the left of the person looking up' 
ward, and making bk appeal. 

Simia quam simi&Sf iurpUsima hestia, no^s ■! X>at. — ' 
How like to a ntan in shape end actioak that vile 
beast the monkey !*’ — The imitative talents ^ this 
animal give rke to the curious query : 

Do chatt’ring monkeys mimic men, 

Or we, turn’d apes, out-monkey them V* 

Si mkipergti qua tuit dicere, ea qua non vuU 

dudkU Tolsnce. — 

“ If he proceeds to state what he pleases against 
roe, he shall have somethingm return which -it wU), 
not please him to bear.” 

Simplex munditm. Hob. — “ Simple in neatness.” — Re- 
commended by propriety of drese, but unencum- 
bered with sup^uous oroament. 

Simul eijuct»dati idonea ^ere vHct. Hob. — 

To tcU at once what is pleasant and proper in 
life.” 

This is the task of the didactic poet, whose bust* 
ness it is to blend amusement with instruction. 

<S(mceru<n nki t<u, qupdeunque itifundis aeescii. 

Hob. — 

Unless the vessel be pure, wbatev^ you put in 
it will turn sour.” — If the young mind be not duly 
prepared, aU subsequent inatructmns are thrown 
away. 

Sine Cerere et Baccko friget Fenus. hat.—** Without 
the aid of Cerei az^ BaetJms, Venus freezes.” — 
XiOve will speedily cool, says the poet from the 
•fhcvol of Epicurus, wi^oat th^ aid of wizie and. 
good String. 
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Mne ettm. Withe« 4A«rge.'’— is the de- 

fionditatass of places, wUck 4o »ot reqietre my 
duty to be j^rformed by the grantee. * 

Sine 'die. Lat. — Without a day." — The business was 
deferred si^e die day was named for its re- 
coiwideratioij, or for a farther meeting. 

Sine Lat. — “ Without envy." — Kot qieaking 

invidiously. 

Sine sdk). LaL— “ Without hatred,” — I spei^ sine 
oeUo-r.-'l feel myself divested of all animosity. 

jSiine qua non. Lat.-<— A thing without which another 
cannot he.”* — ^Ao fndispensalde eondithm. An in* 
^edient absolutely necessjuy. 

<SW viriule esse amidtia nuUo potto potest; quee autem 
inter b&nos amidtia dicitur, htec infer malos factio 
est. Sallust. — “ There cair be no friendship 

without virtue ; for that intimacy, which amongst 
good men is called friendship, becomes faction, 
when it subsists unongst the unpnnei|ded.*' 

SiTiguta de anni prcedantur ermtes. Hoa.-— 

“ Each passing year robs us of a share of what we 
possess^.*’ — Talents, beauty, and heakb, the 
most valuable possessions of human nature, ^ fall 
a prey to the ravines of time. 

Singula qyusque loam teneanl sortila decenter. 

Hoe— 

” Let each thina; keep the place which it occupies 
wkh proptiei^.’ ~The poet is instructing the dra- 
matist not to go into any deviation from propriety 
of character. The phrase is also used ip a pmitical 
sense, to recommend diat all thh^s may preserve 
their due place and order. 

Si non errdgset feeerat tile mitw. Ma&iial. — 

** Had he not conmutted an fseim he would not 
have done so much."-— Spoken pf a man who has 
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atoned a l^e by great efforts of 

virtue or of valoor. Thus more poetically traos- 
lated, 

“ Had he not erred, his glory had been less." 

Si nous n’ovions pomt de difmtiSy nou$ ne pmidnons pas 
font de plaisir d en remarqaer dans hs oufres. 
Kochefoucaoit. — “ If we bad no defects in our- 
selves, we should not take so much pleasure 
in remarking those of others.” — ^It is the con- 
sciousness of our own weakness that forms the 

f round of satisfaction on seeing othent brought 
own to the same level. 

Si nous »e nous fiatticM pa^ noas^faimes, la fiaUerie 
dts autres ne nous pourroU nutre. Boohours. — 

“ If we did not flatter ourselves, the flattery of 
others could do us no harm.” — Their incense 
would be thrown away, if it was not grateful to 
our self-love. 


Stparca licet componere nagnis. Virgil. — “ If it be al- 
lowable to compare st^I things with great.” 

tSi qua vis apte nubere, nube pari. OviD.~~ 

If you wish fitly to marry, marry your equal.”— 
The poet alludes to an equality of years ; but it 
may also refer to an equality of condition, which 
contributes much to the h^piness of the marriage 
state, by precluding the vain intolerance too often 
assumed by the party of higher wealth, rank, or 
pretensions. 

Si quieris monumentum, circumspice. Lit. — *' If you 
seek oty ijioouiaent, look around.” — ^Thia is the 
epitaph of the architect, (Sir C. Week) in the 
church of St. Pavl, which he designed and 
erected. If you question my merit, TOhold my 
works. 


— Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidas si non, his utere mecvm. 

- Hob. 
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*' If yoa know any more proper than these 
(precepts), be so candid as Co cornmunicate your 
knowledge ; if not, make use of what I have fur- 
r^hed.”~Thua translated : 

« If a better system’s thine, 

Impart tt freely, or make use of mine.” 

Si Romcefueris, rotnano tnvito more ; 

^fueris alibi, vivUo sicut ibi. 

D. Ambrosios. — 
*' If you are at Rome, live as they do at Rome; if 
elsewhere, live as they do there.” * 

•' .SI etKe ainorc jocisque 

N'd est jucundutn, vivas in amove jocisque, • 

Hott.— - 

” If nothing appears to you delightful without love 
and sports, ^en live in sports and love/’ — A 
maxim from the E^curean school. 

•S sit ttrudentia. Lat.— " If there be but prudence.” — 
Motto of L. Accklakd. 

Si lihi dejiciant tnedici, me<Uci tibi fiani 

Hcec tria : mens hiktris, reqnks, moderata diaia. 

ScaoLA. Saler. — 
“ Whenever you are in want of physicians, the 
following precautions will cure you ; a merry mind, 
rest, and moderate regimen.” * 

Sitmihi fas audita loqui. Viroil, — “ Letme have per- 
mission to state what I have heard.'* 

Sit rniki quod nunc est, etiam minus, ul miki vieam 

Quod superest tevi — si quid superesse voitini Dii, 

Hor. — 

" Let me, pray, possess what I now have, or eveji 
less, that 1 may enjoy myself for my reniaining 
days, if Heaven should grant any to remain.” 

Sit piger ad pceaas princeps, ad pramia velox. Ono. 
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C 0 reward.” 

Sit iihi terra levis, lat*-^** L^ht lie e«rdk upon 
thy grave.” — ^Thi* was the wish of the Rohimis to 
a departed friend^ from aaidea that die clay which 
covered the gi^ty dead, was heavy, painful and 
oppressive. 

— — — -Si veris magna paralar 

Fama honis, et si sncdessu nuda remoio 
Inspic^KT virtur, qmc^id laudcmus m ullo 
Miyorum, Jortuna fust. 

' LncAN. — 

Xf honest ^me attends the truly good ; if, set- 
ting aside the ultimate success, virtue and valour 
are alone to be considered, then was his fortune 
as proud as any to be found in the records of our 
anceetry.”«»-Tlus is the poetic incense odered at 
the shrine of Pompey : it has been kindled anew, 
and applied to several unfortunate generals, who 
could not command, though they ^served, suc- 
cess. 

'^f m ineohmeHy si sis 1e reidere santm 

Cwas tolte Braves, irasci crede profanvm, Lat. — 
“ If you wim to preserve yourself in health and 
safoty, avoid bU serious cares, ^d never give way 
to vehement passion.” — ^This very useful precept 
been translated into somewhat homely verse, 
a^ follows: 

“ If you would safe and happy be, abstain 
From anxious cares, think anger too profcu^.” 

— -Si vismejlere, dole’adwm est 

Frwssm ipsi Hoa. 

** If you wi^ me to weep you must fe^ first your- 
•elf.’'—- This tras the precept of the didaeric to the 
tragic poet. It is equally applicable to the actor 
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Si »» ^pitcem peret Mfian. Xat.-*-** If yow wish for 
peace p^pare for war." • 

* ttsusy 

Quern penes M'bkrmm cst et Jus et »orma h^ndi 

If usage so wills it, widiin whose power are the 
laws and rules of speech.*' — The use and pronun- 
ciation of particular words and expressions must he 
governed by the fashion of the day. 

Soi-disant. Fr. — “ Self-called.” — The soi-di$ant Mar- 
quis — the self-named Marquis. 

Sola Deo sakts. Lat . — ** Safety in God alone.”— 

Motto of L. Rokeby- 

Sola juvat virtus. Lat. — “Virtue ^one assists me.” 
Motto of the Sc. B. Blaktyhe. 

Solamen miseris sochs habuUse doloris, 

ViBOlt. — 

“ It is a comfort to the wretched to have compa- 
nions in grief" — This maxim is true only in a 
certain degree. It may be admitted, however, 
that man never suifers so much as when be suffers 
alone. The sense of sympathy, under other cir- 
cunastances, tends to diminish the suffering of the 
individual. 

Sola nobilitas virtus, Lat. — “ Virtue alone is true no- 
bility.” — Motto of tlie M.of Abebcorx. 

Sola salus servire Deo. Jjat. — " Our only safety is in 
serving God.” — Motto of the Ir. E. of Rosa. 

Sola virtue intfieta. Lat — “ Virtue alone is invincible.” 
• — Motto of the D. of Koryoek. 

Solem e mando tollmti qui amicitiam e vitd toUmt. Lat. 
“ They remove the sun from the world who take 
friendship away from Kfe.” 

K 4 
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S^tW^em faeiuti^f pacem Tacitits.— 

“ They mi&e a desert* 'and call that tcaaquillity.”— * 
They exterminate a people, and then say, that 
peace is restored^ — It will W for posterity to re> 
that diis barbarous solecism was act^ upon 
in various places, at the latter end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sbl occubwt ; nax nuUa secuta est. Tat. — ** The sun 
set, but no night followed." — An ingenious stroke 
of flattery, addressed to the successor to a throne. 
The meaning is, ** The sun of your father’s glory 
is set, but we feel not the loss, whilst we are en- 
lightened by your radiance.” 

;S'o^s^ ad diem. Tat. Taw Term. — “ He paid it to the 
day.”— This is a plea to an action of debt on a 
bond or penal bill, by which it is alleged that money 
was paid on the day assigned. 

SoleufUur tabula. Lat. — “ The bills are dismissed." — 
The defendant is acquitted. 

Scyez ferme* Fr. — “ Be firm.” — Persevere. Motto of 
the Ir. E. of CAaaick. 

Sporgene voces in vulgum ambigvas. Virgil.- — “ To 
scatter ambiguous sounds amongst the crowd.”— 
To circulate deceptive rumours amongst the popu- 
lace. This is an imputMion frequently attached 
by either of two contending parties. 

— - Spatio hreifi 

Spem Umgfm reseces : dwm loqtarmr, fugerit in- 
vida 

Mtas ; carpe diem, quam nunimum credula postero. 

Hob. — 

“ From the short space of life you should exclude 
distant hopes i for whilst we speak, the envious 
hours are passing away ; enjoy the present time, 
trusting as little as pos^le to futurity.” 

“ Thy lengthen’d hopes with prud«ice bound* 
Proportion’d to the Bying hour : 

m'} 
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Whilst 'thus we talk io careless ease, 

The envious oioments wing their flight : 
instant the ileedng pleasures seize, 

Nor tru^ to-morrow’s doubUul lights” 

Francis. 

t?pect(U et tu speeUtherts. Lat. — “ You see, and you 
shall be seen." — You witness here the exhibition 
of character ; but, if your faults deserve it, yovi 
shall be exhibited in your turn. 

Spectalum admusi, risum leneatis, amici/ Hoe. — “ Can 
even the friends who are admitted to see (the pic- 
ture) refrain from laughter?” — Must not the risi- 
ble muscles even of partiality, give way at an ex- 
hibition so ridiculous ? 

Spectemur agendo. Lat.— •“ Let us be tried by our 
actions. —Let us be examined by our conduct. 
Motto of the E. of BsAtrLiEU, and of the Jr. V. 
Cliefoek. 

Spem bonasn ceTtamque domum reporto. Lat. — I bring 
home with me a good and certain hope.*' — The 
prospect whicli 1 am to open is highly soothing 
and encouraging. 

tipem prcetio non emo. Terence.—** I do not give 
prompt payment for hope.” — I do not annex any 
value to idle expectations. 

SpereUe, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Viroil.— 
“ Live in hope, and reserve youi’selves for more 
prosperous circumstances.” — An appeal from the 
only source of consolation left, to companions in 
severe adversity, 

Spsraie tnlserifCaQetefeUees. Lat. — “Let the wretched 
live m hope, and the happy be upon.their guard.” 
—The mutability of fortune is such, that the lowest 
have something to expect, and the highest some- 
thing to foar. 
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S^ertU imttik igemtdit, 

ao^tm bene p re B p a rm ttm 

Peciui. Hoa. — 

The hseait which k weU pvepared, hopes every 
thk^ in adversity, and fears every thing in pro- 
sperity.” — The philoaophie mind can buoy up dis- 
tress by hopci and curb the insolence of success, 
by reflecting on its instability. It has b^n thus 
whimsically translated : 

“ When Fortune frowns, with hope ye may get 
tipsy; 

But n^en she smiles, suspect the flatt’ring 
gipsy." 

Speravhnus ista 

Dumfortuna /uit. Viaoii. — 

“We too hoped for such things when favoured by 
fortune.” — We presumed as far in our better 
days. 

Sperne wluptates : nocet empla dolore voluptas. Hos. 
— “ jCmpise all vain enjoyment : it k injurious 
when purchased at the price of pain."*— The pur- 
suit 01 pleasure to excess, not only takes away the 
Caculty of enjoyment, but leaves a permanent sting 
behind. 

iSpero m^iorn. Lat. — “ I hope for better times or 
thii^a.*'— Motto of rite Sc. V. Stokmokt and the 
Sc. B. Torfhicuen. 

^sdurata^itm. hoi . — “ The liope of ray ancestors 
coROnues " — Motto of the E. of Eockfobo. 

.Sj>e5 mea in DeO. Tat. — “ My hope is in God.” — Motto 
of L, Teynham. 

Spes meet Ckrisius. Lat.—** Christ k my hope." — 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Lucan. 

Spetsola Sptme va c^ingeutsuk inpeme^ Mstastasio. 
— “ Hope and mistake often go *- 
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Spes tMtuxiwa eeeUs. The si^fe he^ is kt 

HeaTeo.”->^M9tto oi d}e It. E. ef Kiksstoii. 

&29Mr}tuT prvntuf, care auteni ir^snaa* Lat.—- The 
qihtt is xeady, but die desh is weak.” — How many 
good resdbes, acd bow tnaay mtei^ed vbtmms ac> 
lions which through idleness are not attended to, 
nor performed ! * 

Spreta injuria fomue. Vinsu.. — “ The iasidt ofiered 
to her despised beauty*” — ^This is spoken of the 
resentment of /uao, in consequence of the well- 
known judgment of Paris. The intrigues of courts, 
where women bear sway, has made it a phrase of 
modern application. 

Stoni pede in uno. Hoa. — “ Standing upon one leg.” 
—■A work composed rtans pede in uno— with no 
more than an ordinm-y degree of exertion. 

Slant aetera t^o. Lat.— ** The rest stand on a beam.” 
—Motto of the E. of Abotke. 

$tare dcchist ct non movere guieta. Lat* Law Maxim. 
— To stand by things as decided, and not to dis- 
turb those wiiich are tranquil.”— It is generally 
advisable to act upon the ground of precedent, and 
to resist all innovation. 

Stare ivjser vtos anUquas. Lat. — *' To sUuid firm on 
the old paths,” and not give way to any bold novel- 
ties. 

Siaiim daret, ne d^erendo viderttur negate. Coair. 
Naf. — “ He would give at once, lest by delaying 
be should seem to deny the favour." — This lan- 
guage is used by the historian of Tkemistocles. It 
is in other words the proverb ** Bis Ait, Sfc ." — 
“ He giv^ twice who gives soon." 

Stal magni nomims umbra. LucaK. — *' He stands the 
sh^ow of a mighty name." — He exhibits oidy a 
faint ioM^ of his for^r greatness, 
a 6 



SHU fnmuM fiifs. Let — ** The pronused f^aih te^ 
inahu/^*-»Mf»tt&of dieSc. B. jUniKnczs. 

StiU pro roHtme vokmUu. I-at. — “ My wiU stands m 
the of T«u»on.'' — Applied to a despot who 
^dhdains that his caprices should be obeyed as law. 

Stat sua cutque dies ; hreve et irreparahile ientpus 
Otfinilnts est vita ; sedfemam extenderefactis, 

Hoc rtrhftu opus* V irg.— 

*• Every man has his brief portion of life, and of 
time, which cannot be recaUed ; but it belongs to 
virtue (or valour^ alone to extend our fame by our 
deeds.” — Superior genius or virtue can overleap 
the brief span of human life, and consecrate the 
name of their possessor to immortality. 

Statu quo. Lat.>->** The state in which," orin siatu quo 
ante helium, — ** the state in which both parties were 
before the war." — This is used in speaking of bel- 
l^ratit powers when t^y agree, as a px^minary 
to peace, to restore their conquests, to return to 
that condition in wbi<^ the parties respectively 
stood before the oommeocement of hostilities. 

Staeo benet psr star meglior sto qui. 1 

was well ; but, by endeavouring to be better, 1 am 
here.”--"The epitaph on an hypochondriac who, 
riioufffi weft in headdi, was not easy until he bad 
qnacxed himself into his grave. Used to mark 
the discontent of those who are dissatisfied when 
in an eligible situation. 

Stemmaia quid jheiunt ? Quid prodesf, Pontice, longo 
Sanguine censeri ? Juvenal. — 

“ Of what avail are pedigrees ? Of what use is it to 
derive mie’a Iriood from a long train of lofty an- 
cesters ? " — Without virtue or genius, what are the 
boi^^d advantages ofli^ birwf 

Stimulot dedit eeaula virtue* He was spurred 
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mr irivtd valovur.” — An bonourt^le' fflainlatiCTi 
is the best ino^tive tn acts of gcea&ess^ 

Stratum super stratum. “ One layer upon another.” 
—Beds of matter ranged alternately one upc^ the 
other. , 

Strema nos exercet inertia ; navtbus atgue 

Quadrigis petimus bene there. Quodpetis hie est. 

Hor. — 

“ We are here but idly busy; our ships mid car- 
ri^es are employed to take us to hi^ pinpa^. 
That which we seek is on the spot.” — mere 
change of place w’lU not afford that happiness 
which is only to be found in the bosom of honest 
consciousness. 

“ Active in indolence, abroad we roam 

In quest of happiness which dwells at home. 

With vam pursuits ^tigu'd, at length you’ll 
find 

No place excludes it from an equal mind.” 

Strozza Vinimko, c accarezztUo. Machiav£;lli.— 
“ Either dispatch your enemy or caress him.” * 

StudUs et rebus honeslis. Lat. — ** By honest pursuits 
and studies.” — Motto ofL. Ashburtok. 

Stulii^m patiuniur opes. Lat. — “ Riches will bear out 
folly.”— The rich fool is suffered to play such 
pranks with impunity, as, if played off by one in 
an inferior station, would meet, not only with deri- 
sion, hut punishment. 

“ Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth.” 

Siidtitiam simdare loco sapientia suvma est. Lat Prov, 
— “ To assume the garb of folly is, in certain situ- 
ations, the most consummate wisdom.” — Such was 
the conduct of the first JSrutu#, who, by afi^ting to 
be mad, eluded the vengeance of Targuin^ and ulti- 
mately uic^eded in expellmg that tyrant. 
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metmtla maiat pvd&r ukera Hon.— 

“ Tlie lyied^Mne of &ok nmfces ^tem hide their 
uQcured 80t^.”^lt n the height of folly toc(mceal 
our faulte &om those} from whom we za*y derive 
sunendment. This maxim applies itself Iwth mo- 
rally and physically. 

Slidtum dkeret pvtaharn. X<at . — “ It is foolish to 
say, I did not think.’'*— Ignorance is reckoned a 
fault,* , 

Stulhan est timere qwd uitare non potes. Pub. Syrvs. 
— “ It is idle to dread that which you cannot 
avoid.” — In such case, instead of giving way to 
fear, we should summon all our fortitude. 

Stultus labor est ineptiarum. MasTiaL . — “ The labour 
is silly which is bestowed on trifles.” — Industry is 
respectable only when it Is applied to useful ob- 
jects ; it degenerates and becomes ridiculous, when 
' it is dtreeted to the collection of cockle-shells, but- 
terflies, and such objects as are wholly destitute of 
profit and of use. 

Status nisi quod i^facit, nil rectum putai. Lat. Prov. 
— TIm fool thinks nothing ttell done but what is 
done by himself .” — There is oflen a combination of 
selfish pride with folly, which leads the person to 
b^eve, that be is not only wise, but wise alcme. 

Sua cmpie volujaar. Lat. Prov. — “ Bachman has hi:s 
own. pl^ure.” — Every person has a taste for some 
particular enjoyment. 

Sua qtnsque exempla iehet tequo ammopati. PH^nats. 
— .■< Bvery man is bound to tolerate the act of 
which he has himself given the example.”— No 
man can fairly complain of that, as an injustice, 
of which he has hhi^lf furnished a previous s^^e- 
cious. 

Sunre ett ex mitgw toUere xcerve. Hor. — * It » plea- 



swt to;^e froua « pttaX — ^Xhe fim 

sarca^xall; of a im»&^ whom permeise 4d^t is 
to tt^elrottalM^boftrd, the Bttk lie dares 
to use. 

Suave mari magno, turbantiias esftiOTa vextis^ 

E terra ma^KUm alieruu tpectare ktbarem, 

iiBQRKWJS . — 

“ It is pleasant, when the sea runs high, to view 
from land the great distreM of another." — It is 
not uncommon for men to enjoy the distresses of 
others, when they can indulge the sense of thek 
own security. 

“ When raging winds the ruffled deep deform, 
We look at distance, and enjoy the storm ; 
Toss’d on the waves with pleasure others see, 
Nor heed their danger, while ourselves are 
free." 

Sjuufticr et fortiter. Lat. — “ Mildly and firmly.*'— 
Motto of E. Minto. 

Sufli'iter in Tnodo, fortiter m re. Lat. — “ Gentle in the 
niaoner, but vigorous in the deed." — in a&irs of 
importance, outward complacency should be joined 
with inward firmness.— This has been adopt^ as a 
motto by the Ir. E. of Nswbukqh. 

Sub ciuce cflndtdd* Lat. — Under die fair cross." — 
Motto of L. Lovxll. 

Sub cruce «al»e. Lat. — ” Salvadon by the — 

Motto of V. Bakoor, 

Sub hoc signo vinces. Lat. — Under this sign thou 
shall conquer." — AlIncUng to the cross which ap- 
peared in the air, as the signal of vMtory, to Cok- 
sTANTiNE. — Motto of the Ir. V. De Vesci. 

Sub jttdice lis est. Hosu — " The cause is yet before 
the judge," — ^The question remains undecided. 

Subta0 causd, toilUur effectus. Lat. — When the cause 
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is temovedf' f^sct must wase." — The efficient 

. cause of a in the human, frame, iox in- 

st^xce, hei^ done away, its effiscts must be expect* 
ed B^^effily to terminate. 

SubUmi feriant stdera vertice. Hoa.— My lofty head 
sb^ strike the stars.”— 'This flight of the poet is 
now employed as a cotmnon-place pleasantry. 

Sub poend. Law Lat. — Under a penalty.” — The name 
given to a writ for the summoning of witnesses. 

St*4 sUentio, Lat.— “ In silence,” — The matter passed 
^6 without any notice being taken. 

prior et dtgnwr cst accidenie. Lat. Law 
Maxim . — ■** The substance should be considered as 
prior to, and of more weight than the accident.”— 
No jud^ent, it is held, ahaU be arrested in a court 
of record for any defect in point of form, or unless 
it be a mattered iubstence on wbiem the judges of 
those courts are to decide. 

Succedaneum. Lat. — ** A substitute.” — A m&tter sub- 
stituted. Impudence is ii^uently used as a stcc- 
cedaueum for argument. 

Si^it ad idi Natura quod poscU. Seneca. — “ We 
have a sufficiency, when we have what Nature re- 
quires.” — Her wants are few ; and ffie conscious- 
ness of this should teach us limitation and content. 

Suggistio fain. Lat,—'* The suggestion of a false- 
hood.*’ — ^Ihis and the suppressio vert, or ** suppres- 
sion of the truth,” are the strongest charg:es which 
can be made against a public orator or writer. 

Sui euique ^mores foriunam. 

Coen. Nepos. — 

** His own inor^ (or D)anners)> shape the fortune 
of every man.”— Thus the En^sh proverb “ man- 
ner make the man.*' 
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genens. Lat.—- “Of its own kiikL”— fo be 
cls^sed undex an^r ordmarj di»ctiptioQ. 

S«itjes ration. Fr.— Follow reason.” — Motto of the 
Ir. E. of Altamokt, V. Moktagos, and L. Kir.- 

MA1K£. 

Sumite nuxteriam vestris gtti scribuis aquam 

Viribus. Hor. — 

*' Let those who write fix on a subject to which 
their force is equal.” — Every author should look 
to his mental powers, and consider whedier they 
are equal to the task which he is about to under- 
take. 

nec metuas diern^ nec optes. MARXiAt.— 

“ You should neither fear nor wish for your last 
day."— The philosophic mind neither timidly 
shrinks from death, nor desperately wishes to acce- 
lerate its approach. 

Sunmum homm. Lat.— “ The chief good.” — The ob- 
ject of attainment most desirable, which some of 
the ancient philosophers stated to be pleasure and 
others virtue. 

*SwOTmttw crede nefas anwnam praferre pudori, 

Et propter vitam vioetuKperdere causas. 

Juvenal. — 

“ Believe it to be the last of all infamies, to prefer 
your existence to your honour, or, for the sake of 
life, to lose every inducement to live.” 

Sumtnum Jus summa injuria. I-at. — “The greatest 
right is the greatest injustice.” — So when a king is 
possessed of absolute power, or an arbitrary one is 
granted to a waffstratOt ii is atippeaed ^iat 

neither will abuse it, nevertheless it is a great in- 
justice to the people, as an encrpachment on their 
rights.* 

Sum quod cm, Jui quod es. I»at. — ” I am what thou 
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adracmt^eon fri^^teat^ met witk m a se^^ikbI in- 
scription. 

SwU b<m4t mixt* mdUt. runt naltt vtixta ho$Us. Lat. — 

“ It is happiness intermixed irith misery, it is misery 
intermixed with happiness.**— -Such in general is 
aspect of human etrents and Kfe.* 

^unt lacryvuB rerum, et menietiifaortaUa tangunf. Vra- 
on.. — Tears are due to human misery, and the 
woes of mortality affect the mind.” — Every virtu- 
Qua mind, on hearing of such calamities, must be 
touched by sympathy. 

Sunt superis sua jura. Ovw . — The gods or supreme 
powers have their own laws.*’— This is sometimes 
quoted in political discussions, to intimate that the 
higher powers often overloolced those duties and 

{ uomises, which are supposed to be binding on the 
ower orders of the community. 

Suo Marte. Lat. — “ By hie own exertion.” — He per- 
formed it suo Marte ; by his own unaided skill and 
ability. 

Suo aibi gla^lo hunc jugulo, Te:^kcb.— “ With his 
own sword do 1 stab this man.” — I defeat him, 
figuratively, and in argument, with the w’eapons 
and the admissions which he has himself fur- 
nished. 

Super abiasua ambalans. “ Walking on preci- 

pices.” — Applied to one who runs to his ruin from 
one excess to another.* 

St^erandaomniafvTtttnaferendoeei. Viuoit. — “Every 
misfortime is to be subdued by patients.” 

Supersedeas. Law Lat.— You may remove or set 
aside.” — A writ to stay proceedings. 

Super aid^et^atn maXerram. Lat. — “ On the matter 8ul> 
mitted.’— A lawyer is not responsible few his opi- 
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tiioQ, it is g ?yen iuptr on 

die ciraimstancet, as they aW laid bel^iere tim by 
his client. 

Suppressio rm. Lat.— See suggestio fal^. 

Suiopere etfinfe* Lat. — ** T& undertake «Bd to ac* 
compli8b.’'-^5loflo of the D . of CnafBER£.^l». 

Snspectum setaper invisimqw domimniiliu quijproxhmu 
destinarelur. Tacitus, — ** The next in succeaEoon 
is ever hated and suspected by those who are ac- 
tually in possession of the supreme power.” — ^This 
can only apply to those governments whfre the 
persons in possession of absolute power, fear that it 
may be wrested from them by violent means. They 
of course, in the language of our poet, 

•* Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.” 

Pope. 

•S'kuwi cuique, Lat.— “ Let each man have his own.”— 
Let the laws of property be strictly observed. 

Suum cuiqw incommodum ferendum est, pofittf quam de 
altentu commodis detrahendvm. Cicsao. — “ Every 
man should bear his own grievances and inconve- 
niences, rather than detract from or abridge the 
comforts of another.” 

Suus cuique tnog. Teebnce. — ■** Each man has his par- 
ticular habit.” — I d opinions and habitudes, there is 
a permanent diversity, and every person should in 
fairness be left to the free exercise of his own. 


T. 

Tabula ram. Ltrt.— “ A shaven or smoothed tablet.” 
— His mind b a taMa rasa — it is a mere blank. 
The id«t is takm from the waxed tablets of the 



on wbi<^ they znade their m&mranda 
with n’sharp metmment, called a with the 

other flatted end of which they afterwards erased 
what diey bad written. 

Tacent, »eUis UsudasX. TeitxNOE. — “ Hieir sil^ce is 
sniBeient praise/* — ^It is ample proof of worth, when 
die <%nsori<HtB have nothing to all^. 

T&che softs tacke. Fr. — A work without a stain.” — 
Motto of the Sc. E. of Northesk. 

Taciturn vivU sub pectore oulnus. Virgii. — “ The se- 
cret wound sdl] lives within the breast.” — The 
injury is not &tgotten, but is treasured up for an 
opportunity of revenge. 

Tadium vitie. Lat. — ** A weariness of life.” — A dis* 
^st of existence. In France, it is called Ennui ; 
out this does uot amount to the full force of the 
Eatia term. 

- ■ ■ -Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeia, 

Quale sopor /essis. Viaaii,.— > 

** As {deaeing are thy verses to us, divine poet, 
as sleep is to the weary.”— This compliment, for 
such it is memit in the original, is sometimes ironi- 
cally turned ag^st a difTerent description of poets, 
who are 

** Sleepless themsdves, to give tbelr readers 
sleep / ” 

Talibtu ex adyto diclis Cumcea SihyUa 

Horren^ts eami ambages, antroque remugit, 
Obscuns vera mvoU>ens. Virgil. — 

In W(»ds like these the Sibyl utters her fearful 
oracles of dubious import, and sounds them forth 
from her cavern, blending truth with obscurity.” — 
This 4|uotation is frequently used to reprobate a 
style which bat once pompous and ambiguous. 

Tam deest avaro quod hdbet, quant quod non habet. 
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Pub. Syrus.— “ The mUer is as nuidi in- want 
of that which he has, as of tltat which he has 
not!” 

Tam Marie quam MinervA. Lat. '* As much by 

Mars as by Minerva*” — He has succeeded “ torn 
Marie quam eqtially by his cour^ 

and his genius. 

Tam Marti quam Mercurio. I<at. — “ As much for 

as for Mercury.”— -As well qualified for war as for 
business in general. 

Tandem fit surevlas arbor, Lat. — “ A shoot at length 
becomes a tree.” — Motto of the M. of Water- 

rORD. 

Tantane animis coelestibus irtB ? Virgil. — “ Can hea- 
venly minds such anger entertain i Is it possible 
for exalted minds to descend to such low resent- 
ments? 

Tant mieux. Fr. — So much the better.” 

Tanto buon, che val niente. Prov. ItaL— “ So good, 
that ho is good fi>r nothing.”- — ^Applied to that 
weak good-nature which is injurious to the pos- 
sessor, without being of advantage to any other 
person. 

Tanto homini fidus, tantce virtuiis amalor. Lat.— “ A 
faithful friend to so great a man, and a steady ad- 
mirer of such distmguisbed excellence.” 

Tanlopiu di pregio reca alTopera Tunultd delFartistOt 
quanto piu aggiunge <U valore al nvmero la nulUta 
oe? zero. Bernini. — ** The humility of the 

artist adds so much more merit to the work, as 
the nullity of a cypher adds to thev^ue a num- 
ber.” * 

Tant pis. Fr. — “ So much the worse.” 

Tantwn de medio mmptis aceedit honoris. Hor.— S o 
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or ooxQQion life.”-rThi8 is a jHtiise very justly 
granted to authors of such plays as George 
Bamfoell, ot the Gamester, where the sentiments 
come home to every man’s business mid boson, as 
disti^pu'shed from those m vrbidi emperors, queens, 
and heroes, €11 the scene ; whose sorrows astound 
for the moment, but are as soon forgotten. 

Tmtwn se fortwue pernuttmi, etiam utnaiuram dedis- 
eatU. Qtriirr. Cuht. — "They give themselves 
up so much to fortune, as even to forget their na- 
ture.” 

TantumMrieejtuietura^polIet. Hor. — "O f so much 
force are system and connexion.” — A less perfect 
hook, if stf^ped with dieae characters. wjU please 
more than one of aaperior quality, in which the 
pwei)de8 are scattered, and the reasoning dis- 
jointed. 

Tarda sii ilia die4 £t nostro serior aw. Ovin.— 

" May that day be late, and -more advanced of our 
tunes.” — It is the vow the poet makes for the pre- 
servationofthedays ofAugustus. This phrase can 
et^ally be applied to any disagreeable cv«)t.* 

Tarde, qxue credita Icedunt, credimus. Ovid.— 

** We are slow to believe that which, if believed, 
woisidbwtt out feetiugs.” 

Tarde sed tute. Lat. — “ Slo^, but sure.” * 

Td hriUe att mamdTmg<^i s'ecUpsesMpfetHier. Vol- 
TAiaE.— " A man may shine in the second rank, 
wdio mauld be eclipsed in the first.”— Many who 
comcesve thenuidves fitted for first-rate cWacters 
in lifr, wouU m fact appear to greaser advantage 
m 8td>mdui8te situations. 

Tel, en vans lisasd, admire ehatp^ 

Qui dans U fond de Vime et vous qraint et vous 
haU. Bou4iaev— 



ra, .tE 

*• Such a person, on resdiDg yom wotIe^ a^irei 
every strode ; but from the bottom of Ms scwl he 
fears and hates you."— The living satirist excites 
more fear than T<^ard. 

Tel maitre, tel valet. Ft. Prov.— “ I/ike master, like 
man.” 

TeXoc opdv ftoKpov fitov. Or. Telos oran macrou hiou. 
— “ To see the end. of a long life.”— Thk was 
the wish of Chilon, one of the aeven wise men of 
Greece, 

TeUan sine ictu Vibgii.. — “ A feeble weapon 

thrown without effect.” — Applied metaphorically 
to a w eak or imbecile argument. 

Tel vous semble applaudir, qui vcnis rattle et vou$ jotte ; 
Aijnez qu’on vous conseillet et non pas qu*on vcms 
hone. PoiLBAU.— 

** That man appears to applaud you, who in fact 
makes you his Jest and bis sport. Let your in« 
cllnation be to those who advise, rather than to 
those who praise your conduct."— This is an ad- 
vice which cannot be too frequently repeated to 
men in power and opufence. Their iiSe advisers 
are many, dieir serious counsellors are iesr. 

Temeritas est jlorenti eetatts, prttdenlta senectuiis. Cic. — 
** Rashness is the cfasracteriatic of youth, courage 
that of ^e.” 

Templa quam dilecta. Lit. — ■■"Tem^es bow beloved!’ 
— MoUo of the M. of Buounobax. This is a 
poor pun on the family name of Temple. 

Tempora mstka^r, et nos mutamir >s i2h«. Lat. — 
1!1ie times are perpetually changing, and we 
change with the times.” — There isnotlui^ dxed or 
stable, either in situations or opiruons. 

Men change with fortune, manners change with 
dimes. 

Tenets with books, and principles with times." 
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Tempotasifverif'm^ia, iduseris, Ovtp. -- 

" If the stonny season should arrire, you will be 
— ^Adversity finds few-companicois or com- 
forters. 

Tem^e ducetur longofortaue cicatrix : 

Horrent admotas mlnera cruda manut. Ovio.— • 

" The wound will perhaps be covered by the pro- 
cess of time, but it shrinks from the touch} whilst 
it is yet rec«it.” — ^This is figuratively ap^ed to 
sorrow, in die first burst of which, it reject the 
CKMt friendly appeal : some time should therefore 
be suffered to elapse before any attempt is made to 
administer consolation.. 

Tempore felici multi numoraatur amici; 

Si fortuna petit, ntUUis amicus erit. Ovid.— 

“ In happy times we reckon many friends : but if 
fortune fails, we have none left.” • 

Tempos edax rertwu Hor. — “ Time that devours all 

things.” 

Tempus omnia revelat, Lat.— “ Time reveals all 

things.” — Few things, these two proverbs say, 
escape the disclosure of time, and nothing its ra- 
vages. 

Tenax etfidelis. Lat . — ** Persevering and faithful.” — 
Motto of L. Carriroton. 

, - . ... —Tertet insanalnle multos 

Senbendi cacoethes, et/egro in cords senescit. 

Juv.— 

Many have an incurable itch for writing, which 
full pMsessioQ of thrir disordered facvdties.” 
— The race has been numerous, in every age, of 
those 

« - II— who, in despite 
Of naUue and their stars, will write.” 



Tetil^mia via est ^ me qttoqM 

Triers hum, victory tirvem vditare per ora. 

“ A course must be tried, by which I ako may be 
enabled to rise from 'the earth, and triumphantly to 
spread u a quotation ap- 

plied in a sarcastic way to literary adventurers, who, 
trying a new path, often mistake deviation for im- 
provejneat. 

T&ieo tenuere majores. Lat.— I maintain those vir- 
tues which my ancestors haVe mainC^ned.'’ — 
Motto of Twemlow of Hatheeton. 

Teres .atque roUmdus. Hoa. — “A man smooth and 
round in himself.” — One whose conduct, like a po- 
lished globe, can surmount tdl dilBculties, and defy 
every asperity. 

Terra jilius. Lat.— “ A son of the earth.” — An Ox- 
ford phrase, signi^ing a man of no birth. 

Terra malos homnes nunc edvcat, atque pusillos. 

Juvenal.— 

“ This earth now tnaintuns, as (before, both bad 
and weak men.*' — The condition of the human spe- 
cies, in all ages, is nearly the same. 

Tertitm quid. Jjat.— *' A third something.*’— Struck 
out by the collision of two opposite forces or prin- 
ciples. 

Tjjc ^vertoQ 7pappa7Evc nv, tov icaXapov air(^p£|ti>v tij 
SuiDAS. Tes pkuseos grammateus en, ton 
calfsnwn apobrexoa eis noun. — “ He was the writer 
or Interpreter of nature, dipping his pen into 
mind." 

Tibi nullum pericuhim esse perspicio, quod quidem sc- 
junctvm sit ah omnium irUeritu, Cicebo. — 1 
can see no darker to which you are expoa^, se- 
parately from the destruction of us all.** 
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Tien# a la viriti Fr.— " Maiotain tratfe.’*— Motlp 

of L, Ds Blaqcieius. 

Tieits fe* Joy. Fr.— “ Keep thy faith." — Motto of E. 
Bathujrst. 

l^sekit, Fr.— “ The third estate*” — i. e. the Com- 
mons* or people. 

Thneo 0anaot et dona ferentes. Virgil. — ** I fear the 
Greeks, even when they offer presents.” — I am on 
xny gnard against an enemy, and particularly when 
he proffers kmdness. 

Ttmet pttdoreta. Lat.— “He fears shame.”— 'Motto of 
the Ir. V. Downk. 

Ttmidus te vocal eavlum, parcum sordidus, Lat. Prov. 
— " The Cowardly man says, that he is cautious ; 
the miser, that lie is sparing.” — We have each an 
excuse or palliation fm; our respective faults, 

Tirar il semo e natconderc la mono, Ital. — “ To throw 
a stone and hide the hand.”— To play a trick.* 

Tirer hdiabU par la queue, Fr. Prov. — “ To pull the 
devil by the tail,” — ^To be put to one’s shi^ for a 
livelihood. 

Toga virilU. Lat, — " The manly robe.” — This was 
the dress which the Roman youth assumed on 
reaching a certain, period of life. Hebas assumed 
the toga virilu—he has entered into a state of man- 
hood. 

To«W. Gn 2'oholon.i — The whole.” — Unity. 

tokoXay, Gr. To halm. — ‘^Thosttmmumhonim,"— 
The st^me good. 

ToUe yocos— .non est joeut esse malignum. Lat. — 

“ Away with such je^ — there is no jest iii being 
malignam." — This is properly applied to that sar- 
castic m^ihient, whi<^ wounds the peace or feel- 
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TO 

inp of tbeindividua!, for purp(»e 4^ giving en- 

tertainment totbemany. 

Tolle mora$ — semper nocmt Sfferre paratis. Lucak. — 
“Away with all delays — it is ever injurious to post- 
pone, when you are in readiness.’* — ^The apj^ca- 
tion is in particular to war. When you are ready, 
you should allow the enemy no time for prepara- 
tion. 

Tolluntur in alium^ 

Ut lapeu §tisvion ruant. Claudiak. — 

** They are raised to a great height, that they may 
tumble with a heavier fail," — Some men seem to 
have been raised to the summit of their ambition, 
ooly to aggravate the subsequent reverses which 
Providence has doomed them to experience. 

Te irptirov. Gr. Toprepon, — “That which is decorous.” 
—Decency, or decorum. 

Tot hominei qaot sententiae. Tsa. — “ So many men, so 
many opinions.*’ — ^There will be as many different 
suffrages as heads. 

Toties qaoties. Idit. — “ As many times as, then so 
often." — A term freqiiently used in law proceed- 
ings, as if A. B. commit a certain offence, he shall 
be hned lOl, and so on, totks quoties,\iz. on every 
repetition of the offence, he shall incur a similar 
penalty. 

Toto coeJo. Lat. — “ By the whole heavens.” — The 

men differ toto carlo : their dispositions are as oppo- 
site as the two poles. 

TofMs kic locus est contemnendus in no6is, non negligen- 
dus in nostris. Cicaro. — “ This place (the place 
of oitr sepulture) is wholly to be disregarded by 
us, but not to be neglected by our surviving 
friends. ” 

ITofws in toto, et toivs i« fju&ihet parte. Xat. — “ Whole 
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jD asd wlM>]e'in eTei 7 |i^.”--^ThiK wu the 
definitioa givefi the ancient schoJiut* of the 
human mind. 

Totus mmdtu agit htstrionem. X<at>— AU the world 
acts ^ player.**— *A11 the wocld*! « ata^. 

Tev Apiemveir Eveta. Gr. Thu ariUeuem eneka . — " In 
order to excel."— Motto to the crest of JL Hbn- 

NiKER. 

Toujwrs priL Fr . — ** Always ready.** — Motto of the 
Ir. M. of Antrim andE. Clakw 2 lela.m. 

Tot^ows propia. Fr. — “ Ever propitious,"— Motto of 
the Ir. V. Cabmorke. 

Toumer cata^. Fr.— ** To become a tum'coat." — In 
former tones this was regarded as a disgrace ! 

Tons fntis fctiu, Fr«— “ AU expenses paid.*' 

Tons les hommes sontfou»% et malgr6 tous leurs soms, 

No diffhent orUr'euXt gue du phs ou tlu moms. 

Boieeau.— 

“ All men are mad, and with every effort they can 
only di^ in the degree.** — There will only be the 
mote mad and the lean mad. 

Tout Hen ou rien. Fr. — “ The whole or nothing."— 
Motto of the E. of Gainsborouoh. 

Tout Sloge imposteuT bUsse une 6me sincere. 

BoilEAU.-— 

" Nodting wounds a feeling mind more than praise 
unjustly bestowed.” 

Ttmt est pns. Fi. VoLtamE. — AB is tak^.’’ — 
Thus says a man of letters who finds no means of 
dtspfeying his geidua, thus an artist rdio finds 
no more scope to exercise his Qd^ts on new ob- 
jects, thus a speculating man who finds ito more 
means of ^ploying his iaduatry. * 
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Tout le monde se dt sa rnSmoire, et peuionno ne se 
plaint <fe »o» ^uge^nent, RocREFGt?cAir£T. — 

“ Every man complains of his memory, but no 
man. flomf4aiia of nis judgment. ” — However ^eat 
the ca^e may be, our pride will not suffer us to 
impeach the fatter. 

Tout vient^Dieu* Fr.-^-** AU things comefrom God.’* 
— Motto of If. CUNTON. 

Traditua non tiiciut. Lab — •“ Yielded, but not con- 
quei:ed.” 

— ■— -Trahii ipsefuroria 

Impetus, et visum est lenti qucesisse uocentum. 

Locan.— 

“ They are borne away by the violence of their 
rage, and they think it a waste of time to enquire 
who are the guilty. ’‘—This is a forcible description 
of popular aM inaKcriminate vengeance. 

Trahit sun volt^tas. VsKoit - — ** Each man is 

led by bis own peculiar taste or pleasure.” — A re- 
mark on the ever-prevailing diversity of tastes and 
passions. 

Transeai in exemplunu Lat. — " May it pass into an 
example.” — May an act so meritorious stand re- 
corded as a present Ibr others to fellow. 

Tria jwncfa in uno. Lat. — Three joined in one.”— - 
This is sometimes used in speaking of the Trinity ; 
— offener in speaking of a political coalition, con- 
sisting of three 

Tribus Aniicyris caput insamUle. Hoa.— ” A head 

incuralde by three Antkyrw,”— The island of An- 
in 4m Archipei^, was famous for the 
growth ^hellebore) whi4t is administered to purge 
die head.— The phrase, therefore, means an in- 
cunddonmdman. 



Trmnfho merte tarn vUd. Lat.>— 1 triuizq>h in death, 
as in — Motto of the Ir. V. All£n« 

Tros Tj^iusve mihi nulio dtscrmine agelur, 

VimiL . — 

“ The Trojan and the Tyrian shall be treated by 
me without distinction.” — I profess no attachment 
to either of the contending parties, and shall of 
course speak of diem with due impardaiity. 

Truditur dies die* Hor, — One day is pressed onward 
by another.” — The progress of time, however ne- 
glected by man, is silent and irresistible. 

Truditur dies die, 

Novseque pergunt inierire lun<s. 

Tu secant marmora 
Locos ipsum funus, et sepulchri 

Immemor stfttis domos. Hob.— 

“ Day presses on the heels of day, 

And moons increase to ibeix decay ; 

But you, with thoughtless pride elate, 
Unconscious of impending fate, 

Command the pillar’d dome to rise ; 

When lo ! thy tomb forgotten lies;” 

Fbakcis. 

Ttia res agiiur, paries cum proximus ardet. Hob. — 
Your affairs are at stiwe, when the nest house 
is on fire/’ — We should remember, that the cala- 
mity which afflicts our neighbour, most seriously 
threatens ourselves. 

Tuehor. Lat — “ I will defend.”— Motto of V. Tor- 

RIKOTOR. ' 

Tu ne cede raalis, sed contra audentior ito. Viroil, — 
** Do not yield to misfortunes, but meet them on 
tlje cmitrary with fortitude.” — You can only sub- 
di^ adversity, by bearing up against it. The 
four fizst words form the motto of the Ir. B, Mu.- 



XU TU 

Tuo jttdido est \aen^bm. et grav'i 

ijp«us consckntia pondua eat ; qaa *vtUaia jacent 
omnia. Cicero. — ** You murt u$e your own judg> 
roent on yourself. Great w the weight of con- 
science in deciding an your own virtues and vices : 
if Uiat be taken away, all is 

Turpe est aliud aliud eetUire t quaatto U:^tu aliud 

tcnhere, aJkud tenure! Seneca.— “It is dis- 
honourable to speak one thing, and to think an- 
other 5 but how much more base is it to write that 
which is contrary to a man's real sentiments 1 ” — 
The act of teriting is of greater deliberation, and 
of broader tendency. An attempt to deceive in 
this way, is therefcNe more higUy criminaL If 
this maxim were properly felt by party writers, the 
world would not be mulcted by such a torrent of 
falsehood, 

Turpe est tn patrid peregrtnetrif et in tit rehut gtue ad 
patriam perttneni hospitemetse. Manutivs. — “It 
18 shameful for a man to live as a stranger in his 
own countiy, and to be uninformed of her ai&irs 
and interests.” — This is a mssiro which should be 
impressed upon the min^ of all young travellers. 
If they would previously make themselves informed 
of the affairs of their own country, they woidd be 
likely to reap something ditferent from a harvest of 
follies on their foreign tour, 

Turpe est hudari ah illaudatit. Lat.— “ It is d^rading 
to be commended by those, who are not themselves 
worthy of praise.” 

Turpe est eiro, id in quo o^tdie verrator ignorare. I^tt. 
— “ It is shameful that a man should be ignorant of 
that, in whicli he is every day emjdoyed.” 

et ridicula res est elementarius senex : Juveni pa- 
randumt sen* utendum est. Seneca.-— “ Nothing 
can be so ridiculous or absurd as to see an old man 
in his rudiments. It is for youth to acquire, and 
for age to employ th<»e acquirem^ts.” 
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2\ir^ker obiictfH;, jure n(>c^r^» Xat — ** He was 
8l^di]% e%nt, wheo he hjad lc»t the power to 
ii^ure." 

7Wa umefUt Feaxwg even th^ which is safe." 

— Men who are at the pinnack of fortune, should 
know diat they are sot heyond the reach of its 
vicissitudes. 


Tutor ef ultor. Lat. — “ Thef^otecun* and Ae avenger.” 
— A compliment of htue meaning, hut which is 
general^ found on the medals maoibed to a sue- 
' ] prince or potentate. 


Tufus Uie itoit est quem ornnet oderunt. Lat.— He, 
whom ^ men hate, cannot be safe*” — More espe- 
ciaMy true whes spok^ of a despot. 


Tttim eel. It is your own. "—Motto of E. 

COWPER. 


u. 


l/hmUtUi eemper herymisi aemperyue paratis 
Jn statioiH eua, atqm e»j>eeUintmu ilbm 
Quojub&it tnofiore. Jxjv . — 

** She has em inexhaustible ik»d of tears ready at a 
call, and the flow of whidi she has only to direct.” 
—r\ row’s t^rs, saya the ingawous Mn>> Inch- 
bald, seem to come from a distance — th(»o of a 
woman drop in upon us as ready visitanta. 

Vberfirm J^$. X«t, Phtaa©.— “ A Ml growth of cm- 
fiden^”— A& hnpheit Mth pr rehaiu^e. 

Ubicun^ ars estentatVTt veritae abesse videtur. Lat.— 
Wherev^ art k displayed, truth seems to 
wanting.”— We seldom wimess a labt^'oua exertion 
to axcite Interest or to «v« pleauwn^, widKoiu bc- 
gitmiitt tho re^y oif the mlo^st or plea- 

sure vmkh u thus upon «& 



t}B VB 

Vhi et mMsamM* et honssiUsirmB timer nt, aliftando 
pree^t m>rte ^am vU& diitraf^ Valer. 
Majc.*— ^ Wbm »ere i» the greatest snd most 
boBOorable h is sometnnes better to be joined 

in death, th«» sepamted ia 

Uhi jus inceriitm , »6» jus tutlltm. Lat, Iaw Maxim.— ■ 
“ Where the law is uncertain, there is no law.” — 
No i^td ^daoB can pn^rly be made on vague 
and undefined csMctmeats. 

Ubi lapsus ? — Qtad feei f Lat. — " Where have I felb 
e» What have I done ? ” — Motto ofV. Courte- 

KAI. 

Ubi maj^ pars esU t(> est ietiem. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
” Where the greater part xs^ there by law is the 
whole.” — The only way oJT determining the acts of 
many, is the major part ; as the majority in par- 

liament enact laws, Sic. 

Ubi mel, i&i apes. Plautus. — Where honey is to be 
found, there will be bees-”— Where pleasing attrac- 
twn exists, there will be no want of followers. 

I75i p^ttra niient in carmine, non ego paucis 
Oj^dar maculis, quas avi incuria fudit, 

Aut humcma ptmim cavil nalura. Hob.— 

'* When many betnities appear ia a work, I will not 
cavil at a few faults, proceeding either from negli- 
gence, or from the imperfection of our nature.” — 
In a great work of general merits candour requires 
tlxat we dxouki excuse any small or partis defect. 

“ F(w, in a poem degandy writ, 

I will ao* quarrel udth a small xmstake, > 

Such as our nature’s frailty may excuse.” 

Roscommon. — 

Uhi(jue ptArtavt. remimrct. Lat. — “ Evwy where to 
remember our coxintry.” — Motto of the E. of 
Malmesbub?. 

USi fede#Mret owr cehanhee, JtrvSNAt.—- " Where the 
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pigeons lay their €^8.’’>-This» at Rome, was id 
the interstices under the roofs of houses ; in the 

f arrets of which then, as now, poets had that 
tmourahle residence, which by some is called, the 
first floor down the chimney,*’ and, by others, “ the 
raost of eminence, ” and s^l niore g^erally, Uie 
AiHc ^ory.** 

Ubi ^ra* Lat, — Where above-m^itioned*” — A re- 
ference to a preceding quotation. 

Ubi veUs nolunt, ubi ndis cvpimt ulfro. 

Terence. — 

** When you are willing, they are disinclined — when 
you ace averse, they are willing.” — This is rather 
a severe description of the caprices of woman. It 
has been thus translated : 

** You would, they won’t ; when you would not, 
they would ; 

Consent doth freeze, denial fires their blood/’ 

Udum ti molle lutum es ; nunc nunc properanduSi ei acri 
Fingendus sine jine roid, Psasnis.---. 

** Thou art now but soft and moist clay, and ther&> 
fore instantly and incessantly to be formed by tjie 
glowing wheel.” — The allusion is to the pottej^ 
wheel, and the application is to the mind of youth, 
which should be formed with assiduity, whilst it is 
tender, pliant, and susceptible. 

Uitima ratio regum. Lat.—" The last reasoning of 
kings.” — An appeal to violence and hostility. This 
inscription, if we rightly recollect, was ordered to 
be graven by Louia KIV. on his cann<»i. 

■■ — • Uh'ma 

Expecianda homini est, dicique heatus 
Ante o^wn nemo stiprentague Junera debet. 

OviB. — 

Man should ever look to his last day, and no 
maxi should be accounted h^py before his decease* 
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«r until bis ftmeral ritai are perfiKmed.' ~Siich is 
the instability of human a&irs* that no man should 
be deemed torbju^tet until death has precluded 
any possibility of Cuther change. 

For no frail man, however great or highf 
Can be concluded blest before he die.” 

UlU ultitms, Lat.— “ The last.” 

Vna salus victif, nullam sperare salutetH» Virgu. — 

The only hope for the conquered », to expect no 
safety.” — The resolute despair of the vanquished 
sometimes brings about a relief not to be effected 
by any other means. 

Unde hadea* qucerit nemo ; sed oportet habere. J vvsk ax.. 
— .<• No man enquires how you have obtained your 
wealth I but it is necessary to possess it.”~-All 
men pay respect to riches, without enquiring very 
scrupulously into the m^ns by which they have 
been obtained, 

Unde tihi frontem Uhertatemque parentisy 

Cum facias pejora senex t Juvenal. — 

“ Whence do you derive the power and privilege 
of a parent, when you, though an old man, fall into 
^eater errors ? ” — How can you presume to chide 
your juniors, when you, though advanced in years, 
set the vicious example ? 

Un DieUy un roy. Fr. — “ One God, one kii^.” — Motto 
of L. Lyxtemon. 

Un enfant, en ouvrant les yeux, dotf voir la patrie, et 
jusqu'& la mort ne voir qu'eUe^ Rousseau. — 

** The infant, on first opening his ey^ ought to see 
his country, and to the hour of hm death never to 
lose sight of it. ’''—The loi^ of our country should 
be implanted early, and nourished through life. 

UnguUnis et rostro. Lat. — ” With talons and beak.”— 
s « £395 



mth 4ettn«A^ v%ii^« 

inuteire. C 3 ®j*o.-^** A 9&n in Ae wound.” — 
Thiji Btrooig |dira^ was api^ed by the orator to 
die (^B^ratpr Catdme. — “ Your country,” be 
w^M have said in b para^ras^ ** b^ received a 
dangerous wound:, inU> which you, vultuxerliho) 
infix your talons, for die purpose irritating and 
ke^Msg it open.” 

Un homme (te^nrit ger«it souvent bien embarrassS sans la 
compagnie des eots. Rochefottcault.-^“ A man 
of wit would be often much embarrassed without 
the Mmpany of fools,” — ^He wouM lack a butt for 
bis sarcasms, 

Vn homme^ toufOMfs talisfi^ ia (uwi^hw, peu souvent 
Feat ^ autres : rarement o» Vest de RochB'- 
Foi’CAUET. — A man who is abvays well satisiied 
wtft himself, is seldom so with others; and others 
are as little pleased with him,*’ — A man, who has 
an overweeniiu; conceit of himself, is too proud to 
be pleased with the ^brt9 of others, and, that 
pride, is sure to excite a general disgust against 
bhnself. 

l/ni eegmu virtutij gua eunieif, Hoa, — 

*' Friendly to virtue alone, and to the ftlends of 
virtue.”— The three words form the motto of 

tile E, gf Ma^rsfain. 

Uniea varius necesaaria, laU — Virtue is the only 
tiling neceasary^” — Motto of tha Ir. E. of Morn- 

INGTOK- 

l/m fittdief adatejmt earetiti, 

fitmimmi ^ette gemt*. I^ucak. — 

** These is gay one ipaa, who, bemg eq[i»dl^ free 
ftom ^h^menta mid TeaenemeatiH^ui a$ ieiiure to 
weep for the miseriea of the human race.”— This 
praise, which the poet has ^ven to CatOf applies m 



tb9 dumtsKested pfttnet, ody for the 

snffera^ of his countxy; 

Un je ssrviraL Pr. — One I will serve,”— “Motto of 
the Earls of Feusaoke and CaxKKAavoK. 

Uw avuhOi non deficit aker. Viaoiji, — " When one is 
plsek^ away, another shall i»t be wanting.” — 
Used in a politteri sense — remove tlmt man, and 
you will have his like for a' successor. 

Unrovt une foy, utu toy. Fr.— “ One king, one 
faith, one law.” — Motto of the Ir. M. of Gean- 

aiCARDE. 

Un sot a triple e^a£e> Fr* — “ A fool of the third 
story,”— An egregious blockhead. 

Un sot trottve loiyottrs u» phs sot ys* ^’ttdmcre. 

Botesau, — 

" A fool always finds a greater fool to admire him.” 
—Used in reproaching a silly or adulatory com- 
mendation of an indifferent work. 

Un ' tieas ' vautmkeui: qjse deux ‘ in Vtsurus.* Fr. Prov. 
— “ One ‘ hold fast ’ is better than two ‘ I’ll give 
thee.’” — A bird in thehaad, &c. 

Un tout seuL Fr. — One akme.”-— Motto of the Ir. 
E. Yerkey. 

Unus homo nobis cmctasida restiiuil rem ; 

Nonponebat enim rumoresante salutem. 

Fragment of Ensu's. — 
“ One man by delay restored the stats ; for he 
preferred the public safety to idle report.” — This 
was applied to Fabius, who^by prudently avoiding 
a battle, at length wasted away the army of Han- 
nibal, the inveterate and sworn enemy.of the Ko- 
mans. It is now soinetin:t<^ quoted, when caution 
or deUy is to be justified on ^ part of a general 
or astatesman. 

— — — Unwa uirique 

Error ; sed variis Hludit partibus. Hoa. — 
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** tlie same «rror b^ongs to each \ bat it mocks 
them in difierent ways.^^Sereral men may engage 
in a pa?«uk of dte same foUy ; yet each may travel 
by a diifemtt road. 

Urbetn lateritiam invenit, vtarmoream reliquit. Sus- 
TOKius. — “ He found a city built of bricks, and 
he left it constructed of marble.” — This was the 
boast of AvgustuSf with respect to the city of 
Rome. It is sometimes iktteringly a{^lied to 
other princely soggestors or promoters of great 
improvem^ts. 

Ufit tnvmfvXgqre «uo ^ut fragravat artet 
Jikfra&t fonlfu: exr»ficf««anuj&itur idem. 

Hoa. — 

“ He is consumed by his own brightness, who 
depresses the arts beneath him ; yet he, after his 
decease, shall be admired.” — The man of exalted 
genius throws, by the splendour of his talents, all 
inferior merits into shade. He is therefore ex> 
posed to all the shaiU of cotemporary jealousy. 
His death alone can deprive envy of her sting ; 
then those who were most forward to detract, will 
be the first to do justice to his merits. 

‘‘ Sure fate of alli beneath whose rising ray 
Each star of meaner merit fodes away ; 
Oppress'd we feel the beam directly l^at: 

Those suns of glory please not till they set.” 

Pope’s Imitations' 

iJsque ad aras. Lat — ** To ibe v«ry altars," 


Scire immnUul esi, nm U scire hoc sciat alter ? 

Pbesius.- 


“ Is therefore your own knowledge to pass for 
nothing unless others are aware m know- 
ledge f”— Is it the sole object of your studies 
to impr^ oth^s with a sense of your acqjtixe* 
ments ? 



tJS tJT 

Usqm adeone' morl tmserumest f Vieml.— “ Is it th«i 
so very wi^tcbed a i^uag to die?’*— Are the 
tlioughts of mortidity bo very dreadful ? 

Usque ad sidera tellus, Earth rises itself up 

till to the stars.” * 

Ususfsrensis. Lat. — The practice of pleading at the 
bar. 

Uf ameris, amabiiis esio. Ovm. — “ That you may be 
loved, be deservii^ of love." — To merit regard, is 
the surest mode of obt^ing it. 

Ut apes geometriam. Lat. — As bees practise geome* 
try.”— Motto of the M. of Lansoowkk. 

Utaturmoiu animi, qui uti ratfone non potest, Eat. — 
“ Let him be guided by his passions, who can 
make no use of his reason.” — Fools may be im» 
pelled by their passions ; but the man of reason k 
left without an excuse. 

Utcm^e placuerit Deo, Lat. — “As it shall please 

God,” — Motto of E. Howe. 

Ut desint vires tamcn cst laudanda voluntas. Ovid.— 
“ Although the strength may be wanting, yet the 
will ought to be praised.” — The excellence of the 
intention deserves admiration, notwithstanding the 
inability to execute thatintention. 

Vtendum est atate ; cito pede pr<eterit eeias ; 

Qudm cuperes votis hvnc revoatre diem T 

Ovid.— 

“ You should employ your youth, which passes 
swiftly away. With how many wishes w»uW you 
not then endeavour to recall the present day ?” 

Uterque bonus pacisque miruster. L^~r-“ Each 
may be considered as well qualified to act both in 
war and peace.” — This is a Mgh but an uncommon 
character. 
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Vt ttft Mqrm the 

m9^ ^ m fotk chouid coodiM^ yomrself/’i^This is 
a pr^tietl sttxim ^ th» moa^ Qsefiil kind. The 
dexterous atan has a purpose to carr;, will be 
fiiH of de^eoee before the Mly, easy with the 
free, and cooiplacnit with the htn^e. 

Lab— “ The osefbl with the plesBant,** — To 
say that he has combined tlie utik dulci — ieto give 
die very first praise to a writer. 

Ut^um^sagas rarwiu Koa.>^** Sj^acions in making 
useful discoveries.** 

Utinam tam JacUe iwmire peMem, Jdlsa 
convincere. Cicsao.— ** 1 wiah that 1 could as 
easily discover the truth, as 1 can detect the false- 
hood.” — 1 have 00 due to the former ; but the 
latter betrays itself by its inconsistency. 

Uti poasidttii^ Lat.— “ As you posseaa.”— A dipiomatic 
phrase, used when two sovesreigui, after saerificing 
a number of human lives, Ac. chuse to make 
peace, “both retdning die possessions which they 
have acquired.” — Its opposite is the status quOi 
when both parties re>miter into tbe condition in 
which they stood befcsre the war. 

Utiturm re non A^nS-testi^ won rteceesariia. 

Cwsao.— 

“ He uses unnecessary proofs on an indisputable 
point.” — There ate those who affect to be very pro- 
found in arguing a dear case. Such persons con- 
tend without an opponent, and triumph without a 
victory. 

Ut metae ad imitesfpa^na ad potiros penxmret. hat. 
Law Max:.— “ That fear do«dd reach to all, and 
punishment be inflicted on few.” — It is an ancient 
maxim of crnninai justice ^lat tbe fhw- might be 
puaidied, {«d-the many be deterred. 

Ut necpes, nec agutf uni 

Reddatur formas* Hor.— 



UT UT 

“ So timt fan nor the head shall h^ong 

to the same f<wm.’'-*-A|»pUed to a dramatic piece or 
to a picture, where all is incongruity. 

Ut nemo in sese tentat descenBere nemo ! 

Sed ’pracedenti spectaiur mantica tergo^ 

Queesteris^ Fees.— - 

“ You ask why no man attempts to descend into 
himself, but looks to the wallet on the shoulders of 
h^ who precedes.'’ — The allusion is to the 
where men are represented as marching in a line 
with a double wallet, the forward part contmning 
their neighbour's faults, whilst their own axe slung 
unseen l^hind their ba^s. 

C/ipieferu;, poests erit. Hoa. — “ It will ever be in poe- 
try, as in pamting.’^There roust always be an 
affinity between those ^teic arts. 

Vi proeim, tat.*—" That I may do good.”— Motto of 
L. Foley. 

Vtgve alioe indusiria, ita %urc tgnavtd adjxman protu- 
lerat. Tacitus, — " Other men have been ad- 
vanced to fame by industrious exertion, but this 
man has succeeded by mere sluggishn^s and is-' 
dolence.” — The person in question owes not his 
elevation to his deseits. 

Vt guimus, quando ut volumus non licet. Terence. — 

** When we cannot act. as we visit, we must act as 
we can," — Every man should accommodate him- 
self to circumstances, and particularly in suiting Ids 
aims to his powers. 

Ut fuieque sumt cult este, ita est. Tebrncb. — " As 
every mtm wishes his (offepring) to be, so it is.” — 
The minds of children are of »o plastic a nature, 
that, if they do not answer the hopes of the parent, 
it is in tlie greater numb^ of instance to be attri- 
buted to his neglect of their education. 
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Vt ^itoeun^ paratus. Lat. — “ Prepared on every 
side.’* — Motto of the Ir, E, of Cavan. 

Ut reieat vmens, aheal Jortuna superhis. 

Hor.— 

That fortune may quit the proud, and return to 
the wretched.” — That something like the natural 
equality of condition may be restored. 

tJtrum h(mim tnaeis aeeipt. Lat — Take whichever 

of these you prefer.” — A ccmcluston generally 
made in argument, after having offered a choice of 
difficulties. 

Vt stspe suntma ingeftia in occulto latent I 

Plautus.— 

How often men of the greatest genius are lost in 
obscuriQr I ” — The escercise and use of surpassing 
talents are frequently lost to the world through the 
want of proteedoD and cultivation. 

Ut sementem fecerUi Ha tt metes, Cicero. — As you 
have sown, so idiall yon reap.” — As your conduct 
has been, so shall be its fruits. 

Ut sk nteHs Sana in corpore sano. Juvenal.— 

“ May we have a sound mind in a sound body.* — 
Such is the prayer which the satirist says we ^ould 
make to the go^.* 

Vt tteUem, his potm* nuglr Ma ilia dedisset 

Ten^ra aeevitiee f Juvenal.— 

“ Would to heaven he had given up to trifles like 
these, all the time which he devoted to savage and 
cruel purpose !” — Spoken of a tyrant whose days 
were divided between frivolous pursuits and bar« 
harous inftictions. 
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Vacare culpa magnum est solatium, Ciceko.*-* 

“ Not to blame U & great eoBfidla^oB*” 

Vacuus cantai eoram lairouc tiaior. ^uyekai.-— 

“ The man with an empty pune may sing before 
the robber.” — He of coarse can lose nothing. 

Vade mecum. Lat.--*‘ Go with me,”— A young man's 
tade mecum , — that whici) should be his constant 
companion. 

Va viciisf Lat. — “Woe to the conquered ! ''-—If it 
should come to that pointy n<x eictii — it will be a 
war of extermination* 

Faleat quantum vaiere potest. Lat.—" Let it prevail 
as far as it may.” — Let the argument pass for as 
much as it is worth. 

Faleat res ludicra. Hoiu—" Fu-eweM to the ridicu* 
lotts.”— Let us leave of all foolery. 

Falet anchora virtue. Lat. — "Virtue is a slieet^^rftor.” 
Motto of V, Gaksnek. 

Vakte ac plavdite. Terence. — " Farewell, wid ap- 
plaud.” — This was the conclusion of the Latin 
comedy. It is now sometimes used in the way of 
triumphant irony at the conclusion of a poHtietd 
discourse. 

VaUt ima summi* 

Mature^ et hmgnem atienuai Devs, 
Obscurapromens. Hor. — 

" The Deity can change die lowest into the highest 
— can extinguish the proud, and bring ibrwaid the 
humble.” — Every sublunary change is marked out 
by the Unger ofProvidotce. 
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K«ifR^&)tmaRfl 0 9toocj^un<£o<tor4nof4o. Ital.— '*‘A 
live ass is lietter than a dead doctor.” — The com- 
fort of those who are afraid of mining their consti- 
tutions by atttdying too much.* 

yana quoque ad veroa aecestUfama timofes. 

I»tjgAN. — 

** rumours were also added to fbimded appre- 
henMotc.” — This is a phrase often quoted, as the 
circumstance constantly recurs> in every great crisis 
of juitiona! difdculty or danger. 

Varkm et muiainle temper 

Fomina, Virgii. — 

A woman is always diangeable and c^Ickmu.” 
— The opinions of Uuit sex are ever fluctuating. 

Vedetta, Fr. Sfilit. Term.— -Sentinels on horseback, 
to watch and give notice of the approach of an 
cnemy- 

VeJdsmr in. aUnaim We are iaclined to the su- 

blime;"* 

yelimmehoK^ cam iatis errare^ ouaat cam aUis reete 
aantire, Lau — ** I would raU^ in fact err with 
' those men, than think rightly with* others." — 1 so 
much a^reve their general consistency, that, 
though they may be erroneous in tbis smgle point, 
they still shall iMve my concurrence. 

Feiia et rema^ Lat.— ** With sails ami oar8.”-«-He 
pushed ibrwiwd eeUa et remis — ^by all possible 
means. 

VeUe suum ctdque, nec w^o vivitw uno. Persivs.— 
“ Each man has hi* own wish: the mcJinations of 
all cannot be the same.**—* Taste and opinion must 
differ in men and in nations. 

— yeleem ac eitiia nos 
Cm^pnnt etiiorum ettent^la dmesAicai nagnis 
Cum subeant animoa aatetoribtte. «luv. — 
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« We are more speedily and fat^Iy «)tTUpted by 
dome^e esramxdes of vice, aad pvticakrly wh«i 
they are pressed oa our miads, aa Aim «utho« 
rity.” — Such is the efleet, for ms t aace, of the bad 
example of a father or motbar uptm children, of 
either sex. 

y^hac eonsi/hm se^^ur jjeettkMtia. Labeb.— 

** Hasty counsels are generally fblhmed by re- 
pentanee.” 

P'elifii tn specuAtm. Lat.— As if in a mirror, or 
looking-glass.” — You shall here see your follies 
reflected. 

P^cnalis jaopuittt, venaUe curia patmm. Lat.— The 
people are venal, and the senate is equally venal.” 
— description once given of Rcmt. It would 
not now be necessary to travel to Rome, in order 
to make the application. 

yetidentem thus et odoret. Hob.~^* Selling ftank* 
inbense and perfumes,”— applied to such pam- 
phlets as are destined to wrap np grocer}', line 
trunks, 8cc. 

Vendidit Mic aura pairiam. Viboix..— He sold bis 
GQuntxy for g(dd«” — ^He is nothing less than a ve- 
nal traitor. 

Venenum in auro Wiitw. Sbneca. — “ Poison is gene- 
rally drunk out of gold.” — ^Tbose who use less 
cosdy utensils, are not so balfla to mturd^Us at- 
tempts. 

Venienti oceurrite «orio. Pebsius. — " Meet the ap- 
proaching disease.” — Do not let the malady strike 
root, but seek the proper advice and remedy on its 
first approaches. 

yenire/acias. Law Lat . — ** You shall cause, or ovder 
to comd.” — The judicial writ by which the dteriff 
is -empowered to summon a jury. 




“The dsrts w«ee shot from the dowryt”— Thus 
eajs BtriXEE m his Hvdibras : 

** N<m azt&l Cupid takes his stand 
Upon a widowe jointure— >land ; 

For he, in all his am'rous battles, 

No 'dTantage finds like goods and chattels ! ” 

Fenii Vidi, vicL Lat. — “ I came, I saw, I overcame." 
— ^This was the brief account transmitted by Julius 
Casar of a victory^ 

Venids Mrsadtr. Lat. — " With prosperous winds." — 
Widi tmifcHm success. — Motto of L. Hoo». 


VentTe qffime n'a point (ToreiUes. Fr. Prov.--“ A 
starved belly has no eanu"‘~-A hungry audience is 
not to be satisfied by mere argument. 

Ferha anirm pr^erre, et viiam impendere veto- 

Jdvehai.— 

To speak the words of the mind, and to stake 
ooe’s life for the truth."— To spe^ with honest 
frankness, and to prefer liberty to life. An adroi* 
rable summary of the duties of a good citiaen. 

Verha ligant homines^ taurorvm cornua Junes. Lat, — 
“ Words bind men; ropes are necessary to bind 
the horns of bulls.” ♦ 


Verbosa oc grandu epUtola venit 
A Capras. Fersius.— 

“ A verbose and turgid epistle comes from Ca- 
piese.”— This is ap|died by the poet to the haughty 
mtmeUtes issued by Tib^us in bis retreat. It is 
now used to mark a lofty tone, assumed by foe op- 
posite party in any polemic discussion. 

— Verhtm va bo reddere, Jidus 

Interpret. Hob.— 

As a faithfo! interpreter to translate word for 
word;" — to give a translation strictly literal. 
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Vert mt^fmn habere tn $e /ragUkaiem homnis ae securU 
totem. Dei, laX , — “ It is true greatness to have in 
one's self the frailty of a man and the security of a 
God.” — This quotatimi is used by the celebrated 
Bacoit, in sliewing that the heroic virtue of adver- 
sity is fortitude. Prosperity, he says, discloses 
vice ; but adversity best discov^ vir^e. 

VeritaSi a qwcunque diciturf d Deo est, Lat. — “ Truth, 
by whomsoever it is uttered, comes from God.” — 
Truth is a divine essence, and, as such, immutable 
in its nature. Wherever it is manifested) it should 
be received ; it can borrow no splendor from the 
highest condition of the speaker, nor can it be de- 
graded by the lowest. 

V&ritas nihil vereturnisi abtcondi. Lat. I^aw Mashn. — 
Truth is afraid of nothing bat concealment.”— 
The characters of truth are plainness and frank- 
ness. It is in the nature of fraud, on the contrary, 
to be evasive and mysterious. 

f'eriiae odium parit. Lat. — “ Truth produces ha- 
tred.” * 

Veritas vincit. Lat. — “ Truth conquers,”— Motto of 
the Sc. £. MAaECiiAL. 

Veritas visu et morS, falsa feslinatxone et i^ertis ra- 
lescunt. Tacitus. — “ Truth is confirmed by in- 
spection and delay : falsehood avails itself of haste 
and uncertainty.” — Falsehood relies on die first 
impressions ; the truth comes slowly b^nd, wisli- 
to meet the test of dMiberation and circumspec- 
tion. 

Veritatis simplex oraiio est, Seksca. — " The language 
of truth is simple.” — The orator, who is conscious 
of having truth on his side, should be careful rmt to 
Veil or degrade her beauty by any meretricious de- 
coration. 
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Virki^ itawpmtr* "St * — “ Truth 
ofi^, Si^MSidir. 

Ver RdS tevmer tmi. X.at.>^‘ The B|^iag does not 
{ or V«mo» always dosri£jb«s«”-~> 

V6r«ae diu, giuid f0ftt recvSMt;, 

^md vaieant iunieti. Hoa. — 

Ofi«R tiT trhat -vrei^t 70U can hear, and what 
your shouiderB oaczKtt airport*'* — This ad\iice is 
gii'en io the dramatic poet, bat it. will hear a more 
etfteiided B^ipUoatioo^ BTary iuan who meaiM to 
Bland be^Mre dm pufaiia, in a aterary po^ of view, 
should previously measiire his own powers, and 
certain, as far as it is pvacticab^ whether his 
taleats, his aoquiree^ts, and his asaidoity, are 
eqxial to the meditated effort. 

Versus, list,— Against.” — A term used in a law- 
suit. 

V&sus taepss rsnua, nugee^^ canortB. Hoe.*-* 

Verses devoid of substance, melodious trifles.” 
*— ‘Or, as a modern |K>et has It, 

** Your flimy, gauzy, gossamery, lines.” 

VeruM iliud est, wttgo fuod dmi sokt, 

0*mes sibi matU meUui esse juam alieri. 

TE&iKCE.— 

The common assertion is certainly true, dmt we 
all mab matters to he better with ourselves than 
others."'— Whatever votj he tbeoreticaliy said of 
fduhmthn^ and benevolence to others, aeffdove 
wfll g^aerimy be flnmd the prevailing prinei^. 

Verum ^lere m kmgofas esi e&reperc somsum. Hon.— 
£mt in aloes woiic it is allowable that sleep may 
creep on.” — A drarce of neg^gence is pardonable 
in a 10% woiit, which m a tmef produ^ion would 
be h%i^ reprehensible. 


VE tl 

yemm putas kattd tptod valde eipefas, Xat. — 

“ Yo» believe nwrt easHy, wbfch yon for 

earnestly ."—Men aie led witbont difficulty mto ffie 
belief of that tvbiuh ffiey passionately d^ire. 

VerUtn, u6i p^wr^ niieat m c«rmi«e^ ttoa «gQ ptRtcis 
Offendar maculis, 

Hor.— 

“ But, if there are many brQliancjea in the poem, I 
shall not be offended with a few ^uUs."— Where 
beauties appear, some delects may be pardoned. 

Vesligia nulla retrortum. Lat.—** There are no traces 
backward.” — AH the footsteps lead to the lion’s 
den 5 but there are no marks of any returning. It 
is a danger from which there is no retreat. Motto 
ofV. Hamfoen. 

Vetera exiolUmus, recentlumincurwsi, TAcirts.— 
** We extol the ancients, regardless of those of later 
date,"— We are more ready to give praise to the 
deeds or t^riters of 'antiquity, than to do justice to 
coternporary merit. 

Veiustas pro lege semper hahetur. Lat. Law Maxim. — 
“ Ancient custom is always held as a law.” Where 
there is no positive law, the custom, if from time 
immemorial, may be pleaded. 

M-M— Viamque insisle domand'i, 

Dum /aciles animi juvenufH, dum jtio&ilis eetas. 

Visioii.. — 

** Take the course of strong rule, whilst the mind 
of youth is flexible, and capable of strong impres- 
sions.” — Y^orous methods, but divested of harsh- 
ness, should be early called into use by tltose, to 
whom the educarion of youth is committed. 

Vmmf^ neecU, q^d devenuU ad mare, 

£wm oportet amneM qtuerere comk^i sihi. 

Tj&Airros. — 

He who knows not -his way to the sea, ^onld 
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tak« 4 as Us coonpaokm.'* — ^ ^gaxe it 
is i^iinate^t a tedious but certaia. eourse to 
any giyea ot^ect, is preferabk to one whidi may 
possibly be moK brief, but is at tbe same rime un- 
certaiiu Tbe savages of America tbus steer their 
couiae through its immense deMsrta. 

Vm tritot via tuta. Lat . — ** The beaten path is tbe safe 
one.** — Motto of K, No£ma»tok. 

Vice versi. Lat. — “ The terms being exchanged.” — 
Thus, die generous should be rich) and, vice versd, 
rim rich should be generous. 

rtcforta eoncordid crescU. Lat - ** Victory increases 
by concord.” — Motto of L. ^whexst. 

Victor voUntes fcr fopvdoe dot jura. Lat. — He, as a 
conqueror, dictates bis laws to a willing people." — 
This is a comphment generally paid to a victo- 
rtous leader. The wilT of tbe people subdued, 
though it does not actually follow, is presumed as 
a thing of course. 

Victoria, et per ufc^ondm vita. Lat. — “ Victory f and 
by victory he assured bis (and the public) life.” * 

Victorntt et pro victoria vitam. Lat. — “ Victory! and 
for victory be sacrificed his life.” — Both this and 
the can ntahe a burial inscriptioa of a 

gallant warrior.* 

Victrix cauta Dtis placuit, eed victa Catoni. Lucak.— • 
The victorious cause was adopted'by the gods, 
of the vanquished by Cato.’* 

** The gods aoad Cato did in this divide^ 

They <^io8e the conquering, he tbe caa»}uer'd 
side.” 

This extravagant flight of the poet is smuetimes 
applied to a man who having wrestled, thoi^ uo> 
sttcc^^uHy, agiunst superior power, has ^ived 
vma from ^eat. 
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Fictrix f&rtmee tapientia, ^ 0 vbnae.— W isdom fre- 
quently osnquers fortune.** — A wise mtn wH31 often 
pairy or subdue the reverses of chance. 

Vide* Lat. — ” See.’* — Fide vt supra. — “ See the pre- 
ceding statement.** 

Fide et crede. Lat,-~“ See and believe.”- — If any thing 
like incredulity rem^uns, convince yourself by ocu- 
lar demonstration. 

I Video meliora prohoque^ 

Deteriora sequor. Ovid. — 

“ I see and approve better things; but I follow the 
worse which I condemn.” — ^This is frequently used 
by the speaker or writer, as a sentence of self-con- 
demnation. It may also be applied to a third per- 
son, when his conduct is directly opposite to his 
known sentiments^ 

Vi et armis. Lat.— “ By force and arms.^—By a force 
not sanctioned by law. By main force. 

Vigilantibiu. Lat. — “ To the watchful.”— Motto of the 
It. V. Gostoan. 

Figilantibus non d<7rni»^i»<i6ai servit lex. Baw Max. — 
The law regards only those who watch, and not 
those who sleep.” — ^The law is only for the protec- 
tion of those who take due care of their prt^ity. 
It notices not those who may sufrer from tlieir own 
neglect. 

Figilate et oreUe. Lat-— “ Watch and jffay.”— Motto 
of L. CASTLEKJklNB. 

Vigueur de deisus. Fr . — ** Strength ia from above.”— 
Motto of the It. M. of Thomokd. 

Vim vt repellere omnia jura clamant. lus. Airr.^ 
“ Every right bids man to repel force by force.” * 

Fmcit emarp^ria. Vibg— “ The love of mj country 
prevails.** — Motto of the Ir. V. Moleswobts^ and 
L. Mtrxci^TE&. 

T St 
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Pineil emniit veriias. Lat.- — ” Truth (^quers all 
It naust ultiiuatelj prevail over every 
cavC and every objection. — Motto of the Ir. B. 
Kiksaxs. 

Vincit qui se vinciL Lat . — “ Hb conquers who over- 
comes himself.’' — Motto of L. Ho^tvAan of Wal- 
den. 

Vmcit vcritas. Lat. — “ Truth conquera.”— Motto of 
the Ir. Earls of Bellamont and Moktratb. 

Vinoamaro iienlo caro, Iial. Proverb.— “ A bitter wine 
consider fine.”— The Tuscans account those wines 
preferable which are not entirely sweet, but contain 
a slight touch of bitter. 

jpjno tortus et ird. Hoa.— Though tortured both by 
wine and anger.” — The poet is speahing of a man 
who can keep his friend's secret, though the lene 
tomieofttiM, or gentle compulsion of wine, ot the 
more forcible excitation of anger, were both em- 
ployed to wrest it from hb bosom. 

Vtr bcnxts dicendi peritus. Lat . — ** A good man skilled 
in the art of speaking.” — By this, which was the 
ancient definition of an orator, it appears that none 
could rank as such, but men of probity. 

Vir bonus est quis ? 

Qui consultapatrum, qui leges jurague servat. 

Hob.. — 

“ Who is a good man ? He who respects the de- 
crees of the legislature, and bows to every positive 
law, and every moral obligation.” 

Vires acquiret eundo, Vrae. — “ She acquires strength 
in her progress.”— This is spoken by the poet of 
Fame or Bumour. Every report in its passage 
gathers gtrei^th, is enforced by new circuinsmnces, 
mod Irom a puny abortioxt swells very often into a 
gigantic admeasurement 
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Virescit mtinere virtus. Lat. — “ Virtue flobrishes from 
a wound.^ — -Motto of Sc. E. of G'alloway. 

Firi infelicis procul ataici. Seneca — “ Friends are 
always distant from a raan who is unfortunate.”-- 
Misfortune occasions a diyness even amongst 
friends the most professed. 

Firtus ariele fortior. Lat.— “ Virtue is stronger than 
a battering ram.” — Motto of the E. of Abingdon. 

VirtuSi repulstse Ttescia sordidts, 

Intaminatis fulget konoribitSi, Hor.— 

“ That virtue which is unconscious of a base re- 
pulse, shines with unstained honours,” 

Undisappointed in designs, 

With native honours virtue shines ; 

Kor takes up pow’r, nor lays it down, 

As giddy rabbles smile or frown. 

Firtus incendit virts. Lat. — “ Virtue rouses strengtli.” 
— Motto of the Ir. V. Strang ford. 

FirtuB est medium vkiorum et utrinque reducium. Hor. 
— “ Virtue is the middle between two vices, and is 
removed from either extrema.”— Thus, generosity 
is the middle virtue, the extremes of which are 
avarice and prodigality. 

Firtus est vittum fugeret et sapientia prima 

Stultiiid caruisse, Hor.— 

‘Mt is a virtue to avoid vice; and the first step to 
wisdom is to be free from folly.” 

“ Tis the first virtue, vices to abhor. 

And the first wisdom to be fool no more.” 

Pope. 

Firtus in actione eonsiftit. Lat. — " Virtue consists in 
action.” — It does not rest on cold theory, but on 
positive exwtion.” Motto of L. Craven. 

t3 
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is ar<dma, Lat.— ** Virtue (or valom^ in difiScul- 
ti^” — 'Motto of the Ir.V. 

loHideAur et alget. Jcvenal. — Virtue is 
praised and freesses.” — Every virtuefUB effort is 
Tiewed with c(dd admiration, wd nnly with 
sullen neglect. » 

Virtus mxUe Lai- — “ Virtue is equdl to a thou- 

sand shields.” — Motto of tl^ E, of Ep?ingham. 

Virius prolala fiorehxt. Lat. — ** Approved virtue will 
ffourish.” — Motto of B. Bandon. 

Virtus regtiiei nescia sordid^se. Lat. — “ Valour which 
knows not mean repose.” — Motto of the Ir. V. 
DesaeXv 

Virtus semper viridie. Lat. — “ Virtue is always flourish- 
ing.” — Motto of the Ir. E, of BblmorF. 

Virtus sole nobiUtat. Lat. — Virtue alone ennobles.” 
—Motto of L.Walscoujit. 

Virtus sub cruce crescit, ad atltera teudens. Bat. — ** Vir- 
tue increases under the cross, and looks to Heaven.” 
—Motto of £. Charl£vu.lb. 

Virtus Vincis ispidiom. Lat . — ** Virtue overisonies envy.” 
— However cotemporary jealousy may prevail, the 
virtuous man is in Uic end sure of his reward. — 
Motto of the M. Cornwali.is. 

VirttUe et fide. Lat. — ” By virtue and faith.”— Motto 
of die E. Oxford, and the Ir. V. MeJ-bourne. 

Virtufe et lahore, Lat. — “ By virtue and toil.” — Motto 
of the Sc. E. Dukdonald, L. HEULEf , and Sir A. 
CoCURANR. 

Virtuie et wmine. Lat. — “ By virtue and the protec- 
doa of Heaven.” — ^Motto of I*. CwNCURRy. 
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yirtaie et §perd. Lat, — ** % virtiuj and mdustfry.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E<. of cat,. 

firtute fideque, liOt. — “ By virtue tmd faith/* — ^Motto 
of the Sc. B. Ei-ibank. 

Virtuts non asitOid. Lat.— “ By virtue, not by craft.” 
— Motto of the 1. V. Pbey. 

Virtate, non verbis. Lat. — “ By virtue, not by words.” 
— Motto of the Ir. E. of Kerry. 

Firtuiem incoUtmetn odimus ; 

Sublatam ex oculis qtuerimut invtdi. Hob. — 

** We hate virtue when it is safe and flourishing; 
but when it is removed from our sight, even envy 
itself regrets it.” — Such is the nature of man. 

VirhUumprimam easeputa compeacere lingtuim : 
iProximui illc Deo est qtu scit ratione tacere, 

Cato.— 

** I think that the first virtue U that of keeping si* 
lence : he approaches the gods, who, though in the 
right, can be silent.” * 

Firtute guies. Lat. — “ Content in virtue."- Motto of 
B. Mvlobave. 

Vhtute securus. Lat.^ — ^“Safe by virtue.” — ^Motto of 
V. Hawarden. 

Virtutibus obstat 

Res angusta domi, Juvenal, — 

** Narrowed circumstances at home frequently 
stand in the way of rising virtue and ability." 

“ Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid, who lie 
PluD^d in the depths of helpless poverty.” 

Viriuti mhil obstat et armis, Lat. — Nothing can re- 
sist valour and arms,”— Motm of the £. of Aldeo- 

BOUOB. 

Firtuii rum arrm,^do. Lat. — “ I trust to virtue and 
not to arms.” — Motto of the E. of Wilton. 
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Virtaiu atimr, Lat.— “ Tfac iov« of viittfe.” — Motto 
of the Ir. E. Akkssi^y. 

Firtutis ataore. Lat. — " Through the love of virtue.” 
— Motto of the Ir. V, Valkntja. 

Firtutus avorum prcemium. Lat— “ I’he reward of the 
virtue of ray ancestors. *’ — Motto of the If. B. Tbm- 
l-'LETOWN. 

Firlutis fortuna comes, liat — Fortune ia the compa. 
nion of virtue,” — Motto of the Ir. Barons New- 
BAVEK andHARaSETOK. 

Vis eonsiU eicpers mole rint sud : 

yimtcvoperalam DiiquoquiCfTO\3ekun.t 

In nu{jus iidem odere tires 

Omne nejas animo mooentes. Hor.— 

Force, not directed by wisdom, falls by ita own 
weight; when power Is governed by numeration, 
it is aided by gods ; but they hate it, when 
directed to all manner of wickedness ” — This pas- 
sage is strikingly applicable to the conduct and 
fate of NAPotBON. 

Vis inerti^e. Lat.— ITje power of inertness.*’ — In 
physics, this is applied to the power of a stationary 
body, resisting that which would set it in motion. 
In morals, it lias a figurative application, and serves 
as another name for indolence. 

Vt» uaito^^irtior. Lat.— “ Force or power is strength- 
ened by unkm.” — Motto of the Ir. E. of Mount- 
Casheb. 

Vitd cedat, uti eonvtva satur. Hor. — L et him take 

leave of life, as a guest satisfied with his entertain- 
inent.** 

ViUB est avidus, qms^pds non vuU 

Mundosecum peremtemori. Seh£ca. — 

He n greedy of Ule, wlio is not willing to die 
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when the wor^ is penshmg around hh^'WWhen 
he sees that every thing isi^st^^g to destruction 
and decay. 

PlUi entm tnortuorum in vtemorid vivoruvn est 'posila. 
Cicero, — “ The life of the dead is placed in t5e 
memory of the living.’*— They sarvive in remem- 
brance, and still exist* as a biographer would say, 
in fair report. 

VHcb ifaisUscema celant. Lucretiub. — T hey conceal 
that part of their life which is passed behind the 
scenes.”— They throw a veil over their private life, 
and liide it from the world. 

Vita summa hrevii spem nos vetat inckoare longatA. 
Hoa. — “ The short span of life forbids us to en- 
courage a lengthened hope.” — Such is the brief 
term of our existence, that he who looks to remote 
prospects is generally disappointed. 

“ Life's span forbids us to extend our cares, 

Or stretch our forward hopes beyond our 
years.” 

Vtiee tua tirlus. Lat. — Virtue is the way of life.*'— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Portablingtox. 

Vitam impendere vero. Lat. — To stake one’s life for 
the truth.” — Stated as the best character of a good 
ckizen, 

Vitam regit foi'tuna, non saplentia. Cicero. — “ For- 
tune, not wisdom, governs human life." 

Vitanda est, improba Siren,— Desidia, Hor. — 

“ That destructive Siren, Sloth, is ever to be 
avoided.”— The man who devotes himself to in- 
dolent habits, must be considered lost to himself 
and to society. ' 

■■ ' — Vdavi denique cutpam ; 

Non Uwdem merui. Lat.— 

“ I have been careful to avoid censure, if I have 
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dot «|!iMrved commendatiOT." — Hiis it a suitable 
motto for Averyouaserom elms of poets, who seem 
to aim at ao higfao* praise than that of faultless in- 
sipidity. 

Fitia otit negotio diacutienda swat. Sekeca . — ** The 

vices of sloth are only to be shaken otf by busi- 
Dess.”— The mind will rust and cmdter without em- 
ploym^. 

Vkktnt taiw ^^rts cctUagta tnentia. Ovid. — 

Wh^ the mind is 01 at ease, the body is in a 
certain affected.** — The convme of this 

proposition may be asserted with equal justice. 

Pttus nemo sine wuntur ; of^mtu iUe 

QtttmtttMur urgetur. Hoa. — 

« Ko man is bom without faults : he is the best who 
bears the smallest share.** 

^ For we have all our vi<»8 ; and the beet 
Is be who with Che fewest is opprest." 

Fbancis.— 

. 1 ■■■■ Ftritfgt oontMuae otmiim est, 

Quodnimium ad rem m seneetd atlertti sumus, 

Tbsence.— 

** It IS a fault which is common to all, that in ad- 
vmiced age we are too mu^ attached to our pro- 
perty and interest” — As prodigality is proverbially 
said to be the fault of youth, so is avarice that of 
later years. 

yUtum fitit, nunc mos esty assentatio, Pcb. Syrus. — 
“ Flattery, which was£3nnerJya vice, is now grown 
Ittto a custom.” — ^It hias become so familiar that it 
no longer provokes our detestation. 

FivS wee. lot. — ** ^ the — By oral tes- 

timemy, as opposed to written evidence. 

Vke la bagatelle. Fr.—*' Success to trifling.” 
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Vive nwmor lethi. 

** Live ever in the remembrance of deaA..” — Thia 
solemn recollection ivill be the best preservative 
from vice and error. 

Vivendi recte qui prorogat koram, 

Rusticus expeciat dum d^uat amnis ; at itie 
Ldbitur et lahetur tn omne voluhilis <Bmm. Hor>— - 
“ He who postpones the hour of living r%btly, is 
like the rustic who waits till the river shall have 
passed away ; but that still fiows and will continue 
to flow to perpetuity.”*— He who delays his own 
reform , postpones it, generally speaking, to ^ pe- 
riod which never arrives. 

Vhendam est recte, cum propter phirma, turn his 
PrcBcipue causit, ut linguae mancipiorum 
Contemnas : nam lingua maii pars pessima servi. 

JnVXKAl.— 

** You should live virtuously for many reasons, but 
particularly on this account, that you may be able 
to despise the tongues of your domestics. The 
tongue is the worst part of a bad servant.” 

Vivere sat, vincere. Lat. — To conquer is to live 
enough.” — Motto of the Ir.E. of Seftok. 

Vivere ti nequis recte, discede periitu. Hoa.— 

** If you know not how to live rightly, leave the 
society of those who do.” 

“Learn to live well, orfiurly make your will.” 

P0?B. 

Vive sine imidid, mollesqne inglorius anaos 

Exige, et amicitias sic iibi Junge pares* Ovn>. — 

“ Live &ee from envy, and ■withput a wish for 
glory^ desire only pla^ years, and to live in 
friendship with your equals.”^ — Seek the quiet 
shade of life, and avoid the fri^dships of the 
great. 
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Vivet Si quid noetHi reetius ktist 

C a o d i dt erimperUF si non, his uterefttecum. Hon. — 

** Farei^^ be — if you fcnovp of any pre- 

cepts better than these, be so caodid as to commu- 
mcate them ; if not, partake of these with me.’" 

— - “ If a better system’s thine, 

Impart it freely, or make use of mine.” 

Vivida vis animi. tat. — The strong force of the mind.” 
—The lively impetus genius. 

V'ivmus in Lat. — We live in our posterity.”* 

Viviiefeliees quihus est fortuna peracta 

Jamsmf Virgin. — 

“ May those be happy whose fortunes are already 
completed.”— Though struggling through life, 1 
can see those without envy, whose efforts have had 
a successful termination. 

Vivit post Junera virtus. Lat.—*“ Virtue survives the 
grave.” — Motto of their. E. of Shankon. 

Fhitw ezigw melius : natwa beaiis 

Omnwus essededit, si quis cogrioverit vti. 

Clauwan.-t- 

** Men live best upon a little : Nature has granted 
to all to be happy, If the use of her gifts were but 
known,” 

Ptffo et regMt siritul isia reliqui 
Qucb VOS ad coelum fertis rumore secimdo. Hon. — 

“ 1 live and reign within myself, since 1 have 
abandoned those things which you by your praises 
estoi to the skies.” — I have been happy since I 
have resigned to you the pleasures ot sensuality, 
and betdten myself to those of redaction. 

Vivre n*€st pas res^er, e'est agir. Roues? au. — 

"Life does not ctmsist merely in breathing, but in 
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action«”->-Theman scarcdy be said to live, v^o 
does nothing but .obey bis animal impulse 

Fix ea nostra voco. Ovi». — “ 1 can scarcdy call 

these things our own.” (Alluding to ancestry.) — 
Motto of L. SuKnuoGB and the E. of War* 

WICK. 

Vixere fortes ante AgamemnoM 
Multi: sed <mnes iUacrymahiles 
Urgeniw, ignotiijve longd 

'Node, carciit quia vate sacro. Hoe. — 

“ Many heroes lived before Ag_4heTnnon ; but they 
are all unmoutned, and consigned to long oblivion, 
because they are without a sacked bard, to' sing 
their praises.” — This quotation U used in sliewing 
the value of poetry in consecrating and embalming 
the deeds of virtue and of valour. 

Foila poMr Vaehever de feindre, Fr. Prov. — “ But to 
finish his picture.” — To give the last and sttongest 
feature of lus character. 

Voil^ une autre chose. Fr.-—*‘ There you see another 
thing.” — The circumstances of the two cases are 
wholly different. 

Finr tout en couleur de rose. Fr.~“ To see every thing 
um^r a favourable aspect.” * 

Folenti non ft injuria. Lat. Law Maxim, — “ An injury ' 
cannot be done to a willing person.” — None can 
complain of wrong in a proceeding, when the mea- 
sure had their previous assent. 

Volo, non taleo. Lat.— “I am willing, but unable.*’— 
Motto of the E. of Carlisle. 

— Volu'piates cvmmendat TarioTums. Juyzkal.— 

“ Our pleasures have a h^ber relish when.they are 
rarely used.*’ — The keenest sense of pleasure is 
blunted by too frequent repetition. 
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Vo^ vit9 «eff. My life is devoted/' — Motto 

of tl» Xr, £. WbsT MsiLTHL. 

— Vimt me jfe*, seignetert 

En m^aUaquanti heaucmtp ^hanneur. Ft . — 

“ You did me, Sir, hy attacking me, a great deal 
of Imnour.”— Hie reproaches of such an ^versary, 
1 consider rather as a compliment than a disgrace. 

youi y perdrez vos pas. Fr — You will there lose 
your Btejw.” — You will find that yotu* labour and 
|Aiaii are dirown away. 

Vox ef jwtftered’ niML Lat. — ** A voice and nothing 
ibc^/'-^Ap and unavailmg sound, A 

fittf spdech witMut matter. A mere display of 
we^. 

Fox fcttKHms hcBsii. Viroii ,. — ** The voice stuck in 
the Uiroat.'*-- Spoken of a person struck dumb with 
am^ment. 

VoxpoptdifOoxDei. Lat. The voice of the people is 
'^e voice of God.” 

Fulnaeaiit eenw, et ct^o carpitur igni. Vinoti.— 
“ She (or he) nourishes the poison in the veins, 
and is coijsumed by the hidden fire.** — Applied 
very frequently to a secret passion, where, ac- 
cording to our immortal bard, 

— — “ Conceahnent, like a worm i’ th' bud, 

Feeds on the damask cheek.” 

VviUsu cst ivd&x ouuui. Lat. Pcov. — “ The cauntenance 
is the index, or ^Uaiture of the mind.” — So say 
the disciples of LAvaTEa ; but, jlke other genenu 
rules, it is liable to many exceptions. 
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¥ ^moDapf pfydd. WeScb. — ** What Gi^ wUleth, 
wm be.” — Motxo tl» £. iof 
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Zest. Fr. — “ An inteqectiffli.” — ^Pahaw ! stiifTl ridicu- 
lous.' 

Zwj) Ktu ^vxr)> Zoe kaiptuehe. Gteeki— “ My life and 
soul." 

Zonam perdidit. Hor. — “ He has lost his purse,"— ile 
is Asperate through the want of money. 
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